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INTRODUCTION. 


Hippocrates  ufes  the  word 

otxovoiuiY}  to  exprefs  the  management  of 

a  fick  perfon;  by  the  animal-oeconomy  there¬ 
fore  is  meant  the  conduit  of  Nature  in  pre- 
ferving  animal  bodies  ;  a  difeafe  according  to 
this  notion  is  no  more  than  the  derangement 
of  the  animal  oeconomy*  whoever  therefore 
is  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  the  animal-oeconomy,  he  will  belt  under- 
Itand  wherein  this  derangement  confifts,  con- 
fequently  be  the  fitteft  perfon  to  remedy  it, 
or  what  is  the  fame  thing,  to  eftablifh  the 
practice  of  phific  upon  a  fure  foundation. 

Sacred  hiftory  informs  us,  that  man,  foorv 
after  his  fall,  experienced  the  fad  effects  of 
his  difobedience  after  the  judgment  pro¬ 
nounc'd  by  his  Creator  *  •  for  he  became  foori 
after  fubjeit  to  the  viciflitudes  of  the  fea- 
fons,  the  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  or  in 
other  wTords,  he  became  fickly,  and  that  be¬ 
fore  he  thought  of  providing  either  a  dwel¬ 
ling-place  or  clothing  for  himfelf ;  he  likewife 
foon  obferved,  that  his  domeftic-animals,  as 
well  as  his  flocks,  like  himfelf,  were  fubjedt  to 
diftempers;  this  put  him  early  under  a  necefli- 
ty  of  feeking  fome  means  to  remove  both  his 
own  and  their  ailements  *  this  was  the  firft  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Healing- Art. 

*  Curfed  is  the  ground  for  thy  fake  :  in  forrow  (halt  thou  eat 
of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  G.  c.  3.  v.  1 7. 
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Such  as  difcovered  any  thing,  capable  of 
relieving  even  the  brute-animals,  were  then 
confidered  as  benefactors  to  mankind,  and 
very  juflly ;  for  by  preferving  the  proper 
fuftenance  of  man,  was  deemed  equal  with 
that  of  preferving  man  himfelf 

As  therefore  the  body  of  man  is  a  moft 
curious  machine ,  compofed  of  an  infinity  of 
branching  and  winding  canals,  filled  with 
liquors  of  different  densities  and  natures, 
but  ftill  governable  by  the  laws  of  gravita¬ 
tion,  adion  and  re-aCtion,  it  evidently  fol¬ 
lows,  that  all  difeafes  affeCting  this  machine 9 
muft  arife  from  fome  irregularity  in  the  mo¬ 
tion,  quantity  and  quality  of  thofe  fluids,  or 
from  a  bad  conformation,  texture  and  dif- 
pofition  of  the  canals  they  move  through  j 
now,  as  all  thofe  irregularities  are  only  fo  ma¬ 
ny  modifications  of  matter,  it  is  evident  they 
cannot  fo  properly  be  examined  into,  or  ex¬ 
plained  as  by  the  known  laws  of  mechanics. 

The  works  of  Bore  Hi,  Bellini ,  Bite  aim, 
Cheney ,  Friend ,  Mead,  andin  a  more  efpecial 
manner  of  Boerhave ,  have  evident! v  fhewed 
what  we  might  expeCt,  had  medical  writers 
continued  to  tjreat  medical  fubje&s  accord¬ 
ing  to  mechanical  principles. 

Borelli  happily  applied  the  doCtrine  of 
the  mechanical  powers  to  explain  feveral 
parts  of  the  animal-oeconomy  ;  Bellnii  has 
from  the  fame  principles,  fatisfadorily  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  unequal  velocity  of  the  blood 
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in  the  arteries,  according  as  thefe  are  litu- 
ated  further  or  nearer  to  the  heart ;  by  in- 
veftigating  the  ftrudure  of  the  glands,  he 
has  unravelled  the  whole  myftery  of  fecre- 
tions,  which  is  of  the  higheft  importance  to 
the  pradice  of  phific,  feeing  there  is  no  difor- 
der,  but  requires  for  its  cure,  the  increafing 
or  diminifhing  fome  one  fecretion  or  other. 

Titcairn  in  like  manner,  has  explained 
mechanically  the  ftrudure  of  the  lungs ;  un¬ 
folded  the  caufes  of  the  different  paffages  of 
the  blood  thro’  the  heart  of  the  fetus ;  the 
neceffity  of  his  breathing  after  his  birth  ; 
and  why  fome  veffels  that  were  open  before* 
are  flopped  after  he  has  once  breathed. 

Friend  has  accounted  mechanically  for  the 
periodical  menftrual  evacuations,  and  Mead 
has  explained  the  effeds  different  poifons 
have  on  the  human  body,  upon  the  fame 
principles. 

Cheney ,  confidering  that  continual  fevers 
are  only  a  complication  of  fymptoms,  which 
naturally  follow,  upon  a  general  obftrudion 
of  the  canals  of  a  human  body  (or  the 
glands  which  they  conftitute),  and  the  ne- 
ceffary  effeds  thereof,  has  fet  the  dodrine  of 
fevers  in  the  moft  confpicuous  light  of  any 
that  wrote  before  him. 

But  it  muft  be  confeffed  Boerhave ,  of  all 
the  moderns,  has  rendered  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant  fervice  to  the  theory  of  phific ;  for  by 
an  uncommon  fagacity,  and  an  unparalleled 

mduftry. 
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induftry,  he  has  penetrated  deeper,  into  the' 
hidden  recefTes  of  Nature  than  any  of  his 
cotemporaries,  whereby  he  has  reduced  the 
Rudy  of  phyfic  into  a  concife  and  rational 
fyftem ;  this  indefatigable  man,  has  from  a 
variety  of  mechanical  and  anatomical  expe¬ 
riments,  together  with  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  dodtrine  of  the  ancient  phifi- 
cians,  compiled  the  concifeft,  and  beft  fyftem 
of  phific  that  has  hitherto  appeared  ;  a  fy- 
ftcm  intirely  free  from  vain  and  delufory 
hypothefcs ,  founded  upon  principles,  demon- 
ftrable  by  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  which  very 
probably  will  ftand  the  tejl  of  fucceeding 
ages,  at  leaft,  while  men  will  be  guided  by 
reafon  and  fenfe. 

In  his  excellent  oration  de  ufu  ratiocinii  me - 
chanici  in  medicina ,  he  has  demonftrated  the 
ufefulnefs,  nay  even  the  neceflity  of  the 
knowledge  of  mechanics,  towards  compleat- 
ing  a  phifician.  How  clearly  has  he  laid 
down  the  laws  of  the  animal-ceconomy  in 
his  inftitutions,  fo  neceflary  for  every  phi¬ 
fician  to  know,  if  he  ever  experts  to  be 
fuccefsful  in  the  cure  of  difeafes  f  With 
what  method,  order,  and  perfpicuity  does  he 
begin  his  admirable  book  of  aphorifms  ?  He 
there  leads  his  reader,  as  by  the  hand,  from 
the  diforders  of  the  fimple  fibre  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  molt  abftrufe  and  complicated 
diforders  of  the  human  body;  and  certainly 
whoever  intends  to  attain  to  any  confidera- 

blc 
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ble  knowledge  in  any  fcience,  fihou’d  begin 
from  the  very  elements  of  that  fcience  ;  it 
is  with  phific  as  it  is  with  aftronomy ;  who¬ 
ever  purpofes  to  m^ke  any  progrefs  in  that 
noble  fcience,  muft  firfl  begin  with  Geome¬ 
try;  even  fo  a  phifician,  who  expedts  to  be 
fuccefsful  in  his  pradtice,  fhould  firft  acquire 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
animal-oeconomy,  and  as  thegreateft  geome¬ 
trician  is  never  deemed  a  fkilful  aftronomer,  till 
he  becomes  well  acquainted  with  the  motions, 
revolutions  and  retrogradations  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies,  fo  a  man,  ever  fo  well  verfed  in 
the  laws  of  the  animal-oeconomy,  can  never  be 
counted  a  compleat  phifician,  ’till  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  exadt  hiftories  of  difeafes,  their  diffe¬ 
rent  fpecies,  Stadia  s,  changes  and  revolutions, 
&c.  For  if  we  confider  the  human  body  as 
a  machine ,  its  diforders  can  be  no  other  than 
fome  derangement  in  the  motion  of  fome  of 
its  fprings  and  under- wheels  ;  a  phifician 
therefore  ignorant  of  the  animal-oeconomy, 
is  ignorant  of  the  ftrudlure  and  movements 
of  this  machine  he  undertakes  to  regulate ; 
fuch  a  phifician,  let  him  be  ever  fo  well 
verfed  .in  the  hiftory  of  difeafes,  without  a. 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  animal-oeco¬ 
nomy,  will  never  be  able  to  form  a  right  in¬ 
dication  of  cure,  but  may  often  find  him- 
felf  miftaking  the  ailment  of  one  part  for 
another,  and  fo  treating  the  found  part  for 
fuppofed  diftempered  one.  Both  there- 
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fore  fhou’d  go  hand  in  hand ;  one  without 
the  other  will  never  make  a  fkilful  or 
fuccefsful  phifician ;  but  when  a  phifician 
has  united  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
the  animal-oeconomy  with  exad  hiftories 
of  diforders,  fuch  a  phifician  will,  with 
greater  certainty,  employ  the  moft  eflfedual 
means  to  repair  the  feveral  breaches  made 
in  this  machine ,  and  regulate  thofe  fprings 
and  wheels  that  have  been  put  out  of  or¬ 
der;  fuch  a  phifician’s  practice  muft  be  as 
beneficial  to  others,  as  it  will  be  honora¬ 
ble  to  himfelf. 

The  following  papers  do  clearly  fhcw, 
how  ufeful  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
animal-oeconomy,  and  hiftories  of  difeafes 
are  to  a  phifician,  towards  his  forming  a 
right  notion  of  the  event  of  diforders ;  they 
often  fet  before  his  eyes  the  many  refources 
Nature,  when  moft  opprefted,  finds  to  relieye 
herfelf,  and  that  often  when  it  was  leaft  to 
be  expeded.  Had  therefore  phificians  been 
as  afiiduous  in  colleding  obfervations  of  par¬ 
ticular  morbid  cafes  as  the  aftronomers  are, 
in  recording  the  minuteft  aberrations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  their  revolutions,  &c.  the 
Healing- Art  might  ’ere  now,  be  upon  as  good 
a  footing,  as  to  rules  and  principles  as  any 
of  the  ftfter  fciences ,  and  be  arrived  at  as  great 
a  certainty  in  its  pradice  as  the  nature  of  the 
art,  or  the  fcanty  meafure  of  the  human  mind 
is  capable  of. 
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AND 

OBSERVATIO  NS. 

Animal  0 economy . 

An  inquiry  bow  the  circulation  of  the  blood  Is 
carried  077  in  the  foetus.  1699. 

i 

UPON  the  difcovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  by  the  great  Harvey ,  it 
was  agreed  by  all  anatomifts,  that  the  blood 
fell  from  the  vena- cava  into  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart  ;  that  upon  the  contra&ion  of 
this  auricle,  the  blood  was  propelled  into 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  from 
thence  into  the  arteria pulmonalis ,  and  brought 
back  by  the  vena  pulmonalis  to  the  left  au¬ 
ricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart,  from  hence 
it  was  forced  into  the  aorta ,  and  all  its  fe- 
veral  branches  all  over  the  body,  and  brought 
back  to  the  heart  by  both  envois^  afeendens 
and  defeendens ,  and  fo  on  while  the  animal 
lives ;  but  as  the  foetus  does  not  breathe  in 
the  womb,  his  lungs  of  courfe  cannot  be 
dilated  ;  little  or  no  blood  can  traverfe  their 
fubftance  in  this  their  collapfed  ftate,  fo 
provident  Nature  contrived  a  paiTage  in  the 
divifion  of  the  two  auricles,  called  foramen 
ovale ,  become  famous  on  this  account,  thro*  * 
Vol.  III.  B  ’  which 
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which  a  part  of  the  blood  brought  to  the 
vena  cava  paffes  from  right  to  left :  by  this 
fhort  paflage  the  blood  is  as  far  advanced 
in  its  progreffive  motion  as  if  it  had  palled 
thro’  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs  *  but  as  the 
quantity  of  blood  brought  to  the  right  au¬ 
ricle  is  (till  too  great  to  be  able  to  traverfe 
the  collapfed  lungs,  fo  the  fame  provident 
Nature  has  contrived  the  canalis  arterio/us , 
which  conveys  the  moll  part  of  the  blood, 
propelled  into  the  arteria  pulmonalis ,  into  the 
aorta  de/cendens ,  to  be  afterwards  diftributed 
all  over  the  body.  All  anatomifts  lince  Har¬ 
veys  time  fubferibed  to  this  dodtrine  :  no 
one  ever  objected  to  it  till  furgeon  Mery  did 
in  the  year  1695,  as  Mr.  du  Hamel  has  re¬ 
corded  it  in  his  latin  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  A- 
cademy  :  this  year  1699,  M.  du  Veruey  de¬ 
clared  himfelf  for  the  old  dodlrine  :  he  fur¬ 
ther  advanced  that  a  valve  found  in  the  left 
auricle,  eafily  permitted  the  palfage  of  the 
blood  from  the  right  to  the  left  auricle,  but 
abfolutely  oppofed  its  return  from  left  to 
right  ;  Mery  in  the  firll  place  flatly  denied 
the  very  being  of  this  valve ,  and  2dly,  the 
ufe  affigned  it ;  and  infilled  the  blood  came 
from  the  left  to  the  right  auricle  :  for  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  opinion  he  faid,  that  in 
the  adult,  both  the  auricles  and  ventricles 
of  the  heart,  and  both  arteries  aorta  and 
pulmonalis ,  arc  pretty  nearly  of  the  fame 

dia- 
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diameters,  becaufe  they  contain  nearly  the 
fame  quantity  of  blood  ;  whereas  he  always 
found  it  the  reverfe  in  the  foetus,  viz.  the 
arteria  pulmonalls  was  near  double  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  aorta ,  confequently  it  contain¬ 
ed  near  double  the  quantity  of  blood  the 
aorta  receives  ;  for  the  arteria  pulmonalis  re¬ 
ceives  all  the  blood  of  both  cava1  s,  together 
with  what  comes  from  the  left  auricle,  thro" 
the  foramen  ovale .  For  in  Merf  s  opinion,  the 
difficulty  of  the  blood's  trajedt  thro'  the 
lungs  is  in  no  wife  the  caufe  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  ftrudture  of  the  joramen  ovale ,  but  is 
rather  owing  to  this,  viz.  as  the  blood  in  the 
foetus  contains  no  more  air  than  what  it  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  mother  by  the  vena  urnbili - 
calls,  this  air  being  in  too  fmall  a  quantity 
to  help  forward  the  blood,  the  heart  on  that 
account  finds  the  more  difficulty  to  propell 
this  blood  thro’  the  habit  of  the  body  ;  it 
was  therefore  neceffary  to  leffen  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta ,  by  returning 
a  part  of  it  to  the  right  auricle  by  the  /i- 
amen  ovale.  The  ftrefs  of  this  whole  difpute 
was  thought  to  depend  upon  this  matter 
of  fadt,  viz.  whether  in  reality  the  arteria 
pulmonalls  is  always  larger  than  the  aorta  in 
th  c  foetus. 

The  academy  therefore  appointed  fome  of 
its  members  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  faid 
fadt  }  each  party  proved  his,  tho’  oppofite 

B  2  afier- 
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affertion  :  Mery  ffiewed  the  arteria  pulmona - 
Us  larger  than  the  aorta  :  M.  Tauvry ,  who 
had  efpoufed  his  matter  du  Verney's  opinion, 
fhewed  the  fame  arteria  pulmonalis  lefs  than 
the  aorta.  Tauvry  alledged  further,  that  al¬ 
lowing  the  cafe  was  generally  as  Mery  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  the  arteria  pulmonalis  was  al¬ 
ways  larger  than  the  aorta  in  the  foetus ,  yet 
it  did  not  neceffarily  follow,  that  the  arte¬ 
ria  pulmonalis  did  receive  double  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  the  aorta  received.  The  moft 
that  could  be  thence  inferred  wras,  that  the 
blood  circulated  with  more  difficulty  thro5 
the  arteria  pulmonalis  in  the  foetus ,  as  the 
lungs  are  in  him  in  a  collapfed  ftate  ;  for 
then  the  blood  propelled  into  the  arteria 
pulmonalis  is  obliged  to  fall  back,  and  as  the 
coats  of  this  artery  are  not  fo  ftrong  as  thofe 
of  the  aorta ,  they  are  therefore  more  eafily 
diftended  •,  and  whenever  the  aorta  is  found 
larger  than  the  arteria  pulmonalis ,  as  Tauvry 
found  it,  it  neceffarily  then  follows,  that 
the  aorta  received  more  blood  than  the  ar¬ 
teria  pulmonalis  ;  and  here  it  can’t  be  object¬ 
ed  that  the  blood  in  the  aorta  is  obliged  to 
recoil  or  hill  back  ;  for  there  is  no  impedi- 
•ment  to  its  progreffive  motion,  as  in  the 
other  cafe,  where  the  lungs  are  collapfed  \ 
and  edly,  the  coats  of  the  aorta  are  much 
firmer  than  thofe  of  the  arteria  pulmonalis  ; 
confequently  are  not  fo  eafily  diftended. 

This 
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This  affair  lay  over  till  the  year  1701, 
whe*  M.  Littre  opened  a  man  about  40 
years  old,  in  whom  the  foramen  ovale  was 
ftill  open  :  befides,  the  auricles  and  ventri¬ 
cles  of  the  heart  and  its  arteries  were  as 
Mery  advanced,  larger  on  the  right  than  on 
the  left  fide.  In  this  cafe,  more  blood  cer¬ 
tainly  was  contained  in  the  larger  veffels  ; 
laftly,  the  very  fhape  of  the  jora?nen  ovale 
was  a  ftrong  prefumption,  that  the  blood 
came  from  the  left  to  the  right ;  this  fora¬ 
men  was  like  a  tundifh,  whofe  larger  end 
was  in  the  left  auricle.  M.  Littre  further 
added,  that  he  had  obferved  nearly  the  fame 
thing  in  another  man,  of  much  the  fame  age. 
This  obfervation  feemed  to  fupport  for  fome 
time  Mery's  opinion,  'till  M.  Chemineau  in 
the  year  1703,  produced  the  heart  of  a  foe¬ 
tus  of  a  molt  extraordinary  ftrudure  :  it  had 
three  cavities,  like  the  heart  of  a  tortoife ; 
thefe  cavities  communicated  with  each  other; 
the  right  ventricle  received  the  cava  as  ufu- 
al,  but  not  the  arteria  pulmo?ialis  •  the  left 
ventricle  received  the  vena  pulmonalis ,  but 
not  the  aorta  ;  the  third  ventricle  received 
both  arteries  pulmonalis  and  aorta,  their  ori¬ 
fices  were  fo  difpofed,  that  the  blood  pro¬ 
pelled  from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  or  third  ventricle  naturally  followed  the 
direction  of  the  arteria  pulmonalis,  as  did  the 
blood  from  the  left  ventricle  follow  the  di- 

B  3  redion 
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redion  of  the  aorta *  the  arteria  pulmonalis 
was  here  twice  lefs  than  the  aortas  nor 
was  there  any  canal  of  communication.  Here 
Mery's  opinion  feemed  totally  overthrown  : 
but  Mery  replyed,  that  as  this  wTas  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  cafe,  it  could  not  be  drawn  into 
a  confequence  : — the  abettors  of  the  old  fyf- 
tem  here  added,  that  thofe  appearances  Me¬ 
ry  laid  fo  great  a  ftrefs  on,  ( the  larger  capa¬ 
city  of  the  vcfels  on  the  right  fide )  were  al¬ 
ways  the  reverfe  in  the  brute  fetus's,  in  the 
calf  and  lamb  efpecially.  Mery  allowed  the 
fad,  and  in  them  granted  the  circulation 
might  be  carried  on  according  to  the  old 
fyftem,  but  infifted  it  was  always  the  re¬ 
verfe  in  the  huma nfztus,  the  circulation  wras 
therefore  different  in  him.  This  difpute  from 
this  time  1703,  lay  filent,  feemingly  in  a 
vanquifhed  ftate,  all  the  anatomifts  in  Eu¬ 
rope  to  a  man  fubfcribing  to  the  old  Harvean 
fyftem  ;  for  Mery  flood  alone*  no  other  abet¬ 
ting  his  opinion,  but  his  pupil  M.  Rouhaut 
a  furgeon,  who  about  this  time  was  called 
to  Turin  by  the  King  of  Sardwia  to  be  pro- 
feffor  regius  of  anatomy  in  the  new  univer- 
fity  lately  founded  there.  In  the  year  1717, 
M.  W inflow  fteps  forth  as  a  moderator  be¬ 
tween  both  parties  ;  he  tells  us,  he  had  long 
fought  for  a  valve ,  Euftachius  faid  was  at 
the  orifice  of  the  cava  afcendens ,  but  to  lit¬ 
tle  purpofe  ;  becaufe  he  always  opened  the 

cava 
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cava  anteriorly,  and  by  that  means  he  al¬ 
ways  deftroyed  this  valve . 

But  happening  to  open  the  cava  pofterior- 
ly,  he  found  this  valve ,  as  Eujlachius  des¬ 
cribed  it,  of  a  femi-circular  figure,  concave 
above  and  convex  below  ;  he  further  obferv- 
ed,  that  this  valve  is  by  far  more  vifible  in 
the  foetus  than  in  the  adult ^  in  whom  it  is 
effaced  in  proportion  as  the  foramen  ovale 
is  clofed  up  :  from  this  obfervation,  M.  Winf- 
low  began  to  confider,  that  as  Eujlachius ’s 
valve  diminifhes  and  is  entirely  effaced  in 
the  adult,  that  it  muft  be  of  more  ufe  to 
the  foetus ,  and  muft  therefore  contribute  more 
to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
him,  which  it  muft  be  confefted  is  ftill  very 
extraordinary.  M.  JVinfow  further  obferv- 
ed,  that  the  floating  membrane  in  the  left 
auricle,  called  a  valve con’d  not  prevent 
the  blood’s  pafling  from  left  to  right,  as  was 
afferted  ;  and  that  the  moft  it  could  do  was 
to  fhut  up  the  j or  amen  ovale  after  the  birth 
of  the  foetus  ;  but  that  before  the  birth,  the 
blood  of  both  auricles  con’d  and  did  mix 
with  each  other. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  he  obferves  i°. 
that  both  parties  agree,  that  the  joetus  while 
in  the  womb  does  not  breathe,  confequently 
that  during  this  time  his  lungs  are  not  di¬ 
lated.  2°.  Both  likewife  admit  of  the  ne- 
celfity  of  the  canalis  arteriofus ,  to  abridge 
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the  circulation  of  the  blood  :  for  the  blood 
in  this  collapfed  ftate  of  the  lungs,  can  re¬ 
ceive  no  air  but  from  the  mother.  M.  W inf¬ 
low  herein  agrees  with  Mery ,  that  it  is  for 
want  of  air  in  the  blood  of  \htjoetus  that 
this  peculiar  ftrudture  of  the  joramen  ovale 
became  neceffary.  30.  Both  parties  admit, 
that  a  part  of  the  blood  paffes  from  one 
auricle  to  the  other  thro’  the  foramen  ovaley 
with  this  difference,  that  one  party  afferts 
it  comes  from  right  to  left,  the  other  from 
left  to  right.  Now,  M.  Winflow  thinks  that 
the  canalis  arteriofus  wou’d  fufficiently  an- 
fwer  all  the  abettors  of  the  old  opinion  re¬ 
quired^  without  fuppofing  that  any  part  of 
the  blood  did  pafs  from  the  right  to  the  left, 
thro’  th z  foramen  ovale  •  as  the  canalis  arte¬ 
riofus  wou’d  fufficiently  abridge  the  circu¬ 
lation,  by  taking  off  fo  much  of  the  blood 
as  cou’d  not  now  traverfe  the  lungs  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  foramen  ovale  alone  wou’d 
fully  fuffice  to  abridge  the  circulation  in 
the  new  opinion,  not  thro’  the  lungs  indeed, 
for  here  one  third  of  the  blood  at  leaft  is 
fuppofed  to  circulate  thro’  them,  but  thro’ 
the  whole  body  :  for  Mery  infills,  that  all 
the  blood  in  the  foetus  would  never  be  able 
to  circulate  thro’  the  whole  body,  for  want 
of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  air,  which  in  the 
collapfed  ftate  the  lungs  are  now  in  it  can¬ 
not  receive.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  Mery 
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vvou’d  have  fo  much  of  the  blood  to  return 
to  the  right  auricle  by  th e  foramen  ovale ,  as 
wou’d  be  too  hard  for  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart  to  carry  about  for  want  of  this 
neceffary  quantity  of  air. 

And  here  M.  l^infow  adds,  that  upon  a 
clofer  inquiry  he  thinks  that  both  parties 
lay  too  great  a  ftrefs  upon  fome  things  ;  the 
old  opinion  on  the  valve  in  the  left  auricle, 
the  new  one  upon  the  larger  diameters  of 
the  veffels  on  the  right  fide  ;  whereas  by 
the  ftridteft  inquiry  he  was  able  to  make, 
he  cou'd  not  perceive  in  the  firft  place,  that 
the  membrane  in  the  left  auricle,  cou’d  ever 
perform  the  office  of  a  valve  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  it  equally  permitted  the  blood 
to  pafs  from  left  to  right,  as  from  right  to 
left  :  his  prejudice  in  favor  of  a  valve  being 
removed,  he  began  to  refleft,  that  as  the 
lungs  in  the  foetus  have  no  fundion,  i.  e. 
are  not  dilated  fo  as  to  be  able  to  mix  and 
affimilate  the  blood  •,  and  as  this  mixture 
mull  be  performed  fome  where  ;  he  ima¬ 
gines  it  is  done  in  the  auricles,  as  the  blood 
in  their  diaftoie  paffes  equally  from  one  to 
the  other  *,  in  their  fyftole  this  blood  is  after 
propelled  into  their  refpedive  ventricles, 
and  by  thefe  into  their  correfponding  arte- 
ties,  to  bef  thence  diftributed  all  over  the 
body,  in  proportion  to  the  diameters  of  the 
(aid  veffels  in  each  part.  Thus  M.  IVinfow 
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wou’d  have  both  parties  reconciled  ;  to  lay 
afide  the  notion  of  a  valve  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  ratio  of  the  larger  diameters  of  vef- 
fcls,  the  greater  force  and  refiflance  on 
the  other  part  ;  fince  his  folution  of  the 
matter  anfwers  all  difficulties,  and  recon¬ 
ciles  the  experiments  made  by  both  parties  ; 
and  laftly,  lince  it  fo  well  chimes  with  the 
opinion  of  the  academy  in  1703,  which 
fecmed  to  think,  that  it  was  ?iot  unpoffible 
for  both  opinions  to  be  true  in J'ome  circumjlances . 

However,  Mery  was  in  no  wife  pleafed 
with  this  expedient  of  reconciling  matters, 
fo  the  whole  difpute  remained  almoft  for¬ 
got  by  all  parties,  till  the  year  1739,  when 
M.  Lemery ,  by  one  fingle  reflection,  and 
what  is  very  extraordinary  that  it  never 
occurred  to  the  great  men  for  the  old  opi¬ 
nion,  buried  for  ever  Mery’s  opinion  in  obli¬ 
vion.  The  blood,  fays  Lemery ,  on  its  firfl 
formation,  comes  from  the-  placenta ,  by  the 
vena  umbilicalis  to  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart :  in  this  firft  period  of  time,  it  ne- 
ceflarily  paffcs  from  the  right  to  the  left 
auricle  by  the  foramen  ovale ,  as  meeting  there 
with  lefs  refinance.  Now,  as  there  can  no 
reafon  be  affigned,  why  the  blood  fhou’d 
ever  after  change  its  route,  or  return  from 
left  to  right,  as  Mery  fancied,  fo  the  old 
opinion  about  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
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in  the  foetus ,  is  right  and  muft  ever  remain 
triumphant. 

Sudden  effect  from  a  clyfter, ,  1 700. 

M.  Homberg  reported  to  the  academy  that 
a  young  woman  after  taking  a  clyfter,  where¬ 
in  was  camphire  and  brandy,  perceived  in  an 
inftant  the  brandy  in  her  mouth  ;  fhe  be¬ 
came  dead  drunk,  but  never  returned  the 
clyfter  :  fhe  however  made  plenty  of  urine, 
which  fhe  cou’d  not  for  fome  time  before  fo 
eafily  do. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Jlrudure  and  ufe  of  the  mar - 

row ,  1700. 

There  is  no  part  in  an  animal  body  but 
has  its  peculiar  ftrudure  and  ufe  ;  the  mar¬ 
row  at  firft  fight  feems  to  be  only  an  irre¬ 
gular  fubftance  ;  but  upon  clofer  inquiry, 
it  is  found  to  confift  of  an  infinite  number 
of  little  cells,  opening  one  into  another,  and 
filled  with  a  fine  oleaginous  fubftance,  ex- 
traded  from  the  blood  :  thefe  little  cells  are 
wrapped  up  and  fupported  by  a  fine  mem¬ 
brane,  that  lines  the  cavity  of  fuch  bones 
as  contain  marrow  ;  both  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  believed  the  marrow  was  intended  to 
nourifh  the  bones ;  for  fay  they  there  are 
no  blood- veflels  found  in  the  bones,  and 
thofe  obferved  to  traverfe  their  fubftance 
are  known  to  difeharge  their  contents  into 

their 
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their  cavities,  where  it  is  converted  into 
marrow,  their  proper  nourishment  :  betides, 
all  the  long  bones  detained  for  the  greateft 
adtion,  have  alfo  the  largeft  cavities,  and 
thofe  always  filled  with  marrow,  laid  up  no 
doubt  for  their  nourishment. 

M.  du  V erney  the  elder,  replys,  I  °.  that  he 
always  found  the  bones  of  all  young  ani¬ 
mals  full  of  blood-veflels.  2°.  That  there 
are  many  bones  which  are  intirely  folid,  as 
the  cjjicula  of  the  ear,  harts  horns,  which 
are  neverthelefs  nourished.  30.  That  there 
are  many  bones  with  cavities,  which  con¬ 
tain  no  marrow,  as  the  frontal  and  other 
finus  s,  which  are  only  lined  with  a  mem¬ 
brane  ;  lobfter’s  claws  are  hollow,  tho’  they 
contain  no  marrow  ;  but  why  the  long  bones 
have  cavities,  is  not  only  to  contain  man- 
row,  but  rather  to  render  fuch  bones  of  lefs 
weight  to  the  animal,  while  they  Still  re¬ 
tain  their  full  Strength  and  firmnefs  ;  but 
the  moSt  rational  ufe  of  this  marrow,  laid  up 
in  the  cavities  of  fuch  bones,  is  to  preferve 
the  fouplenefs  of  the  bony  fibres,  and  by 
that  means  render  them -lefs  liable  to  be 
fradtured,  in  the  various  and  fome  times 
violent  motions  the  animal  is  often  obliged 
to  make-*. 

From 


*  M.  Lemery  the  Ton,  in  a  treatife  on  the  nouri/hment  of  the 
bones  publiflied  in  1 704,  confirms  M.  du  Verneys  opinion,  that 
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From  a  number  of  experiments  M.  du 
Verney  made,  he  is  convinced  that  the  mar¬ 
row  tranfpires  and  penetrates  the  fubftance 
of  the  bones,  not  only  during  the  life  of  the 
animal,  but  alfo  after  his  death  ;  his  fkeletons 
which  were  at  firft  all  white,  turned  yellow 
after,  which  muft  be  owing  to  the  marrow's 
penetrating  their  fubftance. 

That  the  marrow  is  the  true  feat  or  or¬ 
gan  of  fenfation  in  all  animals,  the  fame  M. 
du  Verney  has  clearly  demonft  rated  :  for  as 
often  as  he  touched  the  marrow,  after  the 
amputation  of  the  limb,  he  always  obferved 
that  the  patient  complained  of  pain  ;  this 
he  proved  before  the  academy,  where  he  cut 
off  the  thigh  bone  of  a  large  maftiff  dog  ;  as 
often  as  he  plunged  a  probe  into  the  marrow, 

the 

it  is  not  the  marrow,  but  a  particular  nutiitious  juice,  brought 
to  the  bones  by  the  lymphatic  arteries  that  nourilhes  them  :  to 
evince  this,  he  boiled  in  water  foine  bones  with  their  marrow  ; 
he  found  two  kinds  of  fubftances  in  the  water,  an  oyl  which 
floated  on  the  top,  but  congealed  when  cold  :  the  other  fubftance 
was  like  gelly,  both  in  tafte  and  confiftence.  M.  Lernery  infers 
from  this,  that  the  oyl  found  floating  on  the  top  of  the  water,  is 
the  marrow7,  deftined  by  nature  to  preferve  the  fouplenefs  of  the 
bony  fibres  j  the  other  lubftance  is  the'nutritious  juice,  which  like 
all  other  animal  juices,  turns  by  boiling  into  gelly  :  but  what  puts 
this  matter  out  of  all  dilpute,  this  oyl  is  found  in  fuch  bones  on¬ 
ly,  as  contain  marrow7 ;  whereas  the  gelly  may  be  extradted  front 
all  kinds  of  bones ;  and  as  marrow  is  to  be  found  in  fuch  bones 
only,  as  are  exposed  or  obliged  to  perform  violent  motion,  even 
as  w7e  find,  that  fuch  mufcles  as  are  obliged  to  fuftain  the  greateft 
efforts,  are  more  provided  with  axungia  or  fat ;  fo  it  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  marrow  and  fat  are  laid  up  in  thofe  places  to  pre¬ 
ferve  the  fouplenefs  of  both  the  bony  and  fldhy  fibres,  for  the 
greater  fafety  and  well  being  of  the  animal. 
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the  dog  by  his  howling,  gave  vifible  figns  of 
the  exquifite  fenfe  of  feeling  in  the  mar¬ 
row. 

An  inquiry  into  the  true  organ  and  formation  of 
the  human  voice .  1 700. 

An  exaCt  knowledge  of  the  ftru&ure  and 
ufe  of  any  part,  points  out  more  effectually 
the  proper  method  of  removing  its  lefion: 
this  is  no  where  more  evident  than  in  the 
lefions  of  the  human  voice,  fuch  as  ex¬ 
tinction,  hoarfenefs,  &c.  for  when  the  true 
organ  of  the  voice  is  not  known,  how  can 
we  expeCt  to  be  able  to  apply  the  proper  me¬ 
dicines  ? 

All  the  antients  except  Galen  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  trachcea  was  the  organ  of 
fpeech  :  they  accordingly  directed  all  their 
views  to  that  part  in  the  feveral  lefions  of 
the  voice.  All  authors  and  anatomifts  fince 
Galen! s  time  are  filent  about  the  matter. 

! Terault  in  his  Ejfais  de  Thyjique ,  was  the  firft, 
who  afferted  that  the  glottis  was  the  foie  or¬ 
gan  of  fpeech.  M.  Dodart  enters  into  all 

the  divifions  and  fub-divifions  of  tones  the 

♦ 

human  voice  is  capable  of ;  and  after  a  maf- 
terly  manner  has  calculated  the  various  and 
furprizing  combinations  of  founds,  in  which 
harmony  confifts  :  he  has  demonftrated,  that 
the  trachea ,  mouth,  tongue  and  nofe  have  no 
other  ihare  in  the  formation  of  the  human 

voice, 
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voice,  but  what  little  it  receives  by  reflec¬ 
tion,  in  rendering  it  perhaps  more  agreea¬ 
ble  ;  and  that  the  difference  of  founds,  fuch 
as  acute  or  grave ,  &c.  intirely  depend  on  a 
greater  or  lefler  contraction  of  the  mufcles 
of  the  glottis .  This  figure  with  its  explica¬ 
tion  may  help  to  convey  his  thoughts  on  this 
matter. 


Let  us  fuppofe  that  this  figure  A  D, 
B  D  be  the  glottis ,  opened  as  wide  as  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  form  the  graveft  tone  ;  20.  That 
this  glottis  doth  contract  itfelf,  forming  the 
circle  or  arc  A  E  B,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
acute  tone  and  fo  on,  fucceflively  contract¬ 
ing  itfelf,  to  form  ftill  more  and  more  acute 
tones,  till  it  comes  to  form  the  acuteft  of  all 
in  A  C  B. 

The  furprizing  divisions  and  fub-divifions 
the  human  voice  is  capable  of,  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  fomewhat  familiar  to  us,  by  confider- 
ing  the  furprizing,  and  almoft  incredible  di¬ 
visibility  of  matter.  Mathematical  inftru- 

ment- 
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ment-makers  divide  an  inch  into  400  equal 
parts,  each  part  ftill  vifible  to  the  naked  eye  ; 
a  line,  which  is  but  the  -A  of  an  inch,  might  . 
therefore  be  divided  into  32  *  a&ually  vilible 
parts  j  each  of  thefe  32  parts  may  by  the  help 
of  a  microjcope ,  be  feen  to  contain  300  dif- 
tindt  parts,  wrhich  multiplied  by  32,  will  give 
9600  diftind  parts  in  a  line,  the  A  of  an  inch. 

Gold-beaters  and  wire-drawers  far  exceed 
what  is  here  faid  of  the  furprizing  divifibili- 
ty  of  matter.  The  gold •  beater  can  divide  a  line 
of  gold  into  30034  equal  parts  ;  wire -drawers 
far  exceed  even  gold-beaters,  they  can  divide 
the  fame  line  of  gold  into  123270  equal  parts. 
See  Rohault’s  Philof.  part  1.  ch.  9. 

Our  gold-beaters  and  ware-drawers  far  ex¬ 
ceed  thofe  M.  Rohault  had  his  information 
from.  M.  Reaumur ,  found  that  one  grain  of 
gold  in  our  common  gold  leaf  was  extended 
unto  36  and  a  half  fquare  inches ;  that  an 
ounce  of  gold  is  beat  under  the  hammer  into 
146  and  a  half  fquare  feet,  an  extent  almoft 
double  to  what  gold-beaters  cou’d  do  in  Ro¬ 
han  It's  time.  It  w^as  then  deemed  prodigious 
that  an  ounce  of  gold  might  form  1 600  leaves, 
which  together  only  made  a  furface  of  105 
fquare  feet. 

How  coniiderable  foever  this  extenfion  of 
gold  under  the  hammer  be,  it’s  nothing  to  that 
it  undergoes  in  the  drawing-iron  $  there  are 
gold  leaves  that  are  fcarce  one  3coooth  part 

of 
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of  an  inch  thick,  and  yet  this  is  a  notable 
thicknefs  in  comparifon  of  that  of  the  gold, 
fpun  on  filk  in  our  gold  thread. 

M.  Reaumur  by  exaft  weighing  and  rigorous 
calculations  found,  that  one  ounce  of  this 
thread  was  3232  feet  long ;  but  in  Rohaulf  s 
time  it  was  made  but  1200  feet.  M.  Reau¬ 
mur  computing  what  the  thicknefs  of  this 
gold  mull  be  where  thinneft,  finds  it  only  one 
3150000th  part  of  an  inch,  and  yet  this  is 
not  the  utmoft  du&ility  of  gold ;  for  inftead 
of  two  ounces  of  gold  to  an  ingot  of  filver  of 
3olb,  fome  employ  but  one  ounce,  and  then 
the  thicknefs  of  the  gold  in  the  thinneft  places 
wou’d  only  be  one  6300000th  part  of  an  inch ; 
and  yet  as  thin  as  the  plates  are,  they  may  be 
made  twice  as  thin,  and  ftill  be  gilt,  by  only 
prefling  them  more  between  the  Flatter's 
wheel ;  they  here  are  extended  to  double  the 
breadth  and  proportionably  in  length,  fo  that 
their  thicknefs  at  laft  will  be  reduced  to  one 
13  or  14  millionth  part  of  an  inch. 

Yet  with  all  this  amazing  thinnefs  of  the 
gold,  it  is  ftill  a  perfect  cover  for  the  filver ; 
the  beft  eye,  or  even  the  beft  microfcope  can¬ 
not  difcover  the  leaft  chafm,  and  fhou’d  a 
piece  of  this  gold  thread  be  laid  to  diflolve 
in  aqua  fort  is ,  the  filver  will  all  be  excavated, 
or  eat  out,  and  the  gold  left  intire  in  little 
tubules.  Memoir  de  Racad .  1713. 

Sound  is  known  to  make  1 80  fathoms  in  a 
Vol.IIL  C  fecond9 
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fecond,  confequently  283  leagues  in  an  hour, 
provided  there  he  no  impediment  in  the  way, 
and  yet  light  is  known  to  tranfinit  itfelf 
600,000  times  fafter  than  found,  fo  furprifing 
is  the  divifibility  of  matter. 

M.  Ferrein  in  1741  takes  a  review  of  this 
fame  fubjedt ,  he  confeffes  that  all  the  anci¬ 
ents,  as  well  philosophers,  asanatomifts,  con- 
fidered  the  organ  of  the  human  voice  as  a 
kind  of  a  flute,  or  rather,  as  the  pipe  of  an 
organ.  The  larinx  a9  the  principal  part,  the 
air  the  efficient  trachea  xheport-vent, 

and  the  lungs  the  bellows ;  laftly,  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  thorax ,  the  weight  that  naturally 
depreffes  the  faid  bellow’s,  the  lungs.  He  alfq 
confeffes,  that  all  kinds  of  inftruments  may  be 
reduced  to  two  forts ;  the  firft  are  fuch, 
whofe  properties  depend  both  on  their  con- 
ftru6tion,  and  the  matter  they  are  made  of; 
fuch  are  ail  kinds  of  bells,  fonorous  firings, 
&c.  The  others  derive  their  properties  from 
their  conftru.£tion  only;  fuch  are  all  flutes, fla- 
geletts,  organ  pipes.  The  firft  kind  of  inftru¬ 
ments  become  fonorous  only  by  fenfible  vi¬ 
brations,  excited  in  the  medium  or  atmofphere 
they  are  placed  in ;  and  as  foon  as  thofe  vi¬ 
brations  ceafe^  they  alfo  ceafe  to  be  fonorous. 
The  found  likewife  varies,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  matter,  fuch  inftruments  are 
made  of;  it  is  the  reverie  in  all  wind  inftru¬ 
ments  :  let  them  be  made  of  wrhat  fubftance  or 

matter 
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matter  they  may,  there  is  no  difference  per  ¬ 
ceivable  in  the  founds  they  produce.  M.  Fer- 
rein  further  confeffes,  that  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  larinx  there  is  a  cleft,  from  8  to  io  lines 
long,  and  a  line  at  moft  wide,  which  is  uni- 
verfally  known  by  the  name  of  glottis ,  thro’ 
which  all  the  air  we  infpire  is  returned;  the 
rim  or  border  of  this  cleft  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  labia  glottidis . 

All  this  apparatus  has  been  compared  with 
the  mouth  of  our  flutes,  or  rather  with  that  of 
art  organ  pipe,  capable  only  of  contracting 
the  paffage  of  the  air,  infome  meafure  as  the 
cleft  of  a  rock,  thro’  which  the  air  in  a  kind 
of  a  whittling  noife  traverfes;  the  human 
voice  was  hitherto  judged  to  proceed  from  the 
colliflon  of  the  air,  expelled  with  force  out 
of  the  lungs,  or  otherwife  modified  by  the 
impediment  it  met  with  in  its  paffage.  Ari- 
Jlotle,  Galen,  BvciusfPerault ,  and  Dodart  were 
of  opinion,  that  all  acute  founds  depended 
on  the  contraction  of  the  labia  glottidis ,  and 
the  fwiftnefs  of  the  air  paffing  under  them, 
occafioned  by  the  faid  contraction.  M.  Fer- 
rein  confeffes,  that  this  opinion  has  the  fuf- 
frages  of  both  the  ailcients  and  moderns  for 
2000  years  and  upwards ;  he  however  appre¬ 
hends,  that  the  feveral  variations  of  the  hu¬ 
man  voice  do  not,  in  any  wife  depend  uporl 
the  contraction  of  the  labia  glottidis ,  and 
fwiftnefs  or  celerity  of  the  air  palling  under 

C  2  them  : 
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them  :  On  the  contrary,  he  has  dcmonftrated 
that  the  clearnefs  and  fulnefs  of  the  voice  in- 
creafes  confiderably,  upon  the  contraction  of 
the  glottis,  and  was  as  confiderably  dimi- 
nifhed  by  its  becoming  wide.  To  be  convinc 
ed  of  this  matter,  he  took  the  larinx  of  both  a 
man  and  a  dog,  and  having  fixed  his  blow¬ 
pipe  in  the  trachcea ,  and  gradually  blowing  in¬ 
to  it,  preffing  at  the  fame  time  on  th t  glottis, 
and  exactly  obferving  all  the  degrees  of  pref- 
fure  poflible,  the  ftrength  of  the  found  con- 
flantly  varied,  thoJ  the  tone  itfelf  did  not  vary 
in  the  leaft :  from  this  experiment  it  is  evident, 
that  the  contraction  of  the  glottis  and  fwift- 
nefs  of  the  air  can  never  make  the  leaft  alte¬ 
ration  in  the  tone  of  the  voice,  without  at 
the  fame  time  confiderably  increafing  the 
ftrength  of  the  found  itfelf. 

Thefe  experiments  induced  M.  Ferrein  to 
look  upon  the  organ  of  the  human  voice  as 
an  inftrument  partly  vocal,  and  partly  inftru- 
rnental,  but  more  inftrumental,  acted  upon 
by  two  fonorous  firings  (the  two  mufcles  of 
the  labia  glotticlis J  •  the  air  coming  out  of  the 
lungs  he  imagines  adts  upon  thefe  firings, 
fomewhat  like  a  bow  on  the  firings  of  a  fid¬ 
dle  ;  to  confirm  this,  he  took  the  trachea  of 
an  animal, and  having  difledted  thofe  mufcles, 
he  blew  with  a  blow-pipe  into  the  end  of  the 
larinx  next  the  lungs,  holding  at  the  fame 
time  thofe  mufcles,  and  by  contracting  them 
.  *  more 
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more  or  lefs,  he  could  perfectly  imitate  the 
human  voice  in  all  its  variations,  as  to  grave 
and  acute  tones,  or  thofe  in  a  medium  between 
both:  he  likewife  cou’d  imitate  the  barking 
of  a  dog,  the  bellowing  of  the  bull,  the  grunt¬ 
ing  of  a  hog,  and  many  other  fuch  founds. 
Thefe  experiments  he  often  verified  in  the 
prefence  of  his  pupils,  and  before  the  acade¬ 
my  ;  and  from  them  concludes,  that  the  above 
two  fine  mufcles  of  the  labia  glottidis  are  the 
organ  of  the  human  voice. 

An  inquiry ,  what  becomes  of  the  air  we  conjlant- 

ly  infpire,  1700. 

All  anatomifts  agree  that  the  blood  every 
inftant  of  life  circulates  thro’  the  lungs,  and 
that  the  air  we  conftantly  infpire,  by  expand¬ 
ing  the  bronchial  veficles  contributes  great¬ 
ly  towards  its  trajedl  thro’  them,  but  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  manner  how  this  is  done. 
Some  imagine  that  the  air  by  its  preffure  only 
on  the  blood-veflels,  helps  forward  the  blood, 
without  ever  entering  the  coats  of  thofe  vef- 
fels,  or  otherwife  mixing  with  the  blood  in 
the  lungs  \  others  believe  that  the  air  pene¬ 
trates  the  veifels  in  the  lungs,  and  by  its  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  blood  fhoves  it  forward  ^  but  none 
hitherto  has  inquired,  what  becomes  of  this 
air,  after  it  mixes  with  the  blood  in  the  lungs  j 
whether  it  exhales  with  the perfpirable  matter , 
or  returns  with  the  blood,  to  be  expelled  the 
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fame  way  it  entered,  by  the  trachea. 

As  it  is  certain  that  more  matter  is  dif- 
charged  by  the  fkin  than  by  all  other  outlets 
of  the  body  taken  together,  fo  it  fhould  feem 
very  probable,  that  this  air  doth  in  like  man¬ 
ner  conftantly  exhale  with  the  lame  perjpira - 
ble  matter .  M.  Mery  is  of  the  contrary  opini¬ 
on  ;  he  conje&ures  that  the  air  which  enters 
the  pulmonary  vein ,  is  carried  thence  to  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  propelled  after 
with  the  blood  into  the  aorta ,  to  make  the 
fame  rounds  with  the  blood,  and  is  brought 
back  with  the  fame  blood  to  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  heart,  and  from  thence  propelled 
into  the  arteria  pulmonalis ,  and  is  at  laft  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  fame  paffage  it  entered,  by  the 
tracbcea .  What  feems  to  countenance  this 
conjecture  is,  i Q.  That  all  animals  put  under 
the  glafs-bell  of  an  air-pump  do  fvvell,  where¬ 
as  did  the  air  exhale  with  the  perfpirable 
matter ,  they  fhould  not.  2°.  When  air  is 
blown  into  the  trachea,  the  left  and  not  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  obferved  to 
fwell.  30.  When  air  is  blown  into  the  arteria 
pulmonalis ,  it  is  obferved  to  efcape  by  th ttra^ 
ebaa,  and  none  of  it  is  taken  up  by  the  cor- 
refponding  vein.  Thefe  experiments  feem 
evidently  to  prove,  that  the  air  we  infpire 
enters  by  the  veins,  and  returns  by  the  arte¬ 
ries  of  the  lungs,  and  does  not  exhale  with 
the  perjpirable  matter .  Further,  the  ufe  here 

affigned 
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aifigned  this  air,  conftantly  circulating  with 
the  blood,  feems  to  corroborate  this  conjec¬ 
ture.  As  the  veins  receive  as  much  blood  upon 
each  contraction  of  the  heart  as  this  throws 
into  the  aorta ,  fo  there  is  as  great  a  force  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  back  this  returning  blood,  as 
was  neceflary  to  propell  it  thro'  the  aorta  $ 
now,  as  the  veins  have  fcarce  any  elafticity, 
they  neceflarily  require  fome  afliftance  to  help 
forward  the  returning  blood.  The  air  we  con¬ 
ftantly  infpire,  and  which  is  the  only  elaftic 
body  we  know,  conftantly  fupplies  this  aflift¬ 
ance  to  the  veins 5  this  air  ads  upon  the  re¬ 
turning  capillary  veins  as  a  counterfpring,  to 
prefs  forward  the  returning  blood,  which  it 
cou’d  not  do,  did  it  conftantly  exhale  with 
the perfpirable  mattery  fome  phifiolo gifts  have 
imagined  :  but  after  this  air  has  performed  its 
circuit,  it  becomes  then  effete,  lofes  its  fpring, 
and  is  therefore  expelled  by  the  trachea,  to 
make  room  for  a  new  fupply,  and  for  the  fame 
purpofes,  and  fo  on  while  the  animal  lives. 

To  this  was  objeded,  that  upon  colled- 
ing  a  fufficient  quantity  of  th efudor  huma- 
nus ,  and  putting  it  pnder  the  bell  of  an  air 
pump,  it  is  obferved  to  contain  as  much  air 
as  any  other  fluid  confequently  the  air  we 
infpire  conftantly  goes  off  with  the  perjpira- 
ble  matter . 

1 

M.  Mery  admits  that  air  conftantly  ex¬ 
hales  thro’  all  the  feveral  outlets  of  the  body 

along 
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along  with  the  cxcre?nentitious  juices  thereof ; 
but  infifts  it  is  not  the  air  we  conftantly  in- 
fpire,  but  that  air  only,  which  we  daily 
take  in  with  our  food,  and  which  is  inti¬ 
mately  blended  with  the  chyle,  fo  as  to  make 
with  it  but  one  and  the  fame  fluid  ;  where¬ 
as  the  air  we  every  inflant  fuck  into  our 
lungs  remains  in  fubftance,  never  blends 
with,  nor  never  can  be  intimately  mixed  with 
the  blood,  and  the  feveral  juices  derived  from 
it,  which  fhou’d  be  well  confidered.  And  it 
is  upon  that  very  account  (its  not  mixing 
with  the  blood,)  that  this  air  is  of  fo  very 
great  ufe  in  the  animal  (Economy  ;  for  by  pre- 
ferving  its  fpringinefs,  it  flioves  on  the  re¬ 
turning  blood,  by  imparting  to  the  capillary 
returning  veins  that  fpringinefs  they  want, 
as  was  before  obferved  \  whereas,  did  it  con¬ 
ftantly  exhale  by  the  vafa  exbalentia ,  along 
with  the  excrementitious  juices ,  it  cou’d  not 
perform  thofe  falutary  effects  ;  and  the  lefs 
fo,  were  it  intimately  mixed  with  the  blood  ; 
for  it  is  a  known  fadt,  that  air  mixed  with 
water  for  example,  is  diflolved,  becomes  the 
fame  fluid  with  it,ofcourfe  lofes  its  property.* 

A  proof  of  this  we  every  day  fee  in  cap- 
cades ,  water  fpouts,  &c.  where  the  air  fud- 
denly  let  in,  raifes  the  water  by  its  preflure 
on  it,  whereas  the  air  intimately  blended 
with  the  fame  water  has  no  fuch  effedt. 

It  is  alfo  as  certain,  that  we  every  inftant 

*  Mar  it  tie,  of 
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of  our  lives  expire  nearly  as  much  air  as  we 
infpire,  which  never  cou'd  be  the  cafe,  did 
this  fame  air  conftantly  exhale  thro’  the  fe- 
veral  outlets  of  the  body  5  all  which  when 
duly  confidered^  will  help  to  evince  the  truth 
of  this  affertion,  viz.  that  the  air  we  con¬ 
ftantly  infpire,  follows  the  courfe  of  the 
blood,  and  is  difcharged  after  by  the  trachaai 
That  the  air  we  conftantly  infpire,  can  ne¬ 
ver  intimately  mix  with  the  blood,  will  be 
the  more  readily  conceived,  by  confidering 
the  following  fad. — All  fluids  are  known  to 
diffolve  but  a  certain  determinate  quantity 
of  fuch  bodies,  as  are  expofed  to  their  a£ti- 
on  :  water  for  example,  will  diffolve  but  a 
certain  quantity  of  fait,  and  if  more  fait  is 
added  than  the  quantity  of  water  employed 
can  diffolve,  this  fuperadded  fait  will  remain 
undiffolved,  in  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  ; 
why  may  not  fome  fuch  like  thing  happen 
in  the  human  body  ?  the  chyle  in  all  ani¬ 
mals  contains  as  much  air  as  it  can  diffolve  5 
this  chyle  carried  daily  to  the  blood,  fupplies 
it  conftantly  and  all  the  juices  feparated  from 
it  with  as  much  air  as  they  are  capable  of 
diffolving,  or  receiving  between  their  inter- 
ftices,  while  the  air  we  conftantly  infpire,  re¬ 
mains  undiffolved  in  fubftance,  as  the  fuper- 
abundant  quantity  of  fait  remained  undif¬ 
folved  in  the  water  :  this  air  thus  undiffolv¬ 
ed,  never  mixing  with  the  blood,  but  pre- 
Vol.  III.  D  ferving 
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fcrving  its  natural  fpringinefs,  is  continually 
making  efforts  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  upon 
that  very  account,  contributes  greatly  to 
bring  back  the  returning  blood,  in  order  at 
laft  to  free  itfelf  from  its  confinement,  by 
thole  outlets  which  are  the  only  ones  capa¬ 
ble  of  giving  it  iffue,  the  capillary  arteries 
of  the  arttria  pulmonalisy  and  which  permit 
nothing  elfe  to  pafs  thro’  them,  at  leaft  while 
they  preferve  their  natural  tone  and  fpringi¬ 
nefs. 

The  following  experiments  feem  to  fbp- 
port  this  affertion.  When  milk  and  water 
are  inje&ed  into  the  arteria  pulmonalis ,  the 
correfponding  capillary  veins  take  it  up  ;  the 
air  intimately  mixed  with  them,  following 
the  fame  courfe.  But  when  air  alone  is  blown 
into  the  fame  artery,  the  air  is  obferved  to 
go  intirely  off  by  the  tracbcea  ;  none  of  it  is 
feen  to  be  taken  up  by  the  correfponding 
veins,  as  they  were  obferved  to  take  up  the 
milk  and  water,  which  feems  to  prove,  that 
it  is  not  the  air  intimately  mix’d  with  our 
food,  that  exhales  thro’  the  veffels  of  the 
lungs,  and  goes  off  by -the  trachea  :  further, 
when  air  is  blown  into  the  trachea,  this  is 
carried  intirely  by  the  veins  to  the  left  ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  heart,  and  not  one  atom  enters 
the  arteries  ;  from  thefe  experiments  it  na¬ 
turally  follows,  that  as  the  pulmonary  artery 
refufes  to  admit  the  air  blown  into  the  tra- 

cbceay 
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cbcea,  but  permits  it  to  exhale  thro’  it,  when 
firli  blown  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  fo 
this  artery  muft  neceflarily  be  the  only  out* 
let  appointed  by  nature  for  its  difcharge. 

Laftly,  when  the  vena  cava  ajcendens  of  a 
live  dog  is  opened  a  little  above  the  emul- 
gent  artery,  it  is  always  obferved,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  blood  runs  out,  the  cava 
fills  with  air,  which  is  carried  to  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart  :  in  this  cafe,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  air  could  come  no  other  way 
but  by  the  capillary  veins,  that  brought  back 
the  returning  blood  ;  and  it  is  as  evident 
that  this  fame  air  was  never  intimately  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  blood,  but  always  remained  un- 
diffolved  in  fubftance,  following  conftantly 
the  courfe  of  the  blood,  till  it  was  at  laft 
difcharged  by  the  trachea  -9  otherwife  in  the 
above  cafe,  it  would  efcape  with  the  blood 
thro’  the  opened  vein,  and  never  purfue  its 
courfe  to  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  as 
in  the  above  experiment  it  is  known  to  do. 

M.  Bouillet ,  Secretary  to  the  academy  of 
Beziers ,  examines  a  new  this  fame  fubjedt  5 
he  confeffes  he  was  formerly  of  the  fame  o- 
pinion  with  Meffrs.  Titcairn  and  Boerhaavey 
that  no  air  cou’d  pafs  to  the  blood,  either 
thro’  the  internal  furface  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  or  thro’  the  exterior  furface  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  but  upon  confidering  the  experiments  of 
Meffrs.  Reaumur ,  Tetit ,  Hales ,  he  imagined 

D  2  that 
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that  air  diffolved  in  any  liquid,  might  pe¬ 
netrate  the  veffels  of  the  lungs,  when  it  had 
been  imbibed  by  the  jcrum ,  that  is  always 
found  there  to  lubrify  the  membranes  of  the 
bronchial  tubes.  In  this  cafe,  he  thinks  the 
air  thus  imbibed,  i.  e.  diffolved  by  the  Jerum , 
might  be  taken  in  by  the  abforbent  veffels, 
and  fo  be  carried  to  the  blood  :  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Sylvius ,  Swammerdam , ' Thrufton ,  and 
verified  by  Bergerus  evince  as  much  ;  they 
took  warm  water,  which  they  had  colored, 
the  better  to  demonftrate  the  thing  ;  they 
poured  this  water  into  the  trachaa  of  a  dog, 
often  repeating  the  fame,  but  without  ufing 
any  force,  or  comprefling  the  lungs ;  yet  it 
penetrated  the  membranes  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  and  was  feen  taken  up  by  the  pul¬ 
monary  veins  ;  the  air  in  like  manner,  when 
imbibed  by  the  jerum,  might  and  does  con- 
ftantly  penetrate  the  fame  membranes,  and 
is  taken  up  by  the  fame  veins. 

All  the  abforbent  cutaneous  veffels  do  in 
like  manner  admit  air  ;  the  w7hole  body  is 
pervious  :  baths  and  undtions  do  demonftrate 
it.  Air  therefore  conftantly  exhales  thro’, 
and  is  as  conftantly  admitted  into  all  parts 
of  an  animal  body.  Hippocrates  was  fenfible 
of  this  fa£t,  when  he  aflerted,  that  the  body 
like  the  lungs,  did  perpetually  admit  and  ex¬ 
hale  air  ;  M.  Keil*  has  ft  nee  confirmed  the 
fame  thing.  ^ 
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The  ufe  of  this  conftant  fupply  of  air  in 
M.  Bouillefs  opinion  is,  to  preferve  the  flui¬ 
dity  of  the  blood  and  its  feveral  juices  ;  to 
keep  up  the  tone  and  fpringinefs  of  the  vef- 
fels ;  the  known  effects  of  the  air  on  our 
bodies  he  thinks  confirms  this  conjedure  ; 
for  when  the  air  we  breathe  is  either  too  hot, 
or  too  cold,  the  blood  and  other  humors  cir¬ 
culating  with  it  are  fenfibly  afifeded  there¬ 
by  ;  when  this  fame  air  lofes  its  fpring,  as 
at  the  approach  of  rain,  &c.  our  blood  and 
the  feveral  humors  mixed  with  it,  for  want 
of  a  due  preffureon  our  veflels,  run  into  co~ 
heflons,  thereby  forming  obftrudions  in  the 
capillary  arteries,  the  fource  of  moft  of  our 
chronic  diforders  ;  laftly,  whenever  this  fame 
air  is  loaded  with  deleterious  particles,  it 
toon  induces  fuch  changes  and  alterations 
in  our  blood  and  humors  as  to  produce  the 
worft  of  diforders,  the  plague  itfelf,  as  daily 
experience  evinces  :  all  this  but  too  evident¬ 
ly  proves  to  us,  that  the  air  conftantly  per¬ 
vades  both  the  lungs  and  exterior  furface  of 
the  body. 

An  Inquiry  hoiv  far  the  ft omach  is  concerned  in 
the  ad  ion  op  v  omitting .  1 700. 

M.  Chirac  was  the  firfl  who  advanced  that 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mufcles  were 
the  foie  agents  in  the  adion  of  vomitting, 
and  that  the  contradion  of  the  fibres  of  the 

ftomach 
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ftomach  had  no  part  in  it,  as  was  hitherto 
univerfally  believed.  M.  du  Verney  the  elder, 
who  had  given  vomits  to  feveral  animals,  in 
order  to  afcertain  the  truth  of  this  fad,  re¬ 
peated  the  fame  experiments  before  the  aca¬ 
demy  ;  but  as  thefe  experiments  did  not  fuf- 
ficiently  clear  up  this  affair,  fo  for  want  of 
more  leifure  time,  the  affair  was  referred  to 
what  further  experiments  M.  du  Verney  fhou'd 
at  a  more  convenient  time  make. 

M.  Littre  among  others  objeded,  that  fome 
vomit  fo  eafily  as  fcarce  to  be  obferved  to 
make  any  efforts  at  all.  2°.  That  all  animals 
that  chew  the  cud,  are  known  eafily  to  bring 
back  their  food  into  their  mouth.  30.  That 
many  are  known  to  throw  up  clyfters  by  the 
mouth,  which  in  a  great  part  of  their  paffage 
were  out  of  the  power  or  any  influence  of 
the  preffure  of  the  diaphragm ,  and  abdomi¬ 
nal  mufcles  ;  and  laftly,  as  the  cejophagus ,  fto¬ 
mach  and  inteftines  are  one  continued  canal, 
and  as  thefe  have  naturally  a  perijlaltic  motion , 
capable  of  expelling  their  contents,  fo  Tis 
more  than  probable,  that  they  have  alfo  their 
antiperiflaltic  motion  5  confequently,  as  the 
ftomach  and  cefophagus  are  a  continuation  of 
the  inteftines,  they  have  alfo  their  motion 
or  contradion. 

Examples  of  fome  fudden  deaths .  1701. 

A  young  lad  about  16  years  old,  began  to 

\yafte 
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wafte  in  his  flefh  fince  he  was  14  ;  he  had 
alfo  a  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  up¬ 
on  the  leaft  violent  exercife,  or  pafhon,  wou’d 
faint  away  :  he  happened  one  evening  to  be 
very  angry  with  one  of  his  companions,  and 
having  fupped  more  plentifully  that  night 
than  ufual,  he  went  to  bed  by  ten,  flept 
quietly  till  twTo  :  he  then  awoke  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  fit  of  coughing,  which  was  foon  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  violent  hemorrhage ,  which  carried  him 
off  by  five  in  the  morning.  M.  Littre  who 
opened  him,  found  a  good  deal  of  froathy 
blood  in  both  the  trachcea  and  bronchia ,  in 
both  cava’s ,  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
and  in  the  arteria  ‘puimonalis  :  this  blood  was 
coagulated,  and  yet  there  was  not  one  drop  * 
of  blood  in  the  left  ventricle  :  the  pulmona¬ 
ry  vein  was  greatly  diftended,  and  near  as 
big  as  the  heart,  and  contained  a  flefhy  con- 
crefcence,  two  inches  thick  ;  the  under  por¬ 
tion  of  the  left  auricle  wTas  thicker  than  ufu- 
al  ;  it  was  befides  oflified,  and  narrower 
than  the  upper  portion  of  the  fame.  This 
preternatural  conformation  of  this  auricle  is 
what  intercepted  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
thro’  the  pulmonary  vein  ;  the  polypus  in  like 
manner  contributed  to  intercept  the  courfe 
of  the  blood  and  to  diftend  the  auricle,  as 
w7as  before  obferved. 

Now,  as  the  blood  cou’d  no  longer  pafs 

ro’ the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  vein,  it  ne- 

ceffarily 
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cellar ily  mull:  ftagnate  in  the  capillary  arte-c 
ries  of  the  arteria  pulmoualis ;  thefe  of  courfe! 
muft  foon  be  diftended,  and  at  laft  ruptured  $ 
whence  the  above  froathy  blood  found  in  the 
trachea  and  lungs.  The  jerum  by  ftagnating 
became  acrid,  and  falling  on  the  bronchia ,  ex¬ 
cited  that  troublefome  cough,  and  difficulty 
of  breathing  ;  the  efted  any  violent  exercife, 
or  paffion  had  on  the  patient  was  to  rarefy  the 
blood  in  the  lungs  :  its  return  to  the  left  ven¬ 
tricle  was  the  ealier  intercepted  $  the  aorta  by 
this  means,  being  depri  ved  of  blood,  the  brain 
muft  of  courfe  be  dep:ived  for  a  time  given 
of  its  due  quantity  of  blood  ;  little  or  no  fe- 
cretion  of  fpirits  cou’d  then  be  made :  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  the  patient  muft  neceflarily  faint, 
and  die  at  laft,  when  no  blood  at  all  could 
pafs  to  the  left  ventricle.  The  extraordinary 
meal  the  patient  had  taken  the  night  before, 
diftended  greatly  the  ftomach,  and  forced  up 
the  diaphragm ,  fo  as  to  contrad  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax ,  and  of  courfe  comprefs  the  lungs, 
which  contributed  very  much  to  the  burfting 
of  fome  of  the  veflels. 

A  woman  died  fuddenly  in  the  fired,  ibid. 

M.  Littre  opened  this  woman  ;  he  found 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  greatly  inflam¬ 
ed,  and  by  that  means  become  8  lines  thick  * 
while  the  riffit  was  but  one  line  thick  :  the 

o 

cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  was  of  courfe  great- 
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ly  diminiflicd,  and  what  is  more,  it  had  not 
one  drop  of  blood  in  it.  The  aorta  was  offifi- 
ed  in  many  places  ;  its  interior  coats  were  full 
of  fmall  fungous  ulcers,  tho’  without  any  in¬ 
flammation  ;  the  jtgmoidal  valves  wTere  both 
hard  and  callous  ;  tho,  vena  cava ,  right  auricle 
and  ventricle  were  full  of  black,  coagulated 
blood ;  the  lungs  in  like  manner  were  diftend- 
ed  writh  blood;  but  it  wTas  lefs  black  and  more 
liquid.  The  inflammation  of  the  left  ventri¬ 
cle  undoubtedly  proceeded  from  an  obftruc- 
tion  in  the  coronary  arteries ;  the  blood  not 
been  taken  up  by  the  coronary  veins,  foon 
diftended  the  above  arteries,  whence  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  thicknefs  of  the  left  ventricle. 
The  oflification,  and  wafte  of  the  mufcuJar 
coats  of  the  aorta  fo  weaken’d  its  Jfftole,  that 
it  cou’d  not  propell  the  blood  to  the  brain, 
and  the  other  parts ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  there 
cou’d  be  no  fecretion  of  the  vital  fluid ;  of 
courfe  no  influx  of  the  fame  into  the  heart. 
This  neceflarily  became  paralytic;  death 
mutt  unavoidably  enfue. 

Sudden  death  owing  to  one  of  the  figtnoidal 

valves .  1713. 

To  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
it  is  not  fufficient  that  the  heart  propells  the 
blood  into  the  arteries,  but  thefe  mutt  like- 
wife  contract  themfelves,  to  pufh  forward  the 
blood  they  received;  and  as  the  arteries  are 
Vol.  III.  E  elaftic 
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elaftic  tubes,  whofe  contradile  power  is  from 
their  circumference  to  their  axis,  fo  they  pro- 
pell  the  contained  fluid  equally  to  both  ex¬ 
tremities  ^  wherefore  if 6 'Provident  Nature  had 
not  placed  fome  impediment,  what  anato- 
mifls  call  valves  from  their  office,  fomething 
like  folding  doors,  at  the  orifice  of  each  ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  heart,  the  blood  propelled  by  the 
heart  into  thofe  arteries,  wou’d  upon  their 
lateral  contradion,  fall  back  into  the  ventri¬ 
cles  of  the  heart,  which  muft  foon  put  an  end 
to  its  circulation. 

This  was  exadly  the  cafe  of  a  woman  who 
died  fuddenly,  and  whom  M.  Littre  opened  ^ 
one  of  the  ftgmoidal  valves  was  faff  ened  to  the 
trunk  of  the  aorta ,  which  prevented  its  re¬ 
ceiving  any  more  blood,  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart  continually  receiving  blood,  and  not 
able  to  difeharge  any  of  it,  was  at  laft  over¬ 
powered;  its  adion  muff  ceafe  of  courfe, 
death  in  fuch  a  cafe  muff  inevitably  enfue. 

Another  died  fuddenly  upon  taking  a  doje  of 

phyfic. .  1 70 1. 

M.  Littre  opened  this  man  aJfo,  who  was 
50  years  old;  he  complained  before  he  took 
this  phyfic  of  a  weight  on  his  cheft,  and  of  a 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  ufed  fometimes  to 
fpit  a  little  blood.  He  did  not  appear  to  have 
any  prefling  occafioi}  for  the  phyfic,  and  yet 
he  died  j  hour  after,  greatly  epprefled,  and 

in 
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in  violent  convulfions,  endeavouring  to  no 
purpofe  to  vomit. 

Upon  opening  him,  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart  was  twice  thicker  than  ufual ;  the  fig- 
moidal  valves ,  were  cartilaginous,  and  when 
fhut,  were  above  two  lines  afunder  ;  the  aorta 
was  double  its  natural  capacity,  and  its  coats 
were  confiderably  thinner.  Its  interior  fur- 
face  was  ulcered  in  many  places,  and  thefe 
ulcers  had  confumed  near  half  the  fubftance 
of  its  coats:  there  were  befides  many  ofiified 
points,  fome  as  large  as  the  nail  of  one’s 
thumb,  while  its  feveral  branches  were  both 
found  and  of  their  natural  thicknefs.  In  each 
cavity  of  the  thorax  were  found  fix  ounces  of 
a  redifh  fermn  •  the  lungs  were  both  big  and 
heavy,  and  the  blood  in  them  was  fluid  :  the 
glands  of  the  lungs,  the  bronchia  and  fome  of 
their  vehicles,  were,  in  the  place  of  air,  fo 
full  of  the  fame  ferum,  that  M.  Littre  cou’d 
hardly  dilate  them,  even  by  blowing  into 
them  with  a  bellows  ;  the  pericardium  and  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  hypogajirium  contained  a  good  deal 
of  the  fame  kind  of  Jerum^  the  cartilages  of 
the  larinx  were  ofiified  ;  th z glottis  on  account 
of  this  oflification,  was  greatly  contracted  ; 
the  two  large  branches  of  the  bronchia  in  the 
left  fide  were  lightly  excoriated,  from  whence 
probably  the  little  blood  the  patient’  11  fed  to 
fpit  up  came. 

M .Littre  attributes  the  caufe  of  this  man’s 
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death  to  the  thinnefs  of  the  coats  of  the  aortay 
while  thofe  of  its  branches  remained  ftronger, 
oppofing  of  courfe  too  great  a  refinance  to 
the  aorta  •  for  to  carry  on  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  there  fhou’d  be  a  due  proportion 
in  point  of  ftrength  between  the  contradile 
force  of  the  aorta  and  its  feveral  branches  ta¬ 
ken  together;  for,  as  it  is  the  contractile 
force  of  the  aorta  and  its  branches  that  puih- 
es  forward  the  blood,  propelled  by  the  heart 
into  the  aorta ,  this  force  is  neceffarily  as  the 
folidity  (thicknefs)  of  the  mufcular  coats  of 
the  aorta  ;  but  as  the  coats  of  the  aorta  were 
here  fo  thin,  their  contradile  force  was  not 
able  to  diftend  its  branches;  this  is  what  oc¬ 
casioned  this  great  dilatation  of  the  aorta. 

The  offification  of  the  figmoidal  valves , 
contributed  a  good  deal  to  the  dilatation  of 
the  trunks  of  both  the  aorta's  ;  for  thefe  valves 
being  offifiedcou’d  not  fufficiently  clofethem- 
fclves  fo  as  to  prevent  the  return  of  a  part  ot 
the  blood  into  the  left  ventricle;  the  heart 
being  conftantly  obliged  to  propcll  this  over¬ 
plus  of  blood  into  thofe  trunks,  their  coats 
were  neceflarily  diftended,  of  courfe  became 
thinner. 

Another  killed  hint fe  If  in  an  infant,  by  running 
bis  head  with  all  his  might  againfi  a  wall.  1705. 

This  man  lay  under  fentence  of  death,  and 
was  to  be  broak  on  the  wheel,  to  avoid  which, 

he 
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he  ran  with  all  his  force  againft  the  wall  of 
the  dungeon  he  was  in,  with  both  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  and  his  head  hanging  down. 
He  inftantly  fell  down  dead,  without  even  a 
groan,  or  fpeaking  one  word,  as  his  fellow- 
criminals  allured  M.  Littre ,  who  was  called 
upon  to  open  him.  M.  Littre  was  greatly  fur- 
prized  to  find  neither  tumor  nor  contufion  on 
the  exterior  parts,  nor  fradture  in  the  cranium , 
upon  cutting  the  integuments,  and  was  no 
lefs  furprized  to  find  every  thing  in  its  na¬ 
tural  ftate.  The  cerebrum ,  cerebellum  and  me* 
clulla  oblongata  were  all  found,  and  both  to 
the  view  and  touch  much  more  firm  and 
compadt  than  ufual,  nor  did  they  fill  the 
cranium ,  as  they  always  do.  M.  Littre  con¬ 
jectures  that  this  man's  death  was  owing  to 
the  fudden  collapfion  of  the  brain,  by  which 
means  the  influx  of  the  animal  fpirits  into 
the  heart  and  lungs  was  fuddenly  intercept¬ 
ed  ;  the  brain  thus  fuddenly  collapfed,  and 
not  being  elaftic,  cou’d  not  reftore  itfelf 5 
death  mu  ft  neceffarily  enfue. 

Why  no  tumor  or  contufion  appeared  ex¬ 
teriorly  was  owing  to  the  fudden  collapfion 
of  the  veffels  of  the  brain,  which  fuddenly 
flopp’d  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  all 
parts.  A  tumor  after  a  contufion  proceeds 
from  the  blood  extravafated  in  the  contufed 
parts,  but  as  the  blood  fuddenly  ceafed  cir¬ 
culating  in  the  cafe  before  us,  the  iriflant  the 

veffels 
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veffels  in  the  integuments  were  contufed, 
there  cou’d  be  no  extravafation,  of  courfe 
no  tumor. 

Sudden  death  from  confined  putrid  air.  1745. 

M.  Dupuy  phyfician  at  Rochefort  writes  to 
M.  du  Hamel ,  that  upon  difcharging  the  crew 
of  one  of  the  king’s  fhips,  after  its  return 
from  Cadiz ,  one  of  the  failors  happened  to 
knock  out  the  bung  of  a  hogfhead,  that  had 
fea-water  in  it,  which  had  been  imprudent¬ 
ly  bunged  down ;  and  that  he  was  ftruck 
dead  in  an  inftant.  That  fix  more,  who  were 
in  the  hold  with  him,  but  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  hogfhead,  were  likewife  knocked 
down,  left  fenfelefs  with  fome  convulfive 
motions.  The  furgeon  upon  hearing  of  the 
accident,  ran  to  their  affiftance ;  but  he  no 
fooner  entered  the  hold  of  the  {hip  than  he 
fhared  the  fame  fate  of  the  reft.  But  as  foon 
as  they  were  dragged  out  of  the  hold  into 
the  open  air,  they  all  to  the  firft,  recovered. 
The  body  of  the  firft  failor  was  fwelled  pro- 
digioufly,  and  black  blood  came  from  his 
mouth,  note,  and  ears.  But  as  he  was  alrea¬ 
dy  become  fo  rotten,  it  was  not  poflible  to 
open  him. 

Of  the  formation  of  the  human  foetus.  1701. 

The  fyftem  of  the  generation  of  all  vivi¬ 
parous  animals  from  eggs,  contained  in  the 

ovaria 
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ovaria  of  all  viviparous  females,  is  now  ge¬ 
nerally  received  by  moft  anatomifts  ;  for  ex- 
clufive  of  the  many  authentic  proofs  of  the 
exiftence  of  thofe  eggs  in  all  viviparous  fe¬ 
males,  the  general  analogy  obfervable  in  all 
nature ,  is  to  a  docil  and  difcerning  mind  a 
kind  of  demonftration.  Plants  are  known  to 
proceed,  from  what  in  due  propriety  offpeech, 
might  be  called  ova  •  for  the  germ  in  the  plant, 
is  in  every  refped  like  the  ovum ,  found  in 
viviparous  females  :  likewife,  all  oviparous 
animals  are  known  to  proceed  from  ova  : 
and  there  is  a  ftrong  prefumption,  that  the 
only  difference  between  oviparous  and  vivi¬ 
parous  animals  is,  that  the  latter  are  hatch¬ 
ed  and  brought  to  perfection  and  life  within  * 
the  body  of  the  female,  the  other  without 
the  body. 

M.  Mery  oppofes  this  generally  received 
opinion,  and  further  infifts,  that  what  moft 
anatomifts  have  hitherto  taken  for  ova ,  are 
no  more  than  little  cells,  full  of  a  clear  li¬ 
quor  ;  thefe  cells  therefore  cannot,  with  any 
propriety  be  called  ova  :  an  ovum  fhou’d  be 
a  feparate  body,  enveloped  in  its  own  mem¬ 
brane  or  covering  ;  thofe  ova  in  queftion  have 
no  fuch  diftinCt  covering  ;  befides,  the  com¬ 
mon  integument  of  the  ovaria  is  of  too  corn- 
pad  a  texture,  to  permit  fuch  foft  bodies, 
as  thofe  pretended  ova  are  to  lacerate  and 
open  themfelves  a  paftage  thro’  it. 
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The  abettors  of  the  fyftem  of  generation 
from  ova  reply,  and  infift  that  in  the  firft 
place,  every  individual  ovum  hath  its  pecu¬ 
liar  membrane,  which  comes  out  with  it, 
and  upon  its  unfolding,  is  known  to  be  the 
integuments  of  the  future  embrio .  2°.  The 
cicatrix  found  in  the  exterior  envelope  or 
membrane  of  the  ovaria  of  all  viviparous  fe¬ 
males,  is  a  demonftrative  proof  of  the  exit 
of  thofe  ova  thro’  this  membrane. 

M.  Littre  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  fhew  both  the  ova  and  cicatrix  in  the  ova¬ 
ria  of  a  woman  he  opened  :  the  right  ova¬ 
rium  was  much  bigger  than  what  is  natural, 
and  feparated  inwardly  into  two  cells,  full 
of  a  watery  liquor,  which  had  intirely  chang¬ 
ed  its  ftrudfure  :  he  found  in  this  fame  ova¬ 
rium  an  aperture  3  lines  in  diameter,  thro' 
which  an  ovum  had  lately  paffed,  for  it  was 
found'  in  the  adjoining  tube  :  it  was  a  line 
in  diameter  ;  but  as  the  entrance  into  the 
womb  from  this  tube  was  feirrhous  and  con- 
traded,  it  was  obliged  to  remain  in  the  tube. 
In  the  left  ovarium ,  M.  Littre  cou’d  perceive 
thro’  the  common  integument  2  Ova\  each 
4  lines  in  diameter  ;  the  covering  or  mem¬ 
brane  of  this  ovarium  thro’  its  whole  extent, 
was  half  a  line  thick,  except  in  thofe  parts, 
where  the  ova  touched  it  ;  there  it  was  as 
thin  as  the  outer  fkin  of  an  onion.  Thefc  ova 
appeared  full  of  blood  veflels,  cxadly  like  as 

the 
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the  yelks  found  in  the  ovaria  of  fowl  appear. 

M.  Littre  found  a  3d  ovum  in  the  lame 
ovarium ,  in  which  was  a  foetus  a  line  and  a 
half  thick,  and  3  lines  long,  attached  inte¬ 
riorly  to  its  membrane  by  the  funis ,  which 
funis  was  one  third  of  a  line  thick,  and  a  line 
and  a  half  long.  M.  Littre  cou’d  eafily  dif- 
tinguifh  the  head,  and  in  it  the  mouth,  with 
a  little  eminence  for  the  nofe  ;  where  the 
eyes  fhould  be,  he  obferved  two  little  lines  ; 
at  the  end  of  the  little  trunk,  two  little  emi¬ 
nences  were  to  be  feen,  each  as  big  as  a  mid- 
ling  pin’s  head,  and  two  other  fuch  eminen¬ 
ces  on  each  fide  on  the  upper  part,  all  which 
in  due  time  would  become  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities. 

M.  Littre  purfuing  his  inquiries  into  the 
fame  fubjedt,  obferved  in  a  woman  of  25, 
who  died  foon  after  fhe  was  delivered  in 
1703,  a  tumor  in  the  left  ovarium ,  which  was 
as  big  as  a  cherry,  covered  with  the  common 
membrane  of  the  ovarium ,  and  in  the  middle 
of  this  tumor  an  aperture  a  line  and  a  half 
broad,  thro’  which  the  ovum  undoubtedly  had 
paffed. 

M.  Littre  found  in  another  woman  of  38, 
an  oval  body  in  the  right  ovarium ,  10  lines 
long,  7  broad  and  4  thick,  of  the  color  and 
confiftence  of  flefh,  and  attached  by  a  little 
pedicle  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  occu¬ 
pying  two  thirds  of  the  ovarium .  M.  Littre 
Vol.III.  F  con- 
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conjectures  this  muft  be  a  mole,  which  began 
to  unfold  in  the  ovarium ,  as  moles  are  often 
found  to  do  in  the  womb  ;  from  this  he  in¬ 
fers,  that  the  ova  might,  in  like  manner, 
begin  to  unfold  themfelves  in  the  ovarium  : 
he  thinks  every  cellule  in  the  ovarium ,  might 
with  regard  to  the  ovum  it  contains,  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  little  matrix  •  the  ovarium  there¬ 
fore  will  be  a  common  matrix  to  all  the  lit- 
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tie  ova  it  contains,  as  the  uterus  becomes  a 
particular  matrix  to  every  ovum ,  that  comes 
there  for  its  full  perfection  :  according  to 
this  fyftem,  an  ovum  may  unfold  itfelf  to  a 
certain  point  in  the  ovarium ,  but  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  conveyed  into  the  womb  to  come 
to  its  full  perfection. 

M.  Littre  in  1704  opened  a  woman  of  40, 
who  in  all  that  time  had  but  one  child  ;  the 
left  fallopiam  tube  clofcly  adhered  to  the  ova¬ 
rium ,  and  in  it  the  ckatrix  was  very  vilible  ; 
while  the  leaft  veftige  of  any  fuch  cicatrix 
was  not  to  be  feen  in  the  right  ovarium  ;  a 
manifeft  proof,  that  the  only  child  this#  wo¬ 
man  ever  had,  came  thro’  the  cicatrix  in  the 
left  ovarium. 

But  what  muft  finally  and  unanfwerably 
determine  this  matter,  is  what  the  fame  M. 
Littre  found  in  a  woman  of  25,  who  died 
4  months  after  a  lying-in  :  this  woman  he 
opened  in  1706,  the  right  fallopian  tube  ad¬ 
hered  in  all  its  circumference  to  the  right  • 

ovarium , 
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ovarium,  and  in  it  was  found  an  ovum ,  3  lines 
in  diameter,  part  of  which  was  without  the 
ovarium  •  the  part  within  the  ovarium  was 
in  a  kind  of  calix ,  which  exteriorly  appeared 
full  of  blood  veftels  ;  it  was  compofed  of 
two  diftind  fubftances,  the  interior  glandu¬ 
lar,  the  exterior  mufcular.  What  M.  Littre 
has  here  difcovercd,  are  fome  of  the  moft 
hidden  myfteries  of  generation,  which  Nature 
very  rarely  permits  us  to  fee,  much  lefs  ex¬ 
amine  into  ;  however,  this  muft  for  ever 
eftablifh  the  generation  of  all  viviparous  ani¬ 
mals  from  the  ova ,  found  in  the  ovaria  of  all 
viviparous  females* 

M.  du  V erney  the  younger,  who  for  fome 
time  before  had  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
fame  inquiries,  examines  the  uterus' s  of  qua- 
drupedes ,  cows  and  fieep,  to  fee  if  he  cou’d 
difeover  any  thing  like  ova  in  their  ovaria * 
Comparative  anatomy  has  been  always  of 
fervice  in  difeovering  the  real  ftrudure  of 
ftmilar  parts  in  the  human  body. 

M.  du  V erney  fully  experienced  tills  in  the 
prefent  inquiry  ;  for  having  difleded  feveral 
uterus's  of  cows ,  and  minutely  examined  into 
the  ft ru dure  of  their  ovaria ,  he  produced 
fome  of  them  before  the  academy  ;  one  had 
a  fcctus  1  5  days  old  and  fully  formed,  ano¬ 
ther  3  weeks,  and  another  a  month  old  ;  in 
all  wdiich  the  exit  of  the  ovum  out  of  the 
ovarium  was  very  vilible  ^  he  further  obferv- 
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ed,  that  the  aperture  thro’  which  the  ovum 
paffed,  was  like  a  half  moon,  and  that  the 
edges  lapped  over  each  other,  like  the  fcales 
of  a  fifh  ;  upon  blowing  with  his  blow-pipe 
into  this  aperture,  he  obferveed  that  all  the 
vefic/es  in  th c  .ovarium,  as  alfo  all  its  blood- 
veffels  were  filled  with  air,  but  that  the  fame 
wou’d  not  happen,  upon  blowing  into  an 
aperture,  made  with  a  lancet  in  the  fame  ex¬ 
terior  membrane  of  the  ovarium. 

Whoever  wou’d  fee  thefe  ova  intire,  and 
in  their  natural  fituation,  Ihou’d  gently  fe- 
parate  the  ovarium  in  two,  beginning  where 
the  blood- veffels  enter  it ;  by  oblerving  this 
method,  thofe  ova  will  prefent  themlelves 
intire  ;  befides,  we  may  with  pleafure  fee, 
how  the  exterior  membrane  becomes  thin, 
and  where  it  opens  to  let  the  ovum  out,  and 
how  this  naturally  happens  ;  nor  is  this  more 
difficult  to  conceive,  than  how  the  pods  of 
feeds,  the  hufks  of  feveral  kinds  of  fruit, 
wall  and  cheft-nuts,  fee .  naturally  open  to 
let  out  their  feed,  fruit,  fee. 

M.  dii  V erney ,  willing  to  know  whether  the 
above  aperture  had  any  communication  with 
the  blood  veffels,  he  blew  into  the  fpermatic 
vein  5  the  intire  ovarium  was  filled  with  air  j 
"part  of  which  vifibly  efcaped  thro’  the  aper¬ 
ture. 

Upon  his  opening  another  ovarium ,  in  the 
manner  before  direded,  he  found  an  ovum , 

.  with 
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with  one  half  ftilf  in  its  caltx,  not  unlike  an 
acorn  in  its  hulk  ;  upon  blowing  into  it,  he 
obferved  the  air  did  pafs  between  this  calix 
and  its  ovum,  and  blowing  after  into  the 
aperture  in  the  ovarium ,  the  air  likewTife  dis¬ 
tended  the  very  membrane  of  the  ovum  •  this 
unanfwerably  proves  that  what  are  found  in 
the  ovaria  of  all  viviparous  females  are  real 
ova ,  and  not  a  fimple,  pallucid  liquor,  con¬ 
tain’d  in  cells,  as  M.  Mery  and  others  wou’d 
leem  to  inlinuate  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fi¬ 
nally  determine  the  generation  of  all  vivi¬ 
parous  animals  from  the  ova ,  found  in  the 
ovaria  of  all  viviparous  females. 

A further  inquiry  into  the  myjiery  of  generation,  from  my  own 

reading  and  obfervation. 

Tho’  the  far  greater  number  of  anatomical  and  medical 
writers  have  long  fince  fubfcribed  to  Fan  Horn ,  deGraaf, 
Steno  Kerkringius,  and  others,  that  all  viviparous  animals 
were  produced  from  eggs,  found  in  the  ovaria  of  all  vivi¬ 
parous  females,  yet  fince  HartfoekerP s  bold  difcovery  of 
living  animalcula  in  fetnine  mafculino,  and  LeauwenhocF s 
microfcopical  obfervations,  generation  is  confidered  by  many 
as  the  filling  up,  and  lengthening  of  the  tubes  of  thefe  ani¬ 
malcula  already  formed  ;  confequently  all  the  mother  con¬ 
tributes  is  a  nidus  only,  where  the  proper  nourifhment  for 
the  unfolding  the  fmall  tubes  of  thefe  animalcula  might  be 
had  ;  but  Morgagni ,  Santorini ,  Nigrofoli,  who  has  profef- 
fedly  wrote  on  generation,  alfo  Valfneri ,  Paiton  and  others, 
have  elaborately  wrote  againft  this  fyftem  of  animalcula  in 
feniine  mafculino.  M.  Needham,  remarkably  dexterous  at 
microfcopical  obfervations  by  feveral  experiments  made  in 
concert  with  M.  de  Bujfon  of  Paris ,  as  well  as  feveral  others 
of  his  own,  has  demonftrated  the  impoflibility  of  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  the  human  foetus  from  thefe  animalcula ,  by  prov- 
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ing  they  do  not  exi ft  as  animalcula ,  while  in  the  vefiels  of 
the  male,  or  during  the  due  courfe  of  impregnation:  but 
that  they  are  produced  in  that  fluid,  upon  its  being  expo- 
fed  to  the  air,  whereby  it  Jofes  its  natural  texture,  under¬ 
going  nearly  the  fame  alteration  the  infufion  of  plants  and 
feeds  do,  wherein  animalcula  like  thofe  of  the  fetnen  are 
afterwards  feen  ;  the  production  of  thofe  animalcules ,  he 
obferves  is  very  fudden,  while  that  of  the  animalcules  in 
thofe  infuflons  is  a  good  deal  flower  :  but  infills,  that  the 
animals  exiil  in  neither  before  the  expofure  to  the  air,  and 
alteration  of  their  texture. 

As  the  future  embrio,  according  to  this  fyftem,  is  perfect 
and  alive  in  the  femen ,  and  that  all  it  wants  is  a  nidus , 
where  it  may  receive  the  proper  nourifhment  to  unfold  and 
lengthen  its  tubes,  thefe  two  confequences  I  apprehend  do 
necefTarily  follow,  i°.  As  the  male  only  fupplies  the  ani- 
malculum ,  this  muff  always  refemble  the  male,  and  the 
male  only.  2°.  As  the  female  contributes  no  more  than  a 
nidus ,  and  proper  food,  no  part  of  the  future  embrio  can 
refemble  the  mother,  of  courfe  fhe  can  neither  change  or 
otherwife  alter  any  of  its  lineaments,  of  both  which  every 
day’s  experience  convince  us  of  the  contrary^. 

For  inftance,  a  mule  got  between  a  jack-afs  and  a  mare , 
partakes  more  of  the  dame  than  of  the fire  ;  all  he  retains 
of  the  fire  is  the  extremities,  the  feet,  tail  and  ears,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  black  crofs  on  the  back  :  the  reft  of  his  body 
is  like  the  dame ;  this  feems  unanfwrerably  to  prove  that 
the  female  contains  in  her  eggs  the  firft  rudiments  of  her 
own  fpecies ,  and  that  the  impregnation  was  able  to  change 
the  lefs  ufeful  parts,  the  extremities  into  the  likenefs  of  the 
male.  See  Phil.  Tranf  Abridg.  Vol.  II.  p.  91 2. 

M.  Martin  informs*  us,  that  he  kept  a  cock  without  a 
tail  with  other  poultry,  and  bens  alfo  of  the  fapie  kind,  and 
yet  the  chicks  were  fo  far  from  being  like  the  cock,  that  tho’ 
he  was  folicitous  to  preferve  the  breed,  yet  he  feldom 
cou’d  breed  any  chicks  without  tails ;  he  further  adds,  that 
he  had  one  ben,  with  the  feathers  upwards,  and  tho’  he  had 
no  cock  of  the  fame  fort,  yet  he  had  more  chicks  like  this 
one  hen  than  like  any  cock  in  his  yard.  Phil.  Tranf  Abrid „ 
Vol.  IX.  p.  307.  in  the  note. 
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Thefe  matters  of  fa£t  rmid  ever  puzzle  the  abettors  of 
the  fydem  of  animalcula  to  account,  how  it  comes  that  the 
foetus  is  not  always  of  the  fame  fpecies  with,  and  always 
like  the  male. 

But  lecondly,  every  body  converfant  with  phyfical  wri¬ 
ters  mud  know,  that  the  females  of  both  the  human  and 
brute  creation  have  fo  great  a  power  over  their  young  as 
to  change  their  lineaments  and  features,  and  often  totally 
to  dedroy  the  whole  embrio  ;  many  inftances  of  this  may 
be  feen  hereafter,  of  the  force  of  imagination  of  women. 

But  exclufive  of  thofe  matters  of  fa£t,  let  us  now  turn 
our  inquiries  unto  the  anatomical  difquifition  of  the  parts 
of  generation  of  a  woman,  and  endeavour  from  thence  to 
draw  fuch  conclufions,  as  may  amount  to  a  demondration 
of  this  important  quedion.  Firff,  let  us  attentively  confider 
thofe  principal  parts  of  a  woman,  concerned  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  generation  ;  two  large  ovaria ,  allowed  by  the 
mod  eminent  anatomids  to  be  turgid  with  ova.  2°.  Two 
hollow  tubes,  well  known  by  their  firff  difcover’s  name,  the 
tubes  of  Fallopius,  which  are  fo  clofely  connected  with  the 
womb,  and  whofe  ftru&ure  and  fituation  are  fuch,  that 
in  coitu ,  they  naturally  grafp  the  ovarium ,  and  thereby  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  exit  of  the  impregnated  ovum ,  which  they  con¬ 
vey  after  into  the  womb,  where  it  comes  to  its  full  perfec¬ 
tion.  How  often  thefe  ova  have  been  found,  fome  begin¬ 
ning  to  unfold  in  their  very  refervoir,  the  ovarium  (fee  be¬ 
fore  p.  42.  et  feq.)  others  in  the  fallopian  tubes ,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  inflances  in  Vol.  I.  of  this  abrid.  p .  1 17. 

A  ferious  attention  to  thefe  matters  of  faCt,  deduced 
from  the  known  druCture  of  the  parts  of  generation  of  a 
woman,  mud  convince  the  greated  fkcptic ,  that  all  this 
grand  apparatus  was,  by  the  all-wife  creator^  defigned  for 
far  more  confiderable  ufes  than  barely  to  fupply  an  ani- 
malculum  with  a  proper  nidus  and  pabulum.  This  matter  in 
debate  mud  receive  an  additional  proof  from  this  reflection, 
that  every  ovum ,  contained  in  the  ovaria  of  all  viviparous 
females  is  originally  compofed  of  two  integuments  or 
■membranes,  which  upon  their  unfolding,  are  known  to 
be  the  chorion  and  amnois ,  which  together  with  their  blood- 
ycflels  are  demondrably  productions  of  the  fcetus ,  and 

which 
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which  indifputably  pre-exifted  in  the  ovum  before  copula* 
tion. 

As  this  is  inconteftabh  the  cafe,  the  exigence  of  ani¬ 
malcula  in  fern.  mafc.  as  ti »e  origin  of  all  viviparous  animals 
muft  be  acknowledged  to  ue  admitted  in  direft  oppofition 
to  matter  of  fa  ft ;  for  fhou’d  it  be  admitted  that  this 
animalculum  might  be  able  to  work  its  way  to  the  ovarium, 
penetrate  it  alter  and  impregnate  an  ovum ,  which  may  be 
conveyed  by  one  or  other  of  the  fallopian  tubes  into  the 
womb,  it  will  ever  remain  a  difficult  matter  to  explain, 
how  this  fame  embrio  comes  after  to  beunited,or  connefted 
with  the  placenta ,  the  chorion  and  amnois ,  all  real  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  cutis,  cuticula ,  and  blood-veffels  of  the  foetus , 
and  pre-exifting  in  the  ovum  before  copulation. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  I  apprehend  we  may  from  ana¬ 
logy,  which  certainly  ought  to  carry  great  weight  with  it, 
when  we  contemplate  the  manifold  works  of  the  creation, 
as  being  founded  on  this  wife  and  well  known  maxim, 
that  God  never  employs  two  different  means  to  come  at  the 
fame  end ,  reafonably  conclude,  that  all  viviparous  as  well 
as  all  oviparous  animals  proceed  from  ova  ;  the  only  diffe¬ 
rence  feems  to  be  this,  all  viviparous  animals  are  hatched 
and  brought  to  life  within  the  body  of  the  female,  where¬ 
of  all  oviparous  animals  are  by  the  general  appointment  of 
nature,  hatched  and  brought  to  life  without  the  body  of 
the  female.  I  fay,  by  the  general  appolnt?nent  of  Tiature,  for 
we  know  that  oviparous  females  may,  and  have  hatched  and 
brought  to  perfe&ion  their  young  within  their  bodies.  A 
hen  has  been  found  to  hatch  her  own  egg  within  her  body, 
but  not  being  able  to  exclude  it,  {he  died  with  it  in  her 
body,  a  fate  that  has  often  happened  to  many  viviparous 
females ,  efpecially  in  extra-uterine  conceptions.  Upon 
opening  this  ben  a  perfedt  chick  was  found  in  her  ova¬ 
rium .* 

To  conclude,  this  immenfe  number  of  animalcula , 
faid  to  be  contained  in  the  feminal  liquid  of  man,  fhould, 
I  apprehend  rather  induce  us  to  reject  this  hypothecs  of 
living  animalcula ,  efpecially  as  the  abettors  ©f  this  fyffem 
admit,  that  every  animalculum  is  a  perfect  embrio  j  they  fur* 

thcr 
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ther  confefs  that  the  number  of  animalcula  in  the  femen 
of  one  man  wou’d  fuffice  to  people  a  vaft  country ; 
Leeuwenhoek  computes  there  may  be  contained  3000000000 
animalcules  in  the  femen  of  orle  man,  and  that  for  the  pro- 
du&ion  of  one  animal  only;  we  have  here  millions  of 
little  men  created  never  to  exift,  which  feems  directly 
contrary  to  the  notion  we  have  of  the  infinite  wifdom  of 
the  Omnipotent  Creator,  who  never  created  anything 
in  vaim 

And  to  tell  11s,  who  dare  pretend  to  penetrate  into  the 
defigns  of  the  Almighty ,  or  examine  the  divers  ends  he  pro- 
pofed  to  himfelf  in  the  creation  of  the  univerfe ,  can  never 
remove  the  difficulty,  baton  the  contrary,  it  mull  rather 
introduce  univerfal  fkepticifm  to  the  intire  fubverfion  of  all 
human  knowledge  ;  and  indeed  according  to  this  dodtrinc, 
we  muft  always  rejedt  as  falfe  all  fuch  things  as  our  narrow, 
limitted  reafon  cannot  penetrate  or  comprehend  i  how  ab« 
furd  is  fufficiently  obvious. 

The  fame  obje&ion  does  not  I  apprehend  equally  lie  a- 
gainft  the  fyfiem  of  the  ova  ;  for  tho’  it  be  it  admitted, 
that  every  individual  female  in  the  creation  doth  contain  a 
certain,  determinate  number  of  ova ,  capable  of  being  im¬ 
pregnated,  yet  they  are  not  underftood  to  live,  till  impreg¬ 
nated  by  the  aura  feminalis ;  thofe  ova  will  therefore  re¬ 
main  unimpregnated,  equally  as  myriads  of  the  embrios  of 
plants  are  well  known  to  remain  unprolifc,  becaufe  all  ac- 
cefs  is  denied  to  the  farina  fcecundans  ;  what  therefore  the 
aura  feminalis  is  to  the  ova  of  all  viviparous  females ,  the 
fame  the  farina  fcecundans  is  to  the  embrios  of  all  plants, 
a  conditio  fine  qua  non . 

A  new  pajfage  for  the  difcharge  of  the  urine , 

1701. 

The  promptitude  with  which  mineral  wa¬ 
ters  and  fome  tindures  are  known  to  pafs, 
the  fudden  effed  that  afparagus ,  turpentine , 
rhubarb  e,  balfom  of  capivy ,  and  particularly 
Vol.  Ill,  G  '  caffia. 
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caffla ,  has  upon  the  urine,  which  it  renders 
as  black  as  the  very  tindlure,  induced  M. 
Morin  to  believe,  there  muft  be  fome  other 
paflage  for  the  difeharge  of  the  urine,  be¬ 
tides  that  univerfallv  allowed  of  by  all  Ana¬ 
tomies,  /.  c.  from  the  ladleals  in  the  intef- 
tines  to  the  emulgent  arteries.  The  better  to 
conceive  how  this  happens,  M.  Morin  dif- 
tinguithes  two  kinds  of  urine,  and  for  each 
aftigns  its  particular  route  j  the  firft  urine  he 
wou’d  have  to  tranfude  thro’  the  coats  of  the 
ftomach,  from  thence  to  glide  down  between 
the  inteftines  to  the  bottom  of  the  bladder, 
which  it  ealily  pervades,  being  in  its  own  na¬ 
ture  pervious .  Why  this  urine  more  eafily 
pervades  the  bladder  than  the  inteftines,  is 
owing  to  a  glutinous  fubftance,  with  which 
they  are  covered ;  This  will  prevent  the  en¬ 
trance  of  any  other  liquid  into  their  cavi¬ 
ties  ;  this  firft  urine  therefore  muft  necefla- 
rily  be  limpid,  and  as  clear  as  rock- water, 
as  it  never  mixed  writh  the  chyle,  much  lefs 
with  the  blood,  w7here  it  neceftarily  wou’d 
take  up  fome  of  its  fulphureous  parts,  which 
is  what  gives  urine  its  high  color,  fuch  as 
is  feen  in  common  urine.  The  fecond  urine 
being  obliged  to  make  all  the  rounds  and 
circuits  the  chyle  and  blood  do,  till  it  is  at 
laft  difeharged  by  the  kidnies,  is  always  of 
a  high  color,  being  fatu rated  with  a  part  of 
the  falineand  fulphureous  parts  of  the  blood. 

The 
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The  followivg  experiment  feems  to  counte¬ 
nance  this  conje&ure.  Take  the  ftomach  and 
bladder  of  any  animal,  fill  them  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  tie  both  ends  clofe,  you  will  find 
the  water  will  tranfude  thro’  the  coats  of 
both  ftomach  and  bladder,  turn  the  infide 
out  of  both,  fill  them  with  water,  and  tie 
them  as  before  ;  the  water  will  here  in  like 
manner  efcape  thro’  their  coats ;  laftly,  tie 
both  ftomach  and  bladder  empty,  put  them 
thus  empty  into  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter,  fo  that  they  may  float  in  it  •  in  a  few 
hours  you  will  find  a  conliderable  quantity 
of  water  in  the  cavity  of  both. 

Since  the  ftomach  and  bladder  out  of  the 
body  are  pervious ,  fince  both  permit  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  their  cavities  to  tranfude,  and  fince  both 
admit  the  water  they  are  put  into  to  pafs 
thro’  their  coats,  where  is  the  abfurdity  to 
admit,  that  the  fame,  or  fome  thing  like  it 
happens  in  a  living  perfon,  whenever  he  fud- 
denly  fills  his  ftomach  with  mineral  waters, 
or  other  liquids  ?  might  not  thefe  liquids 
tranfude  thro’  the  ftomach  in  a  living  per¬ 
fon,  as  well  as  thro’  the  ftomach  of  a  dead 
perfon  ?  the  preflure  of  the  ftomach  on  thefe 
liquids  will  oblige  a  part  of  them  to  tran¬ 
fude  thro’  its  coats,  juft  as  by  fqueezing  a 
fponge  full  of  water  in  the  hand,  a  part  of 
the  water  will  efcape  through  the  Angers, 
in  proportion  to  the  preflure, 

G  2 
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Without  allowing  fome  fuch  paflage  for 
the  firft  urine  water-drinkers  make,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  account  for  feveral  phenomena , 
that  often  occur  in  practice.  A  tin&ure  of 
cajjia  will  pafs  by  urine  in  two  hours  after 
it  is  taken,  as  black  as  when  taken  ^  now, 
had  this  tin&ure  made  the  feveral  circuits 
the  chyle  does,  how  is  it  poffible  it  cou’d  re¬ 
tain  its  color,  and  fuffer  no  change  by  its 
mixture  with  the  blood  in  the  lungs?  the 
fame  difficulty  fubfifts  in  regard  to  feveral 
other  tin&ures,  which  for  fome  time  after 
they  are  taken  retain  both  their  color  and 
fmell. 

When  any  body  eats  beets,  afparagus ,  or 
has  taken  an  infufion  of  ivoad ,  or  taken  tur¬ 
pentine ,  or  drank  mineral  waters,  with  which 
a  little  powder  of  galls  had  been  mixed,  the 
firft  urine  the  perfon  makes,  vifibly  retains 
both  the  color  and  fmell  of  the  things  taken  ; 
for  this  urine  tranfudes  thro’  the  coats  of 
the  ftomach,  and  fo  goes  direttly  to  the 
bladder,  while  the  fecond  urine  the  fame 
perfon  makes  in  fome  hours  after  his  difgef- 
tion  is  over,  retains  no  other  color  or  fmell 
than  what  all  urine  has ;  for  having  time  to 
circulate  with  the  blood,  the  fmell  and  color 
of  the  things  taken,  by  the  feveral  divifions 
they  then  undergo,  are  totally  changed.* 

Blue 

*  What  we  read  in  the  Phil.  Pranf.  abrid.  157. 

fecni3 
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Blue  fweats  in  a  child  3  mouths  old .  1701. 

M.  Lemery  the  father,  received  an  account 
from  M.  Fornage ,  apothecary  in  'Tontarlier , 
that  a  child  5  months  old  had  conftant  fweats, 
particularly  about  the  head,  which  had  ting¬ 
ed  his  linen  with  fo  deep  a  blue  as  was  not 
to  be  walked  out. 

Sudden  change  in  the  color  of  all  the  hair  of  the 
body  by  taking phyftc.  1702. 

M.  Lemery  the  fon  informed  the  academy, 
that  a  man  at  Orleans ,  about  45,  of  a  ftrong 
habit  of  body,  with  ftrong  black  hair,  and 
very  thick  on  his  body,  happened  for  fome 
diforder  or  other  to  take  fome  of  thofe  pur¬ 
gative  tablets ,  that  are  made  for  the  poor, 
which  wrought  him  fo  violently  for  fome 
days,  that  he  became  greatly  altered  in  his 
conftitution,  infomuch  that  all  the  hair  of 
of  his  body  fell  off  in  a  few  months,  and 
from  black,  which  it  was  before,  it  became 
fandy  ;  the  hair  on  his  body  did  not  grow 
within  the  year  ;  his  beard,  and  the  hair 
of  his  head,  which  before  were  both  black 
and  ftrong,  became  both  weak  and  thin. 

feems  to  confirm  this  paflage  diftindt  from  the  ureters.  A  dog’s 
Tides  are  there  faid  to  be  opened,  thro’  which  each  ureter  was 
tied  :  he  after  was  made  to  drink  good  {tore  of  water ;  in  3 
hours  after,  upon  preffing  on  the  bladder,  a  good  quantity  of 
urine  ilfued  forth  ;  the  ureters  were  found  a  little  fwelled  above 
the  Ligature. 

M.  Cafini 
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M.  Caff  ini,  upon  this  occafion  remember¬ 
ed  to  have  feen  the  cardinal  Carajfe' s  almo¬ 
ner,  a  man  about  55,  from  white  become 
quite  black. 

An  inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  the  black  color  of 

the  moors.  1702. 

r  %  •  »  w  ^  I  '  A  \  *  f  }  1  •  r  |  ♦  -f 

The  fkin  is  compofed  of  three  diftind 
parts.  On  the  inner  furface  which  is  proper¬ 
ly  the  fkin,  are  found  little  round  glands  of 
an  oval  figure,  together  with  the  roots  of 
the  hair ,  on  the  upper  or  exterior  furface  of 
the  fame  are  found  the  excretory  duds  of  the 
faid  glands,  and  the  hair  produced  from  faid 
roots,  with  feveral  little  eminences,  as  big 
as  the  fmalleft  pin’s  head,  which  it  is  con- 
jedured  are  the  organ  of  the  fenfe  of  feeling 
in  man.  Over  this  lies  the  corpus  reticular e , 
thro’  whole  maches  the  aforefaid  excretory 
duds,  the  conduits  of  the  cutaneous  dif- 
charges,  the  hair  and  the  above  little  emi¬ 
nences  pafs  ;  laftly,  over  this  corpus  reticulare 
lies  the  cuticula  or  fkarf  fkin,  whofe  inner 
furface  is  uneven,  full  of  little  holes  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  aforefaid  excretory  duds  and  little 
eminences,  whilfl:  its  exterior  furface  is 
fmooth  and  even. 

Upon  inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  the  black- 
nefs  of  the  Moors ,  both  the  cutis  and  cuticula 
were  found  as  white  in  them  as  in  any  Euro¬ 
pean  j  but  the  above  corpus  reticulare  wras 

obferved 
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obferved  to  be  black,  and  fhew’d  itfelf  fo 

'  | 

even  thro’  the  cuticula . 

The  great  Malpighi  fancied  the  blacknefs 
of  this  corpus  reticulare ,  was  owing  to  the 
black  glutinous  matter  it  contained;  to  ve¬ 
rify  this  matter,  M.  Littre  diffeded  a  blacky 
and  infufed  a  piece  of  his  fkin  in  both  warm 
water  and  fpirits  of  wine  for  the  fpace  of  7 
days,  yet  neither  did  extract  any  tindture 
from  it ;  M.  Littre  put  other  pieces  into  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  in  a  little  time  after  many 
little  bladders  wTere  feen  on  the  exterior  fur- 
face  of  this  fkin,  full  of  a  pelucid,  thin  li¬ 
quor,  which  when  cold  appeared  like  clear 
gelly ;  from  thefe  experiments  M.  Littre  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  color  of  the  ffiin  of  the 
Moors  is  owing  partly  to  the  particular  ftruc- 
ture  of  their  corpus  reticulare ,  and  partly  to 
the  exceffive  heat  of  the  fun  in  their  country. 
That  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  fun  contri¬ 
butes  to  produce  the  black  color  of  the  Aloors , 
feems  confirmed  by  this  matter  of  fad,  viz. 
that  all  the  children  of  the  Moors  are  white 
born ;  and  what  is  ftill  llronger,  the  top  of 
the glans pe?iis ,  as  being  bare  is  black,  while 
the  part  of  favS.  glans  that  is  covered  is  white. 

M.  Littre  further  obferved  that  this  corpus 
reticulare 9  which  in  itfelf  is  as  black  as  jet, 
appeared  thro'  the  cuticula  only  like  a  foot- 
black.*  A 

*  Doctor  Towns  in  his  obfervations  made  at  Barbndoes  affirms, 

that 
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A  man  deaf  from  his  birth ,  Juddenly  reflored  to 

his  hearing .  1703. 

A  tradefman’s  fon  of  Chartres  about  24  years 
old,  born  deaf,  and  of  courfe  dumb,  to  the 
great  furprzie  of  all  the  town,  began  tofpeak 
all  of  a  fudden.  Some  3  or  4  months  before 
this  happened,  all  the  bells  in  the  town  were 
let  a  ringing,  as  it  is  the  ufual  cuftom  of 
this  country,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  clou¬ 
dy  and  ftormy  weather,  in  order  to  difperfe 
the  fame.  This  lad  was  greatly  furprized  at 
that  new  and  unknown  fenfafion  he  then 
perceived  in  his  ears.  Some  time  after  a  kind 
of  watery  humor  came  from  his  left  ear,  and 
from  that  time  he  perfectly  heard  with  both 
his  ears  ;  during  the  above  3  or  4  months, 
he  liftened  only,  but  ufed  to  repeat  to  him- 
felf  the  words  he  heard,  both  to  accuftom 
himfelf  to  their  pronunciation,  as  well  as  to 
their  fignification :  he  at  length  broke  (Hence, 
tho’  he  cou’d  (till  fpeak  but  badly ;  the  di¬ 
vines  put  many  queftions  to  him  concerning 
his  paft  life  ;  thefe  chiefly  regarded  the  Deity , 

that  the  blood  of  Negroes ,  whether  Tick  or  in  health  is  almoft 
as  black  as  their  (kin  ;  On  this  account  he  thinks  their  blacknefs 
is  inherent  in  them,  and  in  no  way  occafioned  by  the  fcorching 
heat  of  the  funy  the  more  fo  as  others  living  in  the  lame  climate 
and  heat,  have  florid  blood.  Phil.  Tranf.  ahrid.  Vol.  3.  p.  561. 

Do6lor  Barrere  in  his  diflertation  on  the  phyfical  caufe  of  the 
color  ot  the  Negroes  alledges,  that  the  gall  of  the  Negroes  is 
black,  and  being  mixed  with  the  blood,  is  depofited  between 
their  lkin  and  fcarf-lkin. 

'  the 
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the  nature  of  the  human  foul ,  of  the  moral 
good  and  evil  of  our  actions  ;  of  all  which  he 
did  not  appear  to  have  any  idea  ;  and  tho’ 
he  frequented  the  church,  and  appeared  to 
behave  there  as  others  did,  yet  he  never 
formed  to  himfelf  any  rcafon  for  what  he 
or  others  went  there  for;  nor  had  he  any 
notion  of  death,  and  therefore  never  once 
thought  of  it ;  he  all  this  time  led  a  mere 
animal  life,  intirely  taken  up  with  thofe  ob¬ 
jects  he  faw  about  him,  nor  did  he  draw  fuch 
inferences  from  them  as  one  might  reafona- 
bly  expert,  efpecially  as  he  did  not  appear 
to  want  common  fenfe.  But  the  fenfe  of  a  mail 
deprived  of  an  intercourfe  with  others,  is  fo 
little  exercifed  and  cultivated,  that  he  thinks 
no  more  than  what  the  external  objeds  in- 
difpenfably  oblige  him  to;  the  greateft  part 
of  mens  knowledge  is  owing  to  their  inter¬ 
courfe  with  each  other*. 

A  very  extraordinary  cafe ,  ivhere  one  became 
deaf  and  dumb  in  an  infant . 

If  the  above  hiftory  appears  furprifing, 


*  We  read  in  the  Phil.  Iranf.  abridged  Fol.  5.  part.  2.  p. 
166.  of  as  extraordinary  a  recovery  in  a  Jad  of  17,  a  native  of 
'Stratbarig  near  Invernefs,  who  from  his  birth  was  deaf,  ol  courfe 
dumb.  But  in  fome  weeks  after  his  recovery  out  of  a  violent  fe¬ 
ver,  he  began  to  perceive  a  very  uneafy  motion  in  his  brain,  and 
foon  after  he  began  to  hear,  and  in  procefs  of  time,  to  underftand 
what  was  fpoken.  This  naturally  difpofed  him  to  imitate  ci¬ 
thers,  which  he  did  by  attempting  to  fpeak.  It  was  fome  weeks 
before  he  cou’d  be  underftood  diftin&ly,  but  in  fome  time  after 
he  fpoke  tolerably  well. 

Vol.  in.  H  the 
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the  following  is  not  lefs  fo.  In  1705  a  lad 
about  20  became  deaf  and  dumb  in  an  in- 
ftant,  upon  his  being  clofely  collar’d  by  a 
ftrong  man  he  had  a  quarrel  with  ;  it  is  not 
from  any  defedt  in  the  organ  of  fpeech  that 
one  is  born  dumb,  but  from  fome  defedt  in 
the  organ  of  hearing }  this  lad  became  dumb 
in  an  inftant,  from  fome  lefion  in  the  organ 
of  fpeech,  and  deaf  in  like  manner,  from 
fome  lefion  in  the  organ  of  hearing.  It  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive,  how  both  thefe  organs 
were  in  an  inftant  fo  far  injured,  as  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  natural  functions. 

\ 

A pulfation  obferved  in  the  veins.  1 704. 

The  pulfation  obferved  in  the  arteries  is 
•always  in  proportion  to  the  dilatation  of  the 
fame,  from  the  blood  propelled  into  them, 
at  every  fyftole  of  the  heart,  whereas  this 
fame  blood  upon  entering  the  capillary  re¬ 
turning  veins,  circulates  uniformly,  of  courfe 
no  pulfation  enfues.  M.  Homberg  having  ob¬ 
ferved  a  pulfation  in  the  veins  of  a  patient 
he  attended,  from  the  oddity  of  the  thing, 
and  what  was  never  before  taken  notice  of, 
relates  here  the  cafe,  and  endeavours  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  phenomenon. 

A  lady  about  30,  who  for  15  or  16  years 
was  afftidted  with  fome  diforders  in  her 
breaft,  the  chief  of  which  was  a  fevere  afthma, 
with  a  violent  and  continual  pain  in  her 

head, 
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head,  accompanied  with  perpetual  watching, 
and  exquifite  pain  in  her  thorax ,  applied  to 
M.  Homberg .  This  lady’s  aflhma  wou’d  re¬ 
turn  upon  the  leaft  motion,  accompanied 
with  a  violent  palpitation,  which  wou’d  laft 
an  hour  or  longer.  All  thefe  fymptoms  were 
increafed,  particularly  her  afthma,  at  the 
time  of  her  menfes  •  but  thefe  had  left  her 
fome  time  before  the  put  herfelf  into  M. 
Homberg’ s  care. 

When  fhe  was  opened,  the  brain  and  all 
its  appendages  were  in  their  natural  ftate, 
tho’  the  deceafed  at  the  age  of  1 2  years  old 
got  a  violent  blow  on  the  head,  which  was 
near  cofting  her  her  life.  This  blow  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  firft  caufe  of  all  her  com¬ 
plaints.  All  the  contents  of  both  t\\p  thorax  and 
abdomen  were  greatly  wafted,  tho’  no  other 

wav  affedied  :  the  ftomach  was  fcarce  able  to 

✓  J 

contain  a  pint,  the  heart  tho’  twice  bigger 
than  the  natural,  appeared  like  a  dried  up 
bag ;  its  ventricles  were  large,  but  their  tides 
were  thin,  and  in  both  arteries  was  found  a 
polypus,  which  alfo  adhered  to  the  ventricles 
of  the  heart  ^  when  the  one  in  the  aorta  was 
dragged  out,  it  was  above  two  foot  long,  be¬ 
tides  what  trill  remained  behind  in  its 
branches  ;  for  6  or  7  inches  it  was  as  firm  as 
any  fleth  ;  but  after  that,  it  fenfibly  became 
like  clotted  blood. 

When  the  deceafed  was  at  the  worth,  in  a 

H  2  fit 
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fit  of  her  afthtna  with  the  palpitation,  a  pul- 
fation  was  fenfibly  felt  in  the  veins  of  both 
her  hands  and  neck,  fomewhat  different  in 
point  of  frequency  from  that  felt  in  the  ar¬ 
teries;  but  which  followed  exadly  thofe 
beatings  the  heart  was  found  to  give  ;  when 
thofe  beatings  ceafed,  the  above  pulfation 
was  felt  no  longer.  This  would  happen  i.  2 
and  fome  times  oftner  in  24  hours. 

M.  Ho?nberg  accounts  for  thofe  appear¬ 
ances  thus ;  the  blood  entered  freely  into  the 
heart,  as  there  were  no  polypus  s  in  the  veins; 
but  as  the  heart  cou’d  not  propell  all  the 
blood  it  received  into  the  arteries,  being  in  a 
great  meafure  filled  up  by  the  polypus  s,  it 
conftantly  remained  full  of  blood,  which  both 
diftended  and  thinned  its  ventricles ;  this 
diftradile  ftate  the  heart  was  now  in,  was 
the  caufe  of  the  above  violent  palpitation  ; 
the  natural  fyftole  of  the  heart,  being  here 
greatly  increaled,  by  the  above  diftradile 
ftate  its  fibres  are  kept  in,  fqueezed  the 
contained  blood  more  violently  into  the  aorta 
than  it  othcrwife  wou’d,  by  which  the  blood 
is  forced  into  the  veins,  by  a  kind  of  fubj'ul- 
tus.  The  valves  in  the  fame  veins,  by  the 
violent  prefture  of  the  heart  upon  the  blood 
are  forced  ;  the  blood  propelled  into  the  veins 
by  the  above  fudden  jerks,  fwells  them  by 
turns,  keeping  time  exadly  with  the  above 
convulfive  contractions  of  the  heart. 


The 
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The  above  fudden  jerks,  or  recoiling  of 
the  blood  in  the  veins,  might  in  fome  fenfe 
be  compared  to  the  recoiling  of  rivers,  when 
the  tide  fets  in,  and  at  the  fame  time,  ac¬ 
counts  for  all  the  feveral  complaints  of  the 
deceafed.  i°  The  ftubbernefs  of  her  afthma , 
and  its  returning  upon  the  leaft  motion,  is 
eafily  deducible  from  the  great  quantity  of 
blood  the  lungs  were  always  loaded  with, 
which  prevented  their  due  dilatation  by  the 
air.  2°.  The  conftant  pain  of  the  head  was 
owing  to  the  diftradile  diftenfion  of  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  brain,  and  as  this  diftenfion  was 
continual,  her  watchings  were  fo  likewife. 
3°.  The  conftant  pain  fhe  complained  of  in 
her  breaft  was  owing  to  the  above  diftradile 
diftenfion  of  the  veftels  of  the  lungs,  which 
was  always  increas’d,  when  her  menjes  were 
on  her,  that  difcharge  not  being  in  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  to  relieve  Nature.  This  fur- 
charge  neceflarily  increafed  the  above  diften¬ 
fion  of  the  pulmonary  veftels,  which  cou’d 
not  be  relieved,  but  by  large  bleedings. 

What  was  very  fingular  in  this  lady’s  cafe 
is,  that  tho’  fhe  never  took  for  many  months 
more  nourifhment  than  about  an  Englifh 
pint  o £  Joupe  rnaigre ,  and  as  much  water  by 
fpoonfuls  in  the  24  hours,  yet  (lie  did  not 
wafte  confiderably  in  her  fleih.  The  reafon 
13  this  ;  the  neceftity  adults  are  under  of  tak¬ 
ing  in  food  is  to  fupply  the  daily  waftes  they 
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unavoidably  make  ;  as  this  lady  was  unable 
to  take  any  exercife,  her  daily  waftes  muft 
be  very  inconliderable ;  the  arteries  being 
here  almoft  filled  with  the  polypus's ,  the  cir¬ 
culation  muft  be  languid,  the  feveral  dis¬ 
charges  muft  in  like  manner  be  very  few  ; 
wye  know  that  vipers  fhut  up  in  a  box  for  a 
year  will  live  ;  and  feveral  animals  are  known 
to  fleep  one  half  of  the  year  in  the  northern 
climates,  all  owing  to  the  little  exercife  thefe 
animals  take,  their  difeharges  mult  be  the 
lefs,  and  their  waftes  in  proportion. 

This  is  further  confirmed  in  thofe  me¬ 
moirs  by  the  feveral  inftances  of  animals  liv¬ 
ing  a  confiderable  time,  and  infedts  for  years 
■without  food:  in  1706,  a  Danifh  bitch  in 
pup  was,  thro’  miftake,  left  in  a  gentleman’s 
country-houfe  ;  41  days  after  fhe  was  found 
alive,  lying  on  a  bed  very  weak,  without  the 
leaft  fign  of  madnefs  :  there  was  no  remains 
of  her  pups  or  faces  :  fhe  got  fome  milk  to 
lap  and  did  well  after. 

M.  du  Hamel  related  a  fimilar  cafe,  another 
bitch  lived  fix  weeks  without  any  food  ;  and 
M.  Maraldi  recolle&ed  that  in  an  earthquake 
at  Naples  a  young  man  lay  buried  for  1 5 
clays  under  the  ruins,  and  furvived  it.  M. 
Froger  of  Brefl  wTrote  that  a  cheefe-mite  fhut 
up  in  one  of  the  common  microfcopes  lived 
7  months. 

In  1719,  an  elm  as  thick  as  a  man’s  bo- 
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dy  was  cut  and  cloven  in  billets  for  fire,  out 
ot  which  jumped  a  toad  :  no  elm  could  be 
founder :  M.  Hubert  of  Caen  attefted  this  fa dh 
In  1731,  another  toad  was  found  in  an  oak- 
tree,  much  thicker  than  the  elm,  and  by 
computation  80  or  ico  years  old.  M.  Seigne 
of  hNants  attefted  this  fa<ft.  We  find  in  the 
Thil.  'Tranf  abrid .  Vol.  IX.  p.  1 1,  12.  two  in- 
fiances  of  beetles  found  alive  in  the  heart  of 
found  wood. 

Of  the  force  of  imagination .  1 704. 

The  fame  M.  Lemery  informed  the  aca¬ 
demy  that  he  knew  a  lady  in  Tarts  of  a 
ftrong  and  fprightly  conftitution,  but  fubjedt 
to  paffions,  who  from  her  24th  to  her  40th 
year,  had  14  children,  fix  of  whom  were 
very  remarkable,  owing  to  the  different  od¬ 
dities  of  her  fancy  ^  one  in  particular  was  a 
girl  fo  beautifully  formed,  that  the  great  le 
Brun  painted  a  copy  from  it ;  yet  when  this 
beautiful  infant  was  opened,  it  had  neither 
liver,  fpleen  nor  inteftines,  but  in  the  place 
of  them  a  flefhy  fubftance  as  big  as  a  child’s 
head,  which  communicated  with  the  fto- 
mach  ;  it  was  of  a  redifh  color,  full  of  veins 
and  arteries ;  this  child  died  in  8  days  after 
it  was  born. 

In  1713,  a  woman  3  months  gone  with 
child  had  a  longing  defire  for  a  beefs  kid¬ 
ney,  and  not  getting  it,  fhe  that  inftant  laid 
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her  hand  on  her  forehead,  extending  her 
fingers  to  the  top  of  her  head  ;  at  the  end 
of  9  months  fhe  was  delivered  of  a  fon, 
plump  and  well  formed  all  to  his  head :  the 
bones  of  the  head  were  neither  in  their  na¬ 
tural  fituation,  nor  of  the  fize  or  figure  they 
fhou’d  be  on  the  top  of  this  ill-lhaped  head 
was  found  a  cavity,  in  which  was  a  flefhy 
fubftance,  perfedtly  like  a  beef’s  kidney ; 
this  child  lived  6  hours  but  in  a  ftupid  and 
weakly  way  :  upon  opening,  the  head,  there 
was  neither  cerebrum ,  cerebellum ,  nor  medulla, 
oblongata  as  far  as  the  third  cervical  vertebra 
to  be  feen. 

M.  Rouaut  who  related  the  cafe,  attributes 
all  this  diforder  to  the  ftrong  longing  defire 
of  the  mother,  which  raifed  fo  violent  an 
agitation  in  her  own  brain,  that  by  the  laws 
of  fympatby  it  was  communicated  to  the  ten¬ 
der  brain  of  her  embmo ,  3  months  old,  and 
fo  wTas  diffolved  ;  the  meninges  being  no  lon¬ 
ger  fupported  by  the  brain,  nothing  but  a 
confufion  of  thefe  parts  cou’d  enfue.  • 

In  1715,  a  woman  was  delivered  in  the 
Hotel  Dieu  in  Raris^  of  a  girl  with  a  mon- 
ftrous  cxompbal \  which  contained  the  liver, 
fpleen,  ftomach  and  inteftines  ;  there  was 
no  epiploon ;  all  that  the  mother  cou’d  re¬ 
member  that  cou’d  occafion  this  exo??ipbal 
was,  that  fhe  had  feen  the  bowels  of  an  ox 
dragged  out,  which  flic  confeffed  fenfibly  af- 
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fededher  at  the  time:  the  child  lived  14  hours. 

In  1721,  M.  W inflow  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  a  child  born  blind  from  M. 
Botin  the  younger,  furgeon  at  V alencay . 

In  October  1720,  Ann  Morel \  wife  qf  John 
le  Moine ,  a  daily  laboring  man  in  the  parifh 
of  St.  Cecilia ,  and  archbifhoprick  of  Bourges, 
was  delivered  of  a  fon  ;  in  42  days  after  the 
mother  brought  him  to  M.  Botin ,  as  it  was 
apprehended  he  had  no  eyes  :  this  Was  the 
cafe,  both  orbits  were  empty,  and  the  eye¬ 
lids  clofed,  which  by  the  many  folds  they 
made,  they  covered  a  little  hole  that  was 
in  the  great  canthus  •  M.  Botin  introduced 
his  diredor  into  this  hole,  and  feparated  the 
eye-lids ;  but  they  had  no  motion,  nor  did 
any  tears  follow  :  this  fad  is  well  attefted 
by  the  Redor  and  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  parifh.  It  is  here  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  mother  of  this  child  kept  cattle  along 
with  a  fhepherd,  who  in  the  great  froft  of 
2709,  had  both  his  eyes  frozen  in  his  head, 
which  fell  out  of  their  fockets. 

This  cafe  furnifhes  the  philofopher  with 
full  proof  of  the  force  of  imagination. 

A  further  inquiry  into  this  force  of  imagination  from  my  own 

reading  and  obfervation. 

That  the  fancy  or  imagination  of  all  females,  (human 
and  brute)  when  violently  agitated,  hath  a  power  or  influ¬ 
ence  to  mark  or  otherwife  change  the  lineaments  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  their  young,  and  often  totally  to  deftroy,  and  in 
fome  circum fiances  to  deprive  them  oFlife,  is  an  obferva¬ 
tion  as'old  as  time  itfelf ;  to  account  fatbfa&orily  for  this 
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force  of fancy ,  hasexercifed  genius  of  all  the  philofophers 
both  ancient  and  modern,  and  probably  will  continue  to  do 
fo  while  time  lafls  :  however,  the  belter  to  enable  us  to 
form  fome  conjecture,  how  thefe  almoft  incredible  chan¬ 
ges  are  wrought,  let  us  attentively  confider  the  influence 
the  pafllons  railed  in  the  foul  have  over  the  body. 

It  is  every  day’s  experience  that  the  imagination,  excit¬ 
ed  by  the  appearance  of  an  object,  inflantly  raifes  defire, 
either  to  approach  or  fly  from  it,  according  to  the  different 
circumftances  it  is  in  ;  if  it  be  agreeable,  the  foul  feels  then 
as  it  were  expanded  in  pleafure ;  the  animal  fpirits  move 
pleafantly  both  in  the  brain  and  thro’  the  nerves  of  the 
heart,  by  which  means  the  blood  circulates  placidly  and 
regularly  thro’  all  parts  of  the  body,  communicating  every 
where  a  kindly  warmth,  and  partaking  at  the  fame  time 
of  the  general  harmony  now  fubfifling  thro’  the  whole 
frame  ;  the  eyes  now  appear  fprightly  and  brilliant,  the 
countenance  ferene  and  gay,  the  hands  and  all  the  mem- 
be  rs  exult  for  joy  ;  but  when  the  objeft  appears  frighful 
to  the  imagination,  the  foul  is  fenfibly  felt  to  fink,  and  may 
properly  be  faid  to  be  contracted  into  a  narrower  compafs, 
the  animal  fpirits  feem  to  retire  precipitately,  the  counte¬ 
nance  becomes  now  dejected,  and  the  limbs  enfeebled,  ow- 
ingjtjo  their  languid  influx  into  the  nerves ;  the  circulation 
of  coupfe  is  retarded  both  thro’  the  lungs  and  heart,  whence 
the  weight  on  the  pr acord] a ,  next  to  a  fuflfbeation,  a  fee¬ 
ble  pulfe,  palenefs  of  the  face,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
dujnefs  of  the  eye,  in  fhort  an  intire  ftagnation  of  the  blood 
and  death  foon  enfue. 

Such  are  the  effects  the  pafiions  raifed  in  the  foul  have 
over  the  body,  effe£ts  which  are  almofl:  incredible,  capa¬ 
ble  of  deflroying  the  human  frame,  and  producing  almofl 
every  diforder  ;  the  fmali  pox  and  plague  have  been  known 
to  be  contracted  thro’  fear,  or  force  of  imagination. 

Fienus  relates  a  wonderful  cafe  of  a  malefactor  carried 
to  execution,  who  by  having  his  cap  pulled  over  his  eyes, 
and  a  wet  cloth  haftily  ftruck  about  his  neck,  fell  down 
dead,  as  if  his  head  had  been  flruck  off*. 

Schenckius  relates  two  inflances  of  the  effeCts  of  the 


dreadful  apprehenfions  of  an  approaching 
*  de  virib.  Imagia. 
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two  noblemen,  who  in  one  night’s  time  were  both  young 
and  old  ;  the  comelinefs  of  their  face  vanifhed,  their  hair 
and  beard  became  grey,  in  fhort  they  appeared  more  like 
a  corpfe  than  a  living  creature  f. 

We  find  in  medical  writers  feveral  infiances  of  children’s 
being  marked  by  the  difappointed  longings  of  the  mother  : 
others  have  been  found  difmembered,  others  with  their 
limbs  broke  or  diflocated,  others  with  wounds  fiill  bleed¬ 
ing,  others  in  fine  whofe  features  were  totally  changed  from 
white  to  black,  or  otherwife  disfigured. 

Hildanus  relates  that  a  man  was  born  without  arms,  by 
his  mother’s  being  furprized  by  a  beggar,  who  wanted  his 
arms  J.  Turner  fays,  he  knew  a  lady  who  being  frighten’d 
at  the  unexpedted  fight  of  a  beggar’s  ftump  on  her  coach 
door,  was  after  delivered  of  a  child  wanting  one  of  his 
hands  ||.  I  have  feen  one  Aylmer ,  now  living  near  Kilcock , 
who  wants  both  wrifis,  owing  to  his  mother’s  curiofity  to 
fee  a  coach-maker  who  wanted  a  hand  work.  But  the  fa¬ 
mous  Buckinger ,  well  known  all  over  Europe,  is  fiill  a 
fironger  inftance  of  this  force  of  imagination,  he  wanted 
both  his  upper  and  lower  extremities,  and  I  am  informed 
there  was  in  Dublin  a  female,  cotemporary  with  him  de¬ 
prived  in  the  fame  manner  of  both  extremities,  called  by 
fome  Jlumpa  7iympha. 

2.  P.  Malbrancbe  relates  that  a  woman  upon  feeing  a 
man  broke  on  the  wheel,  was  after  delivered  of  a  child  with 
his  bones  broke  in  the  fame  places. 

Nearly  fimilar  to  this  is  the  cafe  related  in  the  Phil. 
TranJ.  vol.  ix.  pt.  3.  p.  310.  a  cloth  {hearer’s  fweei-heart 
upon  feeing  her  lover  murthered  with  20  wounds  in  his  bo¬ 
dy,  fhe  in  2  days  after  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child,  with 
the  marks  of  all  thefe  wounds  in  the  fame  places  of  its  body. 

3.  Corn.  Gemma  phyfician  at  Louvain  relates  that  a  wo¬ 
man  in  that  town,  near  her  time,  being  purfued  by  her 
hufband  with  a  drawn  fword,  with  which  he  threatened  to 
cut  her  head,  fhe  from  the  fright  foon  fell  into  travail , 
and  was  delivered  of  a  child  with  a  large  wound  on  the  fore- 
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head,  as  the  blood  ifiued  from  it  in  abundance,  the  child 
died  indantly.* 

Dr.  Cyprianus  mentions  a  lady,  who  was  dcliverd  of  a 
child  with  a  wound  in  its  bread,  owing  to  the  mother’s 
hearing  fome  two  months  before,  as  fhe  was  going  to  bed, 
that  a  man  had  murthered  his  wife  by  wounding  her  in  the 
bread  with  a  knife  ;  the  lady  was  oblerved  to  change  coun¬ 
tenance  and  feemed  concerned. || 

A  lady  who  had  the  operation  of  the  Bubonocele  perform¬ 
ed  on  her,  being  then  with  child,  was  loon  after  delivered 
of  a  child  with  a  large  wound  in  the  fame  place. 

4.  There  are  feveral  indances  of  women’s  being  deliver¬ 
ed,  the  European  of  black,  and  the  Ethiopian  of  white 
children.  Galen  ad  Pifon  fays  that  the  fight  of  a  picture  is 
fufficient  to  change  the  foetus  into  its  likenefs.  The  tyrant 
Dionyfeus  being  well  allured  of  this,  took  care  to  have  a 
beautiful  pidture  hung  in  his  wife’s  bed-chamber,  that  he 
might  have  comely  ifTuc.  It  was  from  this  knowledge, 
that  Hippocrates  cleared  a  lady’s  innocence,  who  was  de¬ 
livered  of  a  child  of  an  Ethiopian  complediion,  by  inten- 
tively  viewing  a  pidture  in  her  bed-chamber,  which  the 
child  exadtly  refembled.f  Helicdorus  in  like  manner  attri¬ 
butes  the  whitenefs  of  Chariclea  by  the  queen-mother’s 
earnedly  fixing  her  mind  on  the  pidture  of  the  fair 
Andromeada ,  which  dood  before  her ;  he  adds,  the  Gym- 
nofopbijls  very  readily  afcribed  it  to  the  force  of  imagi- 
nation.^ 

But  to  come  to  our  own.  times.  A  potent  monarch’s 
queen  was  faid  to  be  delivered  of  a  princefs  of  an  Ethiopi¬ 
an  completion,  exadtly  like  a  pidture  of  a  beautiful  black, 
which  hung  in  her  apartments,  and  that  this  princefs  be¬ 
came  after  mother-abbefs  of  a  royal-convent. 

Pane  after  Damafcenus  writes  that  a  woman  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Pifa  was  delivered  of  a  girl,  all  over  hairy,  owing 
to  the  mother’s  beholding  the  pidture  of  John  the  Baptid, 
drawn  in  his  hairy  vedure,  which  hung  on  the  pods  of 
her  bed.J 

Ludov.  Fives  makes  mention  of  a  loofe  fellow  of  Br&- 

*  Cofmoerit.  lib.  1.  c.  6.  |j  Phil,  tranf.  abfid.  Vol.  3.  p.  xiz,  f  St.  Hieron. 
ip  Gcnef.  If  apudPaiee  I.  25.  c.  vii.  |  id.  ibid. 
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bant ,  who  having  perfonated  the  Devil  in  a  play,  wou’d 
needs  enjoy  his  wife,  faying  he  wou’d  beget  a  young  devil 
on  her.  His  wife  conceived,  and  was  delivered  of  a  child 
in  every  refpedt  like  the  diabolical  drefs  her  hufband  had 
then  on.f 

The  patriarch  Jacob's  ftratagem  in  laying  {freaked  rods 
before  his  flocks  at  the  time  of  their  conjundtion,  which 
our  great  horfe-breeders  imitate  this  day,  by  ordering  the 
horfe  to  be  lead  before  the  mare  before  he  covers  her,  and 
what  has  happened  to  a  cow  in  St.  Domingo  in  1722,  evi¬ 
dently  fhow  the  fame  force  of  imagination  in  all  brute  fe¬ 
males.  The  above  cow  had  a  calf  with  fifh-like  feales  in 
the  place  of  hair.  The  Cayman ,  a  kind  of  crocodil  plenty 
in  America ,  is  known  to  be  a  great  devourer  of  cows  :  he 
artfully  watched  this  cow  as  fhe  came  to  drink  to  the  river, 
and  having  chafed  her  after,  fo  frighten’d  her  as  to  occafion 
her  bringing  forth  the  above  calf. 

Heftod  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  older  than  Homer,  well 
knowing  the  force  of  imagination,  advifed  his  friends  to 
abffain  from  the  embraces  of  their  wives  after  their  return 
from  funerals,  or  their  refledting  on  any  calamity  that  had 
befallen  them,  left  the  forrowful  ideas  be  tranfmitted  to 
the  conception,  and  th zfcsius  be  marked  with  fome  fright¬ 
ful  charad{er.|| 

We  fee  every  day  children  marked  with  the  things 
thrown  at  their  mothers,  fuch  as  cherries,  ftraw-berries, 
&C.  Various  methods  have  been  employed  to  remove 
thofe  difcolorings  of  the  {kin,  but  generally  to  very  little 
purpofe  ;  for  as  they  often  penetrate  too  deep  into  the 
{kin,  the  cicatrix  they  wou’d  leave  wou’d  prove  a  greater 
blemilh  than  the  {fain  itfelf ;  but  when  thefe  refemble 
currans,  If  raw-berries,  cherries,  mulberries,  rafberries, 
whofe  bajh  will  admit  of  a  ligature,  they  may  be  eafily  ex¬ 
tirpated,  taking  care  to  conlume  what  of  their  roots  may 
remain  with  cauftics,  otherwife  thofe  marks  wou’d  rife  a- 
gain,  and  become  both  more  ifubborn  and  troublefome 
than  at  firff.  "Fhe  beff  time  of  extirpation  is  when  they 
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look  paleft,  and  are  flatted  and  fofteft ;  for  like  the  fruit 
they  refemble,  they  have  their  feafons  of  blooming,  ri¬ 
pening  and  languishing,  tho’  they  never  die.  See  Hild, 
Lud.  feptalius ,  traft.  de  Navis,  Turner  de  morb.  cutan . 

Remarkable  cures  of  a  fever  with  delirium  by 

muftc .  1707  and  8. 

A  famous  mufician,  and  great  compofer, 
was  fei^bd  with  a  fever,  which  increafing 
daily  became  continual  ;  the  7th  day  he  be¬ 
came  delirous,  accompanied  with  fhrieks, 
weepings,  terrors,  and  a  conftant  wakeful- 
nefs  :  the  3d  day  after,  from  fomething  like 
that  natural  in  ft  met  in  animals,  which  excite 
them  to  feek  for  herbs  to  relieve  themfelves, 
he  defired  to  have  a  little  concert  in  his 
bed-chamber  ;  the  phyfician  with  fome  dif¬ 
ficulty  agreed  to  it  :  they  lung  to  him  the 
cantatas  of  Bernier  ;  he  no  fooner  heard  the 
foft  melodious  ftrain,  than  his  countenance 
affumed  an  air  of  fvveetnefs  and  ferenity, 
his  eyes  alfo  became  calm,  the  convulfions 
intirely  left  him,  he  Hied  tears  of  joy  ;  he 
confeffed  after  that  he  was  more  charmed 
with  that  little  concert,  than  with  any  he 
ever  before  or  fince  heard  :  all  the  time  the 
concert  lafted,  he  was  without  a  fever  ;  but 
as  foon  as  it  ended,  he  relapfed  again  :  they 
took  care  to  repeat  the  fame  remedy,  wrhich 
was  ahvays  attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs, 
to  fufpend  the  fever  for  the  time  ;  mufic 
was  now  become  fo  neceffary  for  him,  that 
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he  obliged  a  relation  of  his  own,  who  fat  up 
with  him,  to  both  dance  and  fing,  tho’  very 
unfit  for  either,  thro’  her  grief  and  concern 
for  him  :  one  night  when  he  had  only  his 
nurfe-keeper  with  him,  he  obliged  her  to 
fing  the  only  forry  ballad  fhe  knew  ;  how¬ 
ever,  by  repeating  thefe  concerts  for  10  days, 
he  recovered  without  any  other  help,  fave  a 
bleeding  in  the  foot. 

M.  Do  dart,  who  from  very  good  vouchers 
related  the  above  hiftory,  does  not  pretend 
it  fhou’d  ferve  as  a  rule  to  go  by  ;  it  is  how¬ 
ever  pretty  extraordinary,  how  this  man's 
foul \  which  by  a  long  protracted  habit  was 
become  harmony  itfelf,  was  reftored  to  its 
natural  compofure  by  concerts  of  mufic.  A 
painter  would  not  certainly  be  fo  greatly 
affeCted  by  the  fineft  pieces  of  painting  ; 
painting  has  not  near  the  fame  influence  on 
the  foul  as  mufic  has ;  nor  can  any  art  in 
this  refpeCt  equal  the  power  of  mufic. 

However  extraordinary  the  above  cure 
may  feem,  it  was  not  long  a  lingular  cafe, 
nor  the  only  inftance  of  the  kind  :  the  year 
following  1708,.  a  dancing  matter  of  Alais 
in  Languedoc ,  who  thro'  fatigue  in  his  pro- 
feflion  in  carneval  time ,  was  feized  with  a 
violent  fever,  the  4th  or  5th  day  he  be¬ 
came  lethargic  ;  when  he  recovered  out  of 
this  lethargy,  he  fell  into  a  moft  furious, 
but  fileqt  delirium ,  wherein  he  made  fever al 

efforts 
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efforts  to  get  out  of  bed,  threatening  all  whd 
oppoled  him,  both  with  his  looks  and  head, 
while  at  the  fame  time  he  obflinately  refu- 
fed  to  take  any  thing  ordered  for  him,  and 
ftill  without  opening  his  lips  ;  M.  Mandajo)\ 
mayor  of  Alais ,  a  man  of  worth  and  under- 
ftanding,  propofed  to  the  phyfician  to  try 
whether  mufic  might  not  have  fome  influ¬ 
ence  on  his  dilordered  brain  ;  the  phyfician 
did  not  diiapprove  of  the  notion,  but  was 
juftly  apprehenfive  of  the  ridicule  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  efpecially  if  the  patient .  fhou’d  happen 
to  die  in  the  experiment  :  a  friend  of  the 
patient’s,  who  had  not  the  fame  reafon  to 
confider  fuch  confequences,  and  who  cou’d 
play  on  the  violin ,  took  down  that  of  his 
friend,  and  played  fome  of  thofe  airs  he 
knew  were  moft  familiar  to  him  ;  fome  pre- 
fent  were  greatly  offended,  and  looked  upon 
this  a 61  to  be  a  higher  degree  of  madnefs 
in  this  gentleman.  The  patient  however,  as 
one  agreeably  furprized,  fat  up  in  his  bed, 
and  attempted  with  his  arms  to  beat  time  to 
the  mufic  j  for  as  his  hands  were  tyed  down, 
he  could  only  fhew  by  the  motion  of  his 
head  the  pleafure  he  felt }  when  thofe  pre- 
fent  faw  the  good  effect  mufic  had  on  the 
lick  man,  they  after  gave  him  his  way,  and 
in  f  of  an  hour  he  fell  faft  afleep,  and  in 
that  time  he  had  a  crifts^  which  put  him 

out 
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The  difference  between  the  milk  of  European 
women  and  the  JSlegreffes.  1707. 

M.  Homberg  who  was  born  at  Bataviai 
acquainted  the  academy  that  the  European 
women  who  go  thither,  are  obliged  to  give 
out  their  children  to  be  nurfed  by  the  Negref 
fes ,  their  own  milk  being  fo  faltifh,  that 
their  children  will  not  fuck  them  ;  whereas 
the  milk  of  the  Negrefes  is  both  fweet  and 
pleafant,  tho’  the  diet  of  both  be  the  fame. 
M.  Homberg  conjectures  that  the  lymphatic 
arteries  of  the  mammce  are  fo  dilated  in  the 
European  women  in  thofe  warm  climates, 
as  to  admit  the  falts  of  the  blood  to  pafs 
with  the  lymph,  which  in  a  colder  climate, 

*  Mufic  we  find  was  antiently  ufed  to  medicinal  purpofes,  and 
may  undoubtedly  do  very  great  fervice  even  at  this  day,  particu¬ 
larly  in  fome  diforders  of  the  mind,  whereby  the  irregular  motion 
of  the  fpirits  may  be  quieted.  King  Saul's  ftory  every  body  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  :  Pythagoras ,  apud  Seneca  de  Ira.  1.  3.  c.  9.  quiet¬ 
ed  the  perturbations  of  the  mind  with  the  harp  j  JEfculapius j 
apud  Galen ,  cured  diiturbed  minds  with  melody  and  fongs  j  Pin - 
dar  mentions  the  fame  thing,  as  does  Appollonius  the  cures  of  the 
diftraCtions  of  the  mind,  epilepfies  and  feveral  other  diilempers 
by  mufic,  hijl .  mirabil.  Democritus ,  apud  A.  Gelliumy  fays  the 
mufic  of  pipes  was  the  medicine  for  many  difeafes,  and  Thales  of 
Crete  confirmed  it,  by  his  removing  the  peftilenee  from  the  La~ 
ced&monians  by  mufic,  Pluturch  de  mufica.  Mufic  not  only  re¬ 
moves  feveral  diforders,  but  even  humanizes  people  naturally  fa- 
vage  and  barbarous.  Polihius  apud  Ratlin  vol.  iv.  p.323.  attributes 
ihe  difference  in  the  characters  of  two  people  of  Arcadia  to  mu-* 
lie,  the  one  was  elegant  in  its  manners,  humane  to  Grangers,  pi¬ 
ous  to  the  gods,  the  other  was  generally  hated,  brutal  and  irreli¬ 
gious. 
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where  the  vefTels  are  of  a  more  firm  tex¬ 
ture,  wou'd  be  too  maflive  to  enter  them, 
while  thefe  fame  vefTels  in  the  Negreffes ,  ac- 
cuftomed  from  their  infancy  to  thofe  fcorch- 
ing  climates,  are  naturally  of  fo  firm  a  tex¬ 
ture,  as  not  to  admit  the  above  grofs  falts 
along  with  the  lymph  ;  their  milk  therefore 
is  always  both  pleafant  and  good. 

An  inquiry  'whether  there  be  a  circulation  of 

blood  between  the  mother  and  foetus .  1708. 

Anatomifts  are  divided  in  their  opinions 
concerning  this  point  ;  fome  contend  that 
none  of  the  mothers  blood  pafles  to  her./ff- 
tus,  of  courfe  none  of  his  to  the  mother,  but 
that  what  fhe  fupplies  him  with  is  a  chyle, 
feparated  in  the  glands  of  the  womb  ;  they 
therefore  admit  of  a  circulation  between  the 
foetus  and  placenta  only  ;  the  placenta  in  their 
opinion  elaborates  the  blood,  which  the  iliac 
arteries  of  the  foetus  brings  to  it;  this  is  af¬ 
terwards  brought  back  by  the  umbilical  vein, 
for  the  feveral  ufes  of  th 0 foetus  :  others  af¬ 
firm  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  circulation  of 
blood  between  the  mother  and  foetus  ;  con- 
fequently  that  the  foetus  is  nourifhed  by  the 
blood  fupplied  by  the  mother. 

M.  Mery  thinks  that  every  day's  experi¬ 
ence  wou’d  fuffice  to  clear  up  this  point  : 
when  the  placenta  (fays  he)  comes  away,  it 
is  always  blood  and  not  chyle  that  is  feen 

to 
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to  come  after  it :  to  put  this  matter  out  of 
all  manner  of  doubt,  he  related  the  cafe  of 
a  woman  about  35,  who  was  brought  from 
the  hofpitel-general  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  to  be 
delivered  :  fhe  was  near  her  time,  and  in 
perfect  health,  but  apprehending  fhe  wou’d 
be  fent  back  to  the  fame  hofpital,  after  fhe 
was  delivered,  fhe  attempted  to  make  her 
efcape  out  of  the  lying-in  ward,  tho’  very 
high  ;  for  this  purpofe,  fhe  procured  a  rope, 
and  having  knotted  it  at  certain  diftances, 
the  better  to  hold  by,  fhe  in  the  night  faf- 
tened  it  to  the  window,  but  the  rope  being 
too  fhort,  when  fhe  came  to  the  end  of  it, 
fhe  was  obliged  to  let  herfelf  fall  into  the 
fireet ;  in  the  fall  fhe  broke  one  thigh  bone, 
and  put  the  other  out  of  joint ;  fhe  was 
brought  back  to  the  Hotel  Dieu ,  where  fhe 
died  in  half  an  hour  :  one  of  the  furgeons 
opened  her  immediately,  in  hopes  of  faving 
the  child’s  life  ;  but  he  died  the  inftant  his 
mother  died  :  8  Paris  pints  of  blood  were 
found  in  the  abdomen  ;  the  placenta  ftill  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  womb  ;  and  upon  further  exa¬ 
mination,  all  the  blood  veffels  of  both  mo¬ 
ther  and  foetus  were  found  empty  *. 

M.  Mery  concludes  from  this  fa£t,  that 
there  is  a  circulation  of  bipod  from  the  mo- 

*  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  M.  Mery  had  informed  his  readers 
what  veffels  in  the  abdomen  were  broken  in  the  fall,  thro*  which 
this  enormous  quantity  of  hJood  came. 
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ther  to  the  foetus  and  vice  verfa ;  for  as  ail 
the  veffels  of  the  foetus  were  here  empty, 
and  the  placenta  ftill  adhering  to  the  womb, 
it  is  evident  to  a  demonftration  th^  all  his 
blood  was  extravafated  with  his  mother's, 
none  being  found  extravafated  in  his  body  : 
for  had  not  that  been  the  cafe,  he  might  be 
taken  out  alive  fo  foan  after  his  mother’s 
death. 

And  as  for  glands  in  the  womb,  M.  Mery. 
reminded  the  academy,  that  in  1706  he  had 
produced  before  them  the  womb  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  who  died  4  hours  after  fhe  was  deli¬ 
vered,  wherein  no  glands  cou’d  bedifeover- 
ed,  nor  any  membrane  interiorly  covering 
the  womb  ;  nor  on  the  inner  furface  of  the 
placenta ,  which  flill  adhered  to  the  womb ; 
but  the  mouths  of  the  veffels  of  both  womb 
and  placenta  were  yet  vifibly  open,  and  as 
the  fubftance  of  both  was  fpongy,  the  blood 
might  reciprocally  pafs  from  one  to  the  other. 

M.  Mery  further  added,  that  he  had  ob- 
ferved  the  fame  things  ir  wards  of  50  times, 
as  he  had  fo  often  performed  the  cefarian  ope¬ 
ration,  after  the  mother’s  death,  in  hopes  of 
Jiving  the  child,  or  at  leaft  of  procuring  it 
baptifm  ;  as  therefore  no  glands  cou’d  hi¬ 
therto  be  difeovered,  nor  lymphatics  to  fe~ 
parate  this  pretended  chyle  or  lymph  for  the 
nourifhment  of  the  foetus  •  it  muft  remain  a 
certain  fad,  that  it  is  the  blood  the  mother. 

con- 
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conftantly  fupplies,  that  nourifhes  both  the 
human  and  brute  foetus's 

Cures  performed  hy  ujlion.  1708. 

A  lady  of  about  35  was  long  affli&ed  with 
a  ftubborn  and  continual  head-ach,  attend¬ 
ed  with  exacerbations,  returning  regularly 
every  8  or  10  days  ;  in  thefe  fits  which  ufed 
to  laft  10  or  12  hours,  fhe  became  either 
ftupid  or  was  downright  mad  :  her  chief 
complaint  was  in  her  forehead  and  eyes  3 

*  Since  M.  Mery  wrote  the  above  memoir,  the  ftru&ure  of  the 
womb  has  been  more  minutely  inquired  into  ;  very  many  able 
anatomifts  allure  us,  that  they  have  difeovered  glands  in  the  womb. 
M.  IVinJionx)  fays,  he  found  them  about  the  inward  orifice  of  the 
womb,  where  they  fecret  a  mucous  humor,  which  in  pregnant 
women  ferves  to  clofe  up  the  mouth  of  the  womb ;  he  further 
tells  us,  that  the  cavity  of  the  womb  is  lined  with  a  very  fine  mem¬ 
brane,  which  at  the  fundus  uteri  is  both  fmooth  and  of  an  equal 
thicknefs,  is  there  pierced  with  a  multitude  of  little  holes  vifible 
to  the  eye,  upon  preffing  of  which  fome  drops  of  blood  are  feen 
to  ooze  through.  Expof  anatom .  p.  574.  IT.  597. 

Heijler  likewife  fays,  the  cavity  of  the  womb  is  lined  with  a 
porous  and  nervous  membrane  ;  in  women  with  child  the  inner 
membrane  almoft  intirely  difappears.  Hift.  comp.  anat.  Lond.  edit. 
p.  135.  See  alfo  Morgagn.  adders.  4.  p.  47. 

What  probably  impofed  on  Mery  is,  that  he  never  fought  for 
this  membrane  but  in  an  impregnated  ftate  of  the  womb,  where  it 
almofl  intirely  difappears. 

As  to  lymphatic  arteries,  they  have  been  long  fince  difeovered. 
Morgagni  found  them  in  an  advanced  pregnancy.  See  adders.  4. 
p.  76.  M.  Ferrein  difeovered  them  in  1741*'.  Befides,  all  phifolo- 
gifis  are  now’  agreed  that  the  catamenia  are  difeharged  thro’ thefe 
fame  lymphatic  arteries,  and  as  to  the  nutrition  of  the  fcetusy  it  is 
agreed  that  it  is  a  lymph  only  the  mother  fupplies  him  with,  and 
that  he  is  nourifhed  by  the  funis  only.  Who  wou’d  fee  more  on 
this  fubjeft,  let  him  confult  the  Edinb.  Med.  EJf.  vol.  i.  p.  1 39. 
ftfeq.  •  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  44. 

thefe 
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thefe  were  always  inflamed  in  the  fit  ;  file 
was  often  troubled  with  naufcas ,  and  wou’d 
vomit  a  good  deal  of  flegm^  and  a  greenifh 
bitter  water  :  during  thefe  fits  (he  cou’d  take 
no  food,  but  in  the  intermediate  time  her 
appetite  was  good. 

M.  Hombcrg  during  3  years  attendance  or¬ 
dered  her  many  things,  but  all  to  very  little 
purpofe  ;  opium  cou’d  only  fufpend  the  head- 
ach  for  a  few  hours,  but  had  no  effe6t  in 
the  fit :  one  night  as  fhe  perceived  a  fit  com¬ 
ing,  fhe  went  to  lie  on  the  bed,  but  firft 
willing  to  fee  if  her  eyes  were  inflamed, 
which  was  to  her  a  fure  lign  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  fit,  upon  looking  into  her  glafs,  fhe  ac¬ 
cidentally  fet  her  night-drefs  on  fire  ;  this 
night-drefs  confifted  of  a  double  linen  cap : 
as  fhe  was  then  alone,  her  forehead  and  a 
part  of  the  top  of  her  head  were  burnt,  be¬ 
fore  any  body  cou’d  come  to  her  afliftance. 
M.  Homberg  was  immediately  fent  for  he 
firft  ordered  her  to  be  blooded,  and  had  the 
burn  treated  in  the  ufual  manner  :  (he  not 

1  1 

only  efcaped  the  fit  fhe  was  then  threatened 
with,  but  from  that  inftant  got  intirely  fhut 
of  her  ftubborn  head-ach,  without  the  leaft 
return  fince,  now  above  4  years. 

A  fimilar  cafe .  ibid. 

A  phyfician  at  Bruges  informed  M.  Horn - 
berg-i  that  a  woman  there  for  many  years  had 
V  her 
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her  legs  and  thighs  greatly  fwelled,  and  very 
painful ;  to  mitigate  this  pain  die  ufed  to 
rub  them  morning  and  evening  with  bran¬ 
dy  before  the  fire.  One  night  by  fome  chance 
or  other,  the  brandy  took  fire,  and  burnt  the 
parts  llightly ;  all  the  did  was  to  anoint  the 
parts  with  fome  common  ointment:  fire 
made  fo  plenty  of  urine  that  night,  that  the 
fwellings  in  both  her  thighs  and  legs  intirely 
fell,  and  never  fiuce  returned. 

Hiftory  informs  us  of  fome  very  furprifing 
cures,  that  have  been  performed  by  mere 
chance  ;  the  moft  favage  people  have  Hum¬ 
bled  upon  fuch  cures.  M.  Homberg  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of 
Java  ufed  to  cure  themfelves  of  a  kind  of 
colic  and  flux,  very  mortal  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  by  burning  the  foies  of  the 
feet  with  a  red  hot  iron.  For  a  ' ivhitloe ,  they 
only  dipped  the  finger  feveral  times  into 
boiling  water.  M.  Homberg  tried  this  expe¬ 
riment  on  himfelf,  which  had  the  defired 
effed. 

Travellers  alfo  inform  us,  of  fe  veral  noted 
cures  performed  by  uftion ,  among  the  greateft 
favages ;  we  have  alfo  learned  by  our  own 
experience,  that  feveral  cures  have  been  per¬ 
formed  both  on  horfes,  hounds,  and  birds  of 
prey,  by  burning  the  part.  The  Indian  mojs 
has  been  known  to  cure  the  gout,  by  burn¬ 
ing  it  on  the  part.  M.  Homberg  knew  a  Ham¬ 
burger  ^ 
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burger ,  who  had  cured  himfelf  of  the  gouty 
by  the  application  of  this  mofs.  His  fits  ufed 
to  laft  2  and  3  months ;  it  lafted  but  7  days 
upon  his  firft  uling  this  mofs. 

M.  Homberg  conjectures  thefe  cures  are 
performed,  cither  by  putting  the  humors, 
lodged  upon  the  part  into  motion,  fo  as  to 
compell  them  to  elcape  by  fome  outlet  oro- 
ther,  or  the  fudden  aCtion  of  the  fire  fo  ra- 
rifies  them,  as  to  enable  them  to  follow  their 
ufual  channels  j  or  laftly  fome  of  the  veflels 
which  brought  thefe  humors  in  fo  great  a-* 
bundance  to  the  part,  are  deftroyed  by  the 
fire,  which  prevents  the  return  of  faid  hu¬ 
mors. 

An  extraordinary  ripenefs  in  a  girl  of  4  years’ 

old .  1708. 

M.  Langlade  furgeon  at  Carcafone ,  inform¬ 
ed  M.  du  Verney\  that  he  had  examined  a  girl 
then  about  4  years  old,  who  by  the  account 
her  parents  gave  him,  had  her  catamenia  fince 
fhe  was  3  months  old.  At  4  months  file  was 
3  feet  and  a  half  high  (French  meafure),  the 
reft  of  her  body  was  in  proportion ;  her 
mamnus  and  pudenda  were  as  fully  formed  as 
thofe  of  young  maidens  of  18  generally  are: 
fhe  every  way  appeared  marriageable.  What 
travellers  tell  us  of  girls  having  children  at 
9  years  old  in  the  eaftern  countries,  muft  for 
the  future  ceafe  to  be  fo  great  a  w  onder. 


A 
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At  e markable  fign  of  youth  in  an  old  -woman  of 

106. 

The  fame  M.  Langlade  further  adds  that 
he  had  feen  an  old  woman  of  106  years,  wTho 
ft  ill  had  her  menfes  regularly.  This  feems  to 
be  no  lefs  a  contraft  than  the  former  uncom¬ 
mon  ripenefs  in  a  girl  of  4  years  old  being 
marriageable. 

A  very  extraordinary  ripenefs  in  hoys. 

Females  in  general  are  allowed  to  be  ear¬ 
lier  ripe  for  procreation  than  males ;  this  is 
every  day’s  experience  in  the  brute  creation. 
We  have  alfo  fome  inftances  of  the  like  ear¬ 
ly  ripenefs  in  males.  In  1695  the  magiftrate 
of  Befanpn  acquainted  the  academy,  that 
near  St.  Claude ,  there  was  a  boy,  who  at  6 
months  cou’d  walk,  at  4  years  he  appeared 
capable  of  the  adt  of  generation  ;  at  7  he 
had  a  beard,  and  was  of  the  common  fize  of 
a  man. 

In  1736,  a  peafant’s  wife  from  Normandy 
produced  before  the  academy  her  fon,  who 
was  then  7  years  old  ;  his  mother  from  his 
very  infancy  was  fenfible  of  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  growth ;  he  grew  half  a  foot  every 
year,  till  he  was  4  years  old,  and  then  he 
meafured  3  feet  and  a  half.  When  he  was 
meafured  before  the  academy,  he  was  4  feet 
8  inches  and  4  lines  in  his  flocking  feet.  His 
mother  obferved  that  at  2  years  old  his  geni¬ 
talia,  were  arrived  at  their  full  perfection ;  at 
Vol.  HI.  L  .  4  years 
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4  years  old  he  was  able  to  pitch  into  the  rack 
a  bundle  of  hay  15  pds.  weight,  and  at  5  he 
could  pitch  into  the  waggon  a  iheaf  of  corn, 
weight  25  pds.  with  as  much  eafe  as  a  man 
of  20  cou’d.  However  forward  this  boy  is  in 
his  body,  his  rational  faculties  do  not  furpafs 
thofe  of  the  fame  age ;  nor  fhou’d  we  be 
furprized  at  this,  when  we  coniider,  that 
the  enlargement  of  the  rational  faculties  is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ideas 
we  acquire,  which  indifpenfably  require  a 
confiderable  time-,  add  to  this,  that  a  boy  of 
his  circumftances  muft  neccffarily,  for  want 
of  proper  opportunities  to  enlarge  his  mind, 
remain  longer  in  ignorance  than  another  of 
the  fame  age,  who  has  all  the  advantages  of 
a  2;ood  and  liberal  education. 

This  fame  boy  in  1739  had  increafed  but 
3  foot  2  lines,  which  holds  no  proportion  to 
his  rapid  growth  at  firft.  Probably  a  pleurify 
and  the  fmall-pox,  which  he  had  in  that 
time,  might  be  the  occafion  ;  in  1741,  then 
12  years  old  he  meafured  but  5  feet  and  a 
half,  yet  he  ftill  has  the  firength  of  body  of 
a  man  of  20. 

M.  Geoffrey ,  who  made  the  proper  inqui¬ 
ries  into  this  affair,  conjectures  that  this 
young  giant  had  made  too  free  an  ufe  of  his 
early  manhood. 

We  find  another  inftance  of  the  like  ripe- 
nefs  in  a  foundling,  received  into  the  hofpi- 
tal  at  Roan  in  1 743 ;  at  4  years  old  he  appear¬ 
ed 
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ed  as  big  as  boys  are  generally  at  7  ;  his  body 
was  as  well  formed,  and  his  ftrength  was  e- 

?[ual  to  a  boy  of  7,  but  his  genitalia  were  as 
ull  grown,  as  they  are  at  20  •  the  hair  about 
them,  and  his  voice  were  in  like  manner  as 
manly  ;  but  his  thighs,  legs  and  feet  were  in 
no  proportion  to  the  reft  of  his  body ;  he 
therefore  walked  feebly  and  tottering  ;  and 
what  is  more  afflicting  to  him,  his  intellects 
hold  no  fort  of  proportion  to  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  growth  of  his  body.  He  fcarcely  knows 
the  ufe  of  fpeech,  tho’  one  can’t  fay  he  is 
deaf ;  for  by  certain  founds  and  figns,  he 
will  come  and  go,  fhut  a  door,  tho’  it  muft 
be  confeffed,  not  much  better  than  a  dog 
well  trained  wou’d  do.  M.  le  Cat  fent  the 
above  account  to  the  academy  in  1744.* 

An  uncommon  jruitf nine fs  in  an  old  'woman  of 

83,  1710.  '/ 

The  bifhop  of  Sees  informed  the  academy 

*  In  1 744  there  was  a  boy  of  more  uncommon  ripenefs  bom 
6  miles  north  of  Cambridge.  At  his  birth  his  genitalia  were  re¬ 
markably  large,  and  at  a  year  old  covered  with  a  Lanugo.  At  2 
years  1 1  months  he  meafured  3  feet  9  inches  and  better,  and 
weighed  4  Hone.  His  voice  is  manly,  -his  underftanding  equal  to 
boys  of  6  years  old.  He  is  fo  ftrong  as  to  fling  a  black-ftnith’s 
hammer  17  lbs.  wt.  and  overcome  boys  of  6,  7,  and  8  years 
old.  He  does  not  fight  them  with  his  fills  or  feet,  but  collars 
them,  and  lays  them  proftrate  by  mere  flrength,  and  yet  he  eats 
and  drinks  very  moderately.  His  penis  when  in  ere&ion  is  4 
inches  long,  and  the  hair  on  the  pubis  is  thick  and  an  inch  long- 
He  has  fomething  of  a  (lately  walk  with  him  and  feems  confcious 
of  that  uncommon  fhare  of  ftrength  the  author  of  Nature  has 
endowed  him  him.  Vhil.  Trans,  abrid.  Vol,  xi. /.  1205. 
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that  he  knew  a  man  in  his  diocefe,  aged  94, 

who  had  married'  a  woman  of  83,  on  whom 

he  got  a  child,  and  was  delivered  of  it  at  her 

full  time.  This  would  feem  to  infinuate  that 

the  patriarchal  age  is  not  yet  quite  over.* 

*  » 

An  inquiry  into  the  caufc  oj  the  melancholy  de¬ 
lirium ,  and  occasionally  of  the  feat  of  the  fouL 

Were  it  not  a  common  received  notiori, 
that  the  brain  was  the  feat  of  the  rational 
faculty  in  man,  there  wou’d  be  the  famerea- 
fon  to  affign  the  lungs,  the  liver,  or  any  o- 
ther  part  one  pleafed  to  be  the  feat  of  this 
faculty ;  for  if  the  ftru&ure  of  thefe  parts 
have  no  fort  of  affinity  with  the  thinking 
faculty,  that  of  the  brain  has  full  as  little : 
for  this  purpofe,  it  wou’d  be  neceffary  to  find 
out  fome  part  in  the  body,  to  which  all  the 
motions  or  fenfations  raifed  in  the  body,  did 
ultimately  tend,  The  necelfity  of  fuch  a  part 
is  what  induced  the  great  M.  Dej cartes  to 
fix  on  the  pineal  gland  -  but  it  is  now  well 
known,  this  gland  has  no  fuch  prerogative ; 
nor  is  there  any  other  part,  as  yet  difeover- 
ed  that  has,  whereunto  the  impreffions, 
made  by  the  foul  on  the  body  tend,  tho’  phi- 

*  In  the  magazine  for  June  1763  we  find  a  more  extraordinary 
fruitfulnefs :  a  woman  of  94  is  there  faid  to  be  married  to  a  3d 
hufband  who  was  105  years  old;  in  14 years  they  lived  together 
they  had  3  children,  who  bear  evident  marks  of  their  parents 
old  age,  they  are  grey  already,  they  never  had  any  teeth,  their 
backs  are  bent,  in  fhort,  they  have  all  the  figns  of  decripitude. 
All  thefe  particulars  are  faid  to  be  well  attefted. 

lofopers 
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lofophers  fpeak  very  familiarly  of  fuch  a 
place  ;  no  part  of  the  brain  appears  proper 
for  this  purpofe  ;  neither  do  we  know  any 
thing  certain  about  the  nature  of  the  jou\ 
or  of  its  manner  of  a&ing  on  the  human 
body. 

However  perplexing  this  may  feem,  yet 
men  were  always  willing  to  take  up  fome 
by  pot  hefts  or  other  to  explain  this  matter. 
M.  Vieuffens  the  fon,  in  order  to  explain  this 
melancholy  delirium ,  fuppofes  the  centrum 
ovale  to  be  the  feat  of  the  foul ;  for  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fyifem  of  his  father  in  his  Neu¬ 
rology ,  the  centrum  ovale  is  compofed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  fine  tubes,  which  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other,  by  the  means  of 
other  tubes,  infinitely  finer  again.  It  is  in  the 
former  of  thefe  tubes  the  juccus  nervofus  is 
elaborated,  and  from  thefe  is  carried  into 
the  fecond  order  of  tubes,  in  the  form  of 
animals  fpirits ;  it  is  in  thefe  almoft  imper- 
ceptable  tubes  all  thofe  motions  are  made, 
which  correfpond  with  our  ideas ;  and  the 
impreffions  thefe  motions  leave  on  thofe  fine 
veffels,  are  the  traces,  which  recall  the 
ideas  of  fuch  things  as  we  before  knew. 
The  centrum  ovale  is  placed  where  the  origin 
of  thefe  nerves  is.  This  hypothefis  once  ad¬ 
mitted,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  the  foundnefs 
of  reafon  neceffarily  depends  on  the  regula¬ 
rity,  equality  and  freedom  of  the  circulation 
of  the  animal  jpirits  thro' their  proper  tubes. 

When 
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When  many  of  thefe  tubes  are  collapfed, 
as  is  the  cafe  in  fleep,  the  fpirits  that  move 
thro’  filch  as  are  open,  raife  incoherent  ideas 
in  the  foul :  this  is  ‘the  fource  of  dreams. 
When  all  thofe  nervous  tubes  are  open,  the 
animal  fpirits  rufhing  impetuoufly  into  them, 
raife  fuch  crowds  of  ideas,  as  the  Joul  has 
not  time  to  diftinguifh  or  compare,  and  this 
caufes  a  frenzy  •  but  when  fome  of  the  fame 
nervous  tubes  are  obftruded,  and  the  fpirits 
ceafe  circulating  thro’  them,  fuch  ideas  as 
depend  on  thofe  obftru&ed  tubes  are  then 
loft  to  the  foul',  fo  that  wrhen  fhe  comes  to 
want  thofe  ideas,  fhe  neceflarily  forms  inco¬ 
herent  judgments,  this  is  the  melancholy  de¬ 
lirium. 

This  hypotbefs  receives  fome  degree  of 
probability  by  confidering  what  occurs  in  this 
diforder ;  as  it  proceeds  from  obftrudtions, 
the  blood  is  always  fizy,  the  circulation  is 
languid,  the  patient  is  without  a  fever.  Such 
as  live  in  hot  climates,  where  perfpiration  is 
fo  very  confiderable,  have  always  lizy  blood, 
as  well  as  thofe,  who  live  on  coarfe  food,  ufe 
little  exercife,  or  are  feized  with  fome  great 
and  fudden  grief,  which  foon  coagulates  the 
blood ;  all  fuch  perfons  are  obferved  to  be 
moft  fubjedl  to  this  kind  of  malady. 

Of  the  feat  of  the  Joul.  1741. 

That  the  Joul  is  united  to  the  body,  and 
that  it  is  according  to  the  laws  of  this  union, 

the 
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the  foul  acts  on  the  body,  and  the  body  af- 
fe&s  the  foul,  no  body  ever  doubted  •  but  to 
what  part  of  the  body  is  the  foul  united  -as 
been  long  controverted.  V arious  have  bee  . 
the  opinions  of  philofophers  concerning  t 
part  or  feat  of  the  foul. 

The  firft  notion  that  occured  to  men,  con¬ 
cerning  this  matter  was  probably  this,  that 
the  foul  by  its  own  nature,  cou'd  not  be  u- 
nited  to  any  one  part  more  than  to  another; 
and  in  ftridnefs  cou'd  occupy  no  place,  but 
muft  by  its  union  influence  all  parts,  every 
part  of  the  body  being  capable  of  the  fenle 
of  feeling ;  but  if  there  was  any  part,  that 
merited  this  preference  to  make  it  the  feat 
of  the  foul,  the  nervous  fyftem  feemed  to  be 
that  part,  as  the  nerves  are  known  to  be  the 
inftruments  of  both  motion  and  fenfe,  and 
are  befides  diftributed  to  all  parts  from  their 
origin  in  the  brain  to  the  remoteft  part  of 
the  body;  but  the  Joul  is  not  united  in  this 
general  manner  to  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  for 
fome  are  known  to  lofe  a  leg,  fome  an  arm, 
and  yet  their  reafon  was  not  in  the  leaft  im¬ 
paired  after. 

All  Anatomifts  are  now  agreed  that  the 
foul  is  feated  in  the  brain,  but  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  particular  part,  there  being  no  one 
part  but  fome  one  writer  or  other  has  made 
it  the  feat  of  the  foul.  The  bcft  method  to 
guide  us  thro'  this  intricate  inquiry  feems  to 
be,  to  confider  whether,  when  moft  parts  of 

the 
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the  brain  happen  to  be  fphacelated,  or  other- 
wife  deftroyed,  there  yet  remained  fome  one 
part  found,  and  that  while  this  part  remain¬ 
ed  found  and  untouched,  reafon  fubliiied ; 
it  is  evident  the  Joul  can  be  feated  in  this 
part  only  that  remained  found,  and  by  no 
means  in  thofe  parts  that  had  rotted,  or  were 
otherwife  confumed ;  by  this  method  of  in¬ 
quiry  we  fhall  neceifarily  come  to  find  out 
the  immediate  feat  of  the  foul. 

In  the  firft  pi  ace,  the  foul  cannot  be  feat¬ 
ed  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain:  a  pea- 
fant  of  1 8  years  old  had  his  fkull  fraftured 
by  a  ftone;  fome  fplints  of  the  inner  tabula 
of  the  parietal  bone  wounded  the  meninges 
and  brain ;  on  taking  thefe  out,  befides  clot¬ 
ted  blood,  a  good  fpoonful  of  the  very  fub- 
ftance  of  the  brain  came  away,  yet  he  reco¬ 
vered,  without  any  injury  or  lefion  of  the 
fun&ions  of  the  foul  remaining. 

There  is  a  pregnant  inftance  of  this  kind  of 
a  young  woman,  whofe  lcull  was  fra&ured, 
thro’  which  a  confiderable  part  of  the  brain 
was  difeharged,  and  yet  fhe  perfe&ly  reco¬ 
vered.  See  Vol.  i.  of  this  abrid.  p.  173. 

There  arefeveral  inftances  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  to  befound  in  medical  writers.  Thus  a 
woman  long  affii&ed  with  a  megrim,  died  at 
laft  •  upon  opening  her  head,  the  right  hemif- 
phere  of  the  brain  was  found  rotten,  and 
yet  fhe  retained  her  reafon  to  the  laft.* 

A 

*  Bonet.  Sepulcbr.  tom.  I.  p.  76. 
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A  man  wounded  in  the  head  was  thought 
to  be  cured  ;  as  he  was  going  to  be  difeharg- 
ed  the  hofpital,  he  died  fuddenly ;  upon  o- 
pening  the  head,  the  brain  was  found  rotten, 
even  down  to  its  ventricles.*  A  foldier  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  his  fcull  fractured,  thro’  which 
the  brain  came $  this  man  like  the  former 
was  judged  to  be  cured,  yet  he  died  fud¬ 
denly  in  convullions ;  his  brain  was  alfo 
found  rotten. -f* 

A  noble  Venetian  was  wounded  on  the 
head,  whence  followed  a  great  lofs  of  the 
fubftance  of  the  brain,  and  yet  he  recover- 
ed.§ 

sflphonjus  of  Bologna  was  like  the  noble 
Venetian  wounded  in  the  head  and  recover¬ 
ed,  tho’  he  loft  a  confiderable  part  of  his 
brain.+  There  are  many  more  fimilar  cafes 
to  be  found  in  medical  authors,  but  thefe  fuffi- 
ciently  fhew  the  foul  is  not  feated  in  the  cor¬ 
tical  part  of  the  brain.  2°.The  foul  is  not  feat  - 
ed  in  the  pineal  gland ;  for  this  has  been  often 
found  either  petrified  or  impoftumated,  or 
feirrhous,  and  wanting  in  others,  fl  30.  Nor 
in  the  nates  and  tejles  •  M.  de  la  Feyronle 
found  thefe  impoftumated  in  a  woman  of 
28  years  old,  and  yet  (he  retained  her  reafon 


*  Bonet.  ibid.  p.  2^3.  -f  Cojleri  0 
p.  19.  t*  -drefus .  1,  i.  c.  6. 
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to  the  laft.  40.  Nor  in  the  Infundibulum  •  this 
has  been  found  fuppurated  like  the  former. 
50.  Much  lefs  is  the  foul  feated  in  JVi/lis’s 
corpora  Jlriata .  M.  de  la  6 'Peyronie  related  the 
cafe  of  a  man  of  30,  who  received  a  thruft 
of  a  fword  in  the  great  canthus  of  his  right 
eye,  which  penetrated  the  very  brain ;  this 
man  became  paralytic ,  had  now  and  again 
head-achs,  lingered  2  months,  and  died 
greatly  wafted.  Upon  opening  his  head,  an 
abfcefs  was  found  occupying  the  whole  cor¬ 
pus  [triatum  of  the  right  fide,  it  even  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  thalamus  of  the  optic  nerve  of  the 
0  fame  fide,  and  yet  this  man  always  enjoyed 
his  reafon  to  the  laft. 

M.  'Tetit  in  his  Lettres  dam  medicin ,  &c. 
mentions  a  fimilar  cafe  of  an  officer,  who 
retained  his  reafon  to  the  laft,  tho’  he  had 
an  abfcefs  3  inches  long  by  2  broad  and  2 
deep,  fituated  in  the  fame  corpus  flriatum . 
He  mentions  another  cafe,  where  this  corpus 
flriatum  was  quite  diflolved,  into  a  fubftance 
not  unlike  the  lees  of  wine:  he  has  alfo  a 
cafe  where  the  cerebellum ,  its  peduncles  and 
the  bajis  of  the  medulla  oblongata  were  wound¬ 
ed  by  a  mulket  ball,  and  yet  during  the  43 
hours  this  man  lived,  he  anfwered  perti¬ 
nently  to  inch  queftions  as  were  afked  him. 
His  fenfe  of  feeling  was  likewife  very  exqui¬ 
site ;  for  upon  touching  him  he  quickly 
withdrew  the  part. 


From 
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From  all  thefe  obfervations  it  evidently 
follows  that  the  foul  is  not  feated  in  either 
the  cerebrum ,  cerebellum ,  its  peduncles,  medul¬ 
la  oblongata ,  nates  and  tefies ,  corpora  Jlriata , 
thalami  nervor.  opticor .  nor  in  Defcartes's  pi¬ 
neal  gland ,  feeing  all  thefe  parts  might  be 
either  impoftumated,  fphacelated  or  other- 
wife  deftroyed  or  even  taken  away,  without 
impairing  the  functions  of  the  foul ;  but 
whenever  the  corpus  callojum  is  any  way  af- 
feded,  both  fenfe  and  realon  are  then  vifibly 
loft  :  to  confirm  this  point,  M.  de  la  Teyronie 
related  feveral  cafes. 

i°.  A  man  of  32  w^as  obferved  a  year  be¬ 
fore  he  died,  by  intervals  to  be  quite  abfent ; 
at  times  to  complain  of  a  weight  on  his 
head,  was  ftupid  in  his  lucid  intervals  he 
retained  his  memory,  but  in  6  months  he 
quite  loft  it :  his  fenfes  by  degrees  left  him, 
became  lethargic  and  died.  Upon  opening 
his  head,  the  upper  part  of  this  corpus  callo- 
Jam  was  found  almoft  intirely  confumed  by 
a  thick  lymph  half  fuppurated  ;  what  re¬ 
mained  of  it  was  not  diftinguifhable  from 
the  great  diforder  it  was  in  ;  the  remainder 
of  the  brain  was  in  a  natural  ftate,  except 
that  its  veffels  were  more  turgid  with  blood 
than  ufual,:  there  is  a  limilar  cafe  in  Bone- 
tus ,  where  a  peafant  had  his  head  fradured  ; 
the  wTound  was  cicatrized  the  7th  day  ;  but 
when  he  was  thought  cured,  he  fell  into  a 
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lethargy,  loft  all  fenfe  and  reafon,  and  died, 
the  brain  was  found  rotten,  as  alfo  this  cor¬ 
pus  callofum  *. 

2°.  Another  man  of  50  loft  his  memory 
two  years  before  he  died  ;  during  this  time 
he  was  fubjed  to  fome  flight  heavinefs  and 
giddinefles  in  his  head  ;  had  often  violent 
head-achs  ;  during  thefe  fits  he  was  void  of 
reafon,  and  when  he  was  out  of  them,  he 
forgot  every  thing  that  happened  ;  he  cou’d 
not  remember  even  the  adions  of  his  youth  ; 
he  became  by  degrees  ftupid  *,  in  fome  time 
after  his  fenfes  failed  him,  and  at  laft  intire- 

left  hi  m  :  during  this  time,  he  had  often 
epileptic  fits,  which  ufed  to  laft  a  full  hour, 
and  was  often  delirous  :  upon  opening  his 
head,  an  abfeefs  was  found  di redly  where 
the  fagital  and  coronal  futures  meet ;  it  pe¬ 
netrated  as  far  as  the  corpus  callofum ,  and  even 
to  the  fhalami  nervor .  cpticor .  and  behind  the 
corpora  ft riat a,  thofe  on  the  right  w*ere  more 
affeded  than  thofe  on  the  left  •  but  he  wras 
no  w^ay  paralytic. 

Thefe  cafes  feem  plainly  to  evince  that 
the  corpus  callofum  cannot  be  affeded  with¬ 
out  both  reafon  and  fenfe  being  impaired, 
the  following  cafe  feems  to  put  this  matter 
beyond  all  doubt. 

A  young  lad  about  16  had  the  upper  and 
fore  p'art  of  the  parietal  bone  con t tiled  by  a 

*  Bon,  Seful.  tom.  i.  p.  160. 
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ftone  ;  as  there  appeared  no  fradure,  the  foie 
point  then  in  view  was  to  haften  the  ex¬ 
foliation,  accordingly  every  thing  went  on 
fmoothly  till  the  25th;  the  patient  began 
then  to  complain  of  a  Weaknefs  in  his  right 
eye,  being  now  grown  heavy  and  painful, 
efpecially  when  preffed  on  ;  in  3  days  after 
he  loft  the  fight  intirely  of  this  eye,  and 
with  it  almoft  all  his  fenfes,  with  a  total 
finking  of  every  vital  adion  :  the  proper  in- 
cifions  were  now  made ;  a  fmall  fiffure  of 
the  external  table  of  the  cranium  appearing, 
the  trepan  was  applied  in  3  different  places  ; 
the  fplints  from  the  inner  table,  that  woun¬ 
ded  the  dura  mater  were  extraded ;  but  as 
the  fame  fymptoms  ftill  continued,  and  as 
the  dura  mater  appeared  difcolored,  it  was 
laid  open,  and  together  with  better  than 
3  ounces  of  a  very  thick,  ill-digefted  mat¬ 
ter,  fome  of  the  very  fubftance  of  the  brain 
came  away,  which  by  the  introdudion 
of  the  probe,  was  judged  to  prefs  on  the 
corpus  callofum  ;  this  matter  was  no  fooner 
difeharged  than  his  fight  was  reftored  with 
his  reafon,  and  his  heavinefs  removed. 

But  what  is  in  this  cafe  very  appofite, 
and  greatly  to  the  point  in  queftion  is,  that 
as  often  as  this  ulcer  was  filled  with  pus ,  the 
patient  as  furely  loft  both  his  fight  and  rea¬ 
fon,  and  became  ftupid,  all  which  wou’d  dif- 
appear  upon  taking  off  the  drefiings,  and 

eva- 
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and  evacuating  the  comprefling  matter ;  even 
the  inje&ions  employed  to  deterge  the  ulcer, 
were  obferved  to  produce  the  fame  effed, 
to  deprive  him  of  all  lenfe  and  feeling,  which 
upon  fucking  back  the  fame  with  the  fy- 
ringe,  reftored  him  to  his  reafon.  M.  de  la 
“Peyronie  obferved,  that  letting  upon  his  menin- 
gophylax  fall  gradually  by  its  own  weight  on 
the  corpus  callofum ,  the  effeds  were  the  fame, 
which  upon  withdrawing  it,  were  equally  re¬ 
moved,  as  upon  removing  the  drefting  or 
fucking  back  the  injedions  :  this  lad  was 
perfedly  cured  in  2  months  time,  nor  was 
his  reafon  in  the  lead  impaired  after,  tho’ 
he  loft  a  confiderable  portion  of  his  brain. 

Schenckius  has  a  fimilar  cafe  the  patient 
was  wounded  in  the  fummit  of  the  head 
with  a  fharp-pointed  initrument,  which  oc- 
calioned  an  abfeefs  ;  as  the  matter  cou’d  not 
find  vent,  the  patient  was  feized  with  epi¬ 
leptic  fits  and  a  ftiffnefs  of  all  his  members, 
and  afterwards  with  a  tremor  ;  they  now 
hung  him  up  by  the  heels,  by  which  means 
the  matter  of  the  abfeefs  was  evacuated  ;  and 
with  it  all  the  fymptoms  difappeared  *  both 
his  fenfe  and  reafon  returned  :  the  patient 
was  perfedly  cured. 

M.  de  la  Peyronie's  Jyringe  ivou' d  more  com - 
tnodioufly  empty  this  abfeefs. 

M.  de  la  Peyronie  related  feveral  cafes  of 
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his  own  knowledge,  whereby  it  appears  that 
the  corpus  callofum  cannot  be  either  compref- 
fed,  fphacelated  or  otherwife  injured,  but 
both  reafon  and  all  fenfation  are  abolifhed, 
from  all  which  he  concludes  that  this  corpus 
callofum  muft  necelTarily  be  the  immediate 
feat  of  the  Joal. 

As  a  further  confirmation  of  this  matter, 
he  added,  that  he  attended  a  boy  of  8  years 
old,  who  upon  a  fall  had  fractured  the  parie¬ 
tal  bone  :  upon  being  trepanned,  the  fplints 
were  taken  out,  yet  the  fymptoms  continu¬ 
ed  nearly  as  in  the  preceding  cafe,  which 
induced  him  to  lay  open  the  dura  mater  •  but 
as  there  was  no  blood  extravafated,  and  as  the 
furface  of  the  brain  appeared  no  way  alter¬ 
ed  or  affe&ed,  he  went  no  further  :  the  boy 
died  in  3  months  after ;  during  the  laft  month 
he  loft  all  fenfe  and  reafon. 

Upon  opening  his  head,  he  found  under 
the  incifton  he  made  in  the  dura  mater  an 
abfcefs,  which  rotted  both  fides  of  the  corpus 
callofum  :  he  adds,  u  had  I  plunged  my  lancet 
into  the  brain,  where  I  fufpeded  this  abfcefs 
lay,  I  might  probably  fave  this  boy’s  life.” 

This  J/.oud  be  a  ‘warning  to  others  how  to 
a6l  in  fmilar  cafes . 

A  man  of  60  complained  of  a  fharp  and 
fudden  pain  in  his  head,  which  made  him 
give  a  great  bawd  :  he  inftantly  loft  his  fen- 
fes,  but  recovered  them  foon  after.  Not  long 
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after  he  became  paralytic,  and  by  degrees 
loft  all  his  fenfes ;  he  lingered  2  or  3  days 
and  died  :  upon  opening  his  head,  a  clot  of 
blood,  as  big  as  a  pigeon’s  egg  was  found, 
lying  on  the  left  corpus  Jlriatum ,  with  its  bafe 
extended  as  far  as  the  corpus  callojum . 

Another  man  of  25  complained  of  ex~ 
quifite  pain  in  the  right  fide  of  his  head, 
which  did  not  laft  above  an  inftant ;  it 
became  after  fupportable  and  continued 
half  an  hour  5  after  this  he  gradually  loft 
his  fenfes,  and  all  that  was  now  felt  was  a 
feeble  motion  in  the  heart ;  the  patient  died 
in  about  3  hours  after  his  firft  feizure  ;  upon 
opening  the  head,  a  hard  clot  of  blood,  the 
bignefs  of  a  pullet’s  egg  was  found,  which 
fo  confiderably  preffed  on  the  corpus  callojum , 
as  to  flatten  it  greatly  ^  every  thing  elfe  was 
found. 

Another  man  of  40  complained  of  a  fud- 
den  and  fharp  pain  in  the  fame  part  of  the 
head  as  the  laft  man  ;  he  that  inftant  be¬ 
came  paralytic  in  his  left  foot,  leg  and  thigh  j 
he  afterwards  loft  the  ufe  of  his  left  arm, 
and  his  fenfes  :  he  died  the  4th  day.  Here 
likewife  was  found  a  hard  clot  of  blood 
preiling  on  the  corpus  callojum. 

Two  other  men  about  40  were  feized  in 
nearly  the  fame  manner  ;  they  were  let 
blood  and  puked  ;  one  died  the  3d  day  :  here 
was  found  a  dry,  hard  clot  of  blood,  of  a 

bril- 
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brilliant  red  color,  preffing  on  the  corpus  cal¬ 
lofum :  there  was  no  ferum  found  in  the  ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  brain.  The  other  recovered  his 
fenfes  in  about  30  hours,  but  in  fpite  of 
every  means  employed  for  his  relief,  he  died 
the  5  th  day  :  the  clot  found  here  was  con- 
fiderably  lefs  than  in  the  former  cafe  3  but 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain  were  full  of  a 
redifh  ferum,  which  undoubtedly  had  only 
the  extravafated  blood  3  and  this  was  the 
reafon  why  the  clot  of  blood  was  here  fo 
much  lefs  than  the  former  :  in  the  firft  vo¬ 
lume  of  this  abridgment,  the  fubftance  of 
the  brain  is  there  faid  to  be  foaked  in  fe¬ 
rum,  which  diftended  both  ventricles  of  the 
brain  :  the  patient  was  mopifh*',  undoubtedly 
owing  to  the  preffure  of  the  ferum  on  the  in¬ 
ner  furface  of  the  corpus  callofum  f  -,  there  are 
to  be  found  among  authors  feveral  inftances 
to  the  fame  purpofe. 

An  Italian  baron,  who  had  been  for  a  con- 
flderable  time  before  ftupid,  being  opened 
after  his  death,  a  hard  tumor  was  found  over 
the  corpus  callofum 

A  gentleman  had  been  for  10  years  wrong 
in  his  head,  became  ftupid  after 3  he  never 
wou’d  call  for  food*  and  what  is  more,  he 
never  wou’d  take  any  unlefs  he  was  forced  3 
he  wou’d  deep  for  ever,  and  if  he  was  afked 
a  queftion,  his  anfwer  was  very  incoherent : 

*  p.  163.  f  Bonet.fep.  tom,  i.  p.  138.  t  id.  ib.  p.  163. 
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he  died  at  the  end  of  6  months  ;  upon  fe- 
parating  the  two  hemifpheres  of  the  brain, 
a  round  tumor  as  big  as  a  middling  apple 
was  found  on  the  corpus  callojum ,  it  appeared 
to  be  a  feirrhous  gland,  both  flelhy  and 
fpongy  *.  * 

A  clergyman  became  Imbecile  all  of  a  fud- 
den  ;  he  died  foon  after  of  an  apoplexy  ; 
upon  opening  his  head,  there  were  found 
over  the  corpus  callojum  fome  round,  whitifh 
bladders  full  of  a  pituitous  humor  *f\ 

A  fmith  received  a  kick  from  a  horfe  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  os  frontis  ;  he  became 
very  ftupid,  and  loft  all  his  reafon  •,  he  tore 
off  the  dreffings,  wou’d  get  out  of  bed,  and 
hurted  himfelf ;  he  died.  There  was  found 
an  abfeefs  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
which  by  prefling  on  the  inner  furface  of  the 
corpus  callojum ,  occafioned  both  his  ftnpidity 
and  want  of  reafon 

A  child  fix  years  old  received  a  blow  of  a 
piftol  on  the  head;  he  lived  18  days,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  a  good  deal  of  the  brain  was 
difeharged  by  the  wound  ;  he  however  re¬ 
tained  his  fenfe  and  reafon.  Some  hours  be¬ 
fore  his  death  he  became  lethargic,  without 
lofing  intirely  his  fenfes,  and  wou’d  even 
anfwer  to  fuch  queftions  as  were  afked  him. 
Upon  opening  his  head,  the  brain  was  found 
confumed  to  the  bignefs  of  an  egg :  the  ob- 

*  p.  356.  -j-  ib.  p.  259.  \  Manget.  bib  Hot.  chit- . 
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fervator  adds,  c  the  intire  fubftance  of  the 
4  brain  is  not  fo  neceflary  for  life  as  peo- 
c  pie  imagine,  for  the  feu/,  which  refides 
4  in  the  moft  folid  part  of  the  brain,  is  not 
4  affedted  by  the  derange?ne?it  or  wafteof  the 
4  other  parts.'  Zodiac,  gall.  an.  1676. 

That  baths ,  whether  cold  or  hot ,  will  cure  rheu~ 

matifens.  1710. 

To  affert  that  baths,  whether  cold  or 
hot,  wou’d  cure  a  rheumatifm,  appeared 
to  fome  a  paradox.  M.  Homberg  however 
to  clear  up  this  matter,  confiders  a  rheu¬ 
matifm  as  proceeding  from  an  acrid  Jerum7 
yery  capable  of  exuding  thro'  the  coats 
of  the  lymphatic  veins,  and  difperfing  it~ 
felf  after  in  the  interfaces  of  the  mufeu- 
lar  fibres,  vellicating  their  coats,  and  depriv¬ 
ing  them  in  fome  meafure  of  their  motion  -7 
the  great  fubtility  of  this  ferum  will  always 
enable  it  to  exude  and  difperfe  itfelf,  by 
which  means  it  becomes  lefs  compreflible, 
of  courfe  lefs  able  to  be  taken  up  by  the  re¬ 
fluent  veins.  Now,  it  is  equally  the  fame 
thing,  whether  this  acrid  ferum  is  difeharged 
by  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  or  compelled  to 
return  by  the  refluent  veins  to  the  common 
ftore,  the  mafs  of  blood,  to  be  afterwards 
difeharged  by  the  feveral  emundtories  of  the 
body  :  the  warm  bath  will  effectually  dif- 
charge  this  acrid  femm  by  the  cutaneous 
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emunctories  ;  the  cold  bath,  by  the  preffure 
the  whole  frame  is  put  into,  will  oblige  this 
extravafated  acrid  j'erum  to  return  to  the 
common  currant,  the  blood  ;  and  herein  the 
cold  bath  has  apparently  the  advantage  of 
the  hot  bath,  as  the  cold  bath  braces  and 
winds  up  all  the  vafcular  fyftem,  and  by  that 
means  prevents  any  future  lodgement  of  the 
fame  acrid  Jerum  on  the  parts  ;  whereas  the 
hot  bath  (at  leaft  too  frequent  an  ufe  of  it), 
may  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  relax  the  vef- 
fels  too  much,  and  by  that  means  too  often 
difpofe  them  to  permit  the  redundant,  acrid 
ferum  to  ooze  thro’  their  coats  ;  whence  fo 
frequent  relapfes  after  the  too  long  ufe  of 
warm  baths. 

4  •  4 

0  .  •  .  *  *  4  , 

Of  animal  fecrctlons .  i  y  1 1 . 

►  t  ' 

1  *  *  • 

Every  body  converfant  in  medical  know¬ 
ledge  knows,  that  there  are  humors  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  feparated  from  the  mafs  of  blood, 
circulating  in  an  animal  body  ;  among  thofe 
‘are  the  fa/iv a, gaflric, 'pancreatic  and  mtejlinal 
humors ,  the  bile ,  the  urine ,  cerumen  aurium , 
&c.  the  organ  or  part  that  feparates  thofe 
juices  or  humors  is  called  a  gland.  Now,  all 
fecretions  fuppofe  two  things  :  i°.  That  the 
humor  to  be  feparated,  is  actually  contained 
in  the  fluid,  brought  to  the  ftrainer  or  gland 
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and  2°.  That  the  gland  or  ftrainer  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  kind  of  humor  or  juice  it  is  to  fe- 
parate,  with  an  intire  exclufion  to  all  other 
juices  whatfoever,  brought  along  with  it. 

Phyficians  have  adopted  feveral  hypothefes 
to  explain  how  fecretion  is  performed  ;  fome 
will  have  the  blood  brought  to  the  gland, 
to  be  there  put  into  a  fermentation  (a  leven 
is  fuppofed  to  be  lodged  there  for  that  pur- 
pofe),  whereby  the  juice  there  feparated  is 
produced  •,  but  as  this  opinion  was  attended 
with  fo  many  inconveniencies,  it  is  now 
univerfally  exploded.  Others  fancied  the 
glands  were  fo  many  lievcs  or  ftrainers  of 
different  diameters,  which  will  let  pafs  fuch 
jucices  or  humors  only,  as  correfpond  with, 
or  are  proportionable  to  their  refpedlive  dia¬ 
meters  ;  as  no  fuch  ftrudture  in  the  glands 
has  hitherto  been  difeovered,  this  opinion  is 
alfo  laid  afide.  Others  believe  it  fufficient  to 
explain  how  fecretions  are  made,  to  fuppofe 
a  proportion  between  the  diameter  of  the 
fecreting  veffels  and  the  particles  of  the  hu¬ 
mors  to  be  fecreted  :  this  however  did  not 
fully  anfwer  or  explain  how  fecretions  are 
made  ;  for  in  this  hypothefis ,  the  fine  parts 
wou’d  promifeuoufly  pafs  with  the  coarfe, 
thro’  the  large  fecreting  veffels,  fo  as  to  leave 
little  for  the  narrower  fecreting  veffels ;  be- 
fides,  thofe  humors  fecreted  in  the  larger 
fecreting  veffels  fhou’d  abound  more  in  finer 
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parts  than  thofe  fecreted  in  narrower  fecret- 
mg  veflels,  which  is  falfe  in  fact ;  for  the 
urine  abounds  more  in  the  blood,  and  is 
befides  finer,  than  the  bile  :  according  there¬ 
fore  to  this  fyftem,  the  urine  fhou’d  go  off 
with  the  bile. 

Thefe  difficulties  obliged  others  to  have 
recourfe  to  imbibition ,  that  is,  they  fuppofe 
that  each  gland  on  its  firft  unfolding,  was 
imbibed  with  that  peculiar  humor  it  was 
ever  after  to  feparate  ;  and  of  courfe  it  muft 
ever  after  refufe  admittance  to  any  other, 
as  we  fee  filtrating  paper,  when  it  once  has 
imbibed  one  kind  of  liquor,  it  will  let  that 
liquor  and  that  only  pafs,  whilft  any  other 
liquor  mixed  with  it  is  retained  on  th o  filter. 

M.  TVinJIow  adopts  this  opinion  :  he  fays, 
he  often  obferved  that  the  glands  of  the 
fmalleft  foetus' s  were  tinged  with  thofe  li¬ 
quors,  they  were  ever  after  to  feparate,  this 
feems  greatly  to  corroborate  this  opinion  of 
imbibition. 

M.  Winfioiv  agrees  with  other  anatomifts, 
that  a  gland  is  no  more  than  a  congeries  of 
veins,  arteries,  lymphatics,  nerves,  fecretory 
and  excretory  duds  :  he  found  that  moft 
glands  have  a  fmall  cavity,  into  which  the 
fecretory  dud  difeharged  the  fecreted  hu¬ 
mor,  from  which  the  excretory  dud  takes  it 
Up  and  carries  it  after  to  the  place  of  its  def- 
tination  :  in  other  glands  he  obferved  that 
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the  fecretory  and  excretory  duds  communi¬ 
cated  with  each  other,  as  the  veins  and  ar¬ 
teries  do  and  here  he  obferved,  that  the 
inner  furface  of  thefe  fecretory  duds  were 
lined  with  a  fine  down  or  fpongy  fubftance, 
which  nearly  fills  up  their  cavity  5  this  fpon¬ 
gy  fubftance  is  of  a  different  color  in  differ¬ 
ent  glands,  and  this  is  obfervable,  even  in 
the  glands  of  the  fmalleft  fetus's ,  equally  as 
in  thofe  of  adults,  from  whence  there  arifes  a 
prefumption  that  this  fpongy  fubftance  upon 
its  firft  unfolding,  was  imbibed  with  that 
particular  liquor,  it  was  in  due  time  to  fe- 
paratc  from  the  mafs  of  blood. 

The  good  ejfetts  of  warm  bathing  in  the  final l 

pox,  1 7 1 1 . 

M.  Lemery  the  fon,  perceiving  that  the 
fmall  pox  did  not  appear  in  its  proper  time, 
ordered  the  patient  to  be  put  into  a  warm 
bath,  by  which  means  the  fmall  pox  came 
out  very  kindly. 

A  further  inquiry  into  the  good  ejfefts  of  warm  bathing, 
in  the  fmall  pox ,  from  my  own  reading  and  obfervation. 

This  pra&ice  of  relaxing  the  fkin  by  means  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fmall  pox  we  find 
to  be  coeval  with  the  diforder  itfelf.  Rhazis ,  if  we  believe 
himfelf,  is  the  firft  of  either  the  antients  or  moderns,  who 
wrote  any  thing  fatisfa&orily  on  the  fubje<St,  recommends 
a  balneum  vapor  is  :  “  by  this  management,”  fays  he,  “  not 
“  only  the  (kin  is  foftened,  and  difpofed  to  receive  the 
(i  erumpent  matter,  but  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  is  alfo 

**  pre ferved. 
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**  preferved,  fo  that  nothing  can  be  more  proper.”  RhaZ. 
c.  vi.  apud  Mead. 

Boerbave  likewife  recommends  warm  flupcs  to  the  infe¬ 
rior  parts  of  the  body ,  fuch  as  the  feet,  hams,  groin,  thighs, 
and  legs.  Sf  1394.  dc  Variolis. 

Martin  of  Lufanne  in  Switzerland  has  further  confirmed 
the  good  effects  of  warm  dupes  to  the  face,  and  even  the 
whole  body,  repeating  them  every  four  hours,  till  the  pock 
is  fairly  out  ;  he  there  aflures  us,  that  thofe  dupes  calm 
the  agitation  the  patient  mod  commonly  feels  upon  the  firft 
feizure  of  the  fmall  pox  ;  and  that  they  not  only  bring  out 
the  pudules  fooner,  but  alfo  prevent  their  pitting.  Memoir 
deVacad.  1737. 

This  pradtice  of  relaxing  the  fkin,  upon  the  fird  feizure 
of  the  imall  pox  becomes  abundantly  more  necefiary  in 
thofe  our  wedern  climates,  than  what  I  apprehend  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  properly  attended  to,  efpecially  with  regard  to 
all  rickitty  children,  whofe  fkin,  thro’  a  long  protracted  ufe 
of  the  cold  bath  is  become  both  hard  and  dry  ;  to  this  dry- 
nefs  and  hardnefs  of  the  fkin  is  owing,  why  the  eruption  is 
fo  fiow  in  its  appearance,  and  why  the  pudules  are  fo  fmall, 
fcarce  ever  filling  kindly  ;  in  fuch  draitnefs  of  the  fkin,  no¬ 
thing  fo  proper  as  warm  duping,  pediluvia ,  &rc.  which  re¬ 
laxes  the  fkin  and  the  whole  vafcular  fydem  ;  befides,  by 
a  judicious  management  of  thefe  dupes,  the  variolous 
matter  might  be  diverted  from  the  head  and  ched ;  for  ex- 
clufive  of  Sydenham's  obfervation,  every  man,  the  lead 
converfant  in  pradtice,  mud  know  that  the  danger  here  is 
always  to  be  edimated  from  the  number  of  pudules  about 
the  face  and  ched,  and  not  from  thofe  about  the  other 
parts  ;  for  when  the  face  and  ched  are  full  of  pudules,  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  and  lungs  are  loaded  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  whence  the  delirium^  difficulty  of  breathing, 

The  good  effedta  I  experienced  from  the  warm  bath  in 
the  fmall  pox,  brings  into  my  mind  the  cafe  of  one  M. 
Gates' s  daughter,  a  girl  about  10  years  old,  who  from  the 
fird  feizure  was  delirous,  very  ungovernable,  knocking 
her  head  againd  the  bed  pods,  &c.  tho’  fhe  was  properly 
and  early  enough  emptied,  fhe  continued  in  this  way  4  or  5 
days,  the  pock  all  the  while  appearing  under  the  fkin  only  ; 

I  here 
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l  here  ordered  her  into  the  warm  bath,  which  had  fo  good 
an  effeft  as  to  bring  the  pock  out  fairly  ;  and  tho’  it  turned 
out  a  fiery  ill-looking  one,  intermixed  with  many  bladdery 
puftules,  fome  as  big  as  pideen’s  eggs*  yet  fhe  recovered 
and  is  fiill  living. 

An  inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  flatulent  tumors 9 

' windy  flitches.  1714. 

All  flatulent  tumors  proceed  undoubtedly 
from  extravafated  air.  But  how  comes  this 
air  to  be  extravafated  ?  M.  Littre  conjectures 
that  this  always  proceeds  from  a  ftagnation 
of  the  blood  in  fome  of  the  veffels.  The  air 
circulating  with  the  blood  makes  continual 
efforts  to  be  at  liberty.  It  penetrates  the  cells 
of  the  part,  and  by  that  means  produces 
thofe  flatulent  tumors  in  queftion. 

The  windy  flitches  that  often  affliCt  weak 
and  feeble  perfons  are  in  like  manner  eafily 
deducible  from  the  fame  air,  now  at  liberty, 
feparated  from  the  blood,  with  which  it  was 
intimately  mixed  while  it  remained  fluid  and 
in  motion,  but  now  painfully  diftending  the 
cellular  membrane.  It  muft  be  confeffed,  that 
the  fame  diftraeflile  pain  may  be  owing  to  an 
acrid  Jerum ,  infiltrated  into  the  part,  which 
by  ftimulating  thofe  fenfible  nervous  parts, 
might  excite  very  qxquifite  pain,  which  ve¬ 
ry  readily  might  bring  on  a  fever  and  other 
accidents,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in  rheumatiims. 
In  fuch  cafes  tepid  warm  baths  feem  to  bid 
faireft  for  prefent  relief.  M.  Littre  adds  fome 
Vol.  III.  O  obfer- 
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obfervations  he  has  made  on  thofe,  who  die 
of  hemorrhages ,  viz.  That  their  arteries  are 
always  found  empty  of  blood,  but  diftended 
with  air,  while  their  veins  efpecially  thofe 
near  the  heart,  are  turgid  with  blood.  It  is 
the  reverfe  in  all  thofe  w~ho  die  of  any  other 
diforder.  It  is  fcarce  credible  what  M.  Littre 
here  relates,  viz.  that  he  had  feen  feveral 
perfons  of  both  fexes,  who  in  the  fpace  of 
1 2  or  1 5  hours  loft  near  a  bucket  full  of 
blood ;  yet  far  from  dying,  in  3  or  4  months 
after  they  were  as  well  as  before  the  acci¬ 
dent. 

This  much  is  certain.  There  is  no  cavity 
in  our  bodies  capaple  naturally,  of  contain- 
ing  fo  great  a  quantity  of  blood.  When  there¬ 
fore  inward  hemorrhages  become  mortal,  it  is 
owing. to  a  prefture  from  the  blood,  and  not 
from  the  lofs  of  the  blood  extravafated.  A 
few  ounces  of  blood  extravafated  on  the 
brain  for  example,  by  its  prefture  alone,  will 
not  only  interrupt  the  fecretion  of  the  ani- 
mal  fpirits,  but  alfo  their  influx  into  the 
nerves,  whence  palftes,  lethargies,  fever* 
gangrene,  and  even  death,  might  and  often 
doth  enfue.  A  fmall  quantity  of  blood  ex¬ 
travafated  in  the  lungs  will  in  like  manner 
foon  occafton  a  fhortnefs  of  breath,  attended 
with  moft  of  the  above  fymptoms,  and  fi¬ 
nally  end  in  death. 


An 
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An  inquiry  into  the  force ,  that  carries  on  the 

circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus .  1718. 

Since  the  revival  of  anatomy  it  remained 
a  general  received  opinion,  that  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus  depended  in- 
tirely  on  the  mother.  The  contraction  of  her 
heart  propelled  the  blood  into  the  mouths 
of  the  capillary  branches  of  the  umbilical 
vein,  which  inofculate  with  the  capillary  u- 
terine  arteries.  The  umbilical  vein  brings  the 
blood  to  the  foetus,  to  expand  and  unfold  his 
parts  and  nourifh  the  fame.  What  is  not  em¬ 
ployed  for  thefe  ufes  is  brought  back  to  the 
placenta  by  the  umbilical  arteries,  which  in¬ 
ofculate  with  the  uterine  veins,  in  the  fame 
manner  the  uterine  arteries  inofculate  with 
the  capillary  umbilical  veins.  No  body  hi¬ 
therto  objected  to  this  opinion  till  M.  Ron- 
haut ,  who  has  examined  thefe  parts  with 
more  accuracy.  He  thinks,  had  this  matter 
been  properly  attended  to,  it  wou’d  appear 
that  to  unfold  the  minute  parts  of  the 
foetus ,  there  fhou’d  neceffarily  be  a  conftant, 
uniform  proportion  between  the  impelling 
force  of  the  fluid,  employed  to  unfold  the 
infinitely  fmall  tubes  of  the  foetus ,  and  the 
refiftence,  or  ftrength  of  thefe  minute  tubes, 
for  it  is  evident  nourifhment  cannot  be  due- 
ly  performed,  where  the  circulation  is  too 
vivid.  A  juft  proportion  therefore  between 
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the  impelling  force  of  the  nutricious  juice, 
and  the  refiftence  of  the  unfolding  tubes, 
is  abfolutely  neceffary.  Now  it  is  fuffici- 
ently  obvious,  that  there  can  be  no  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  contradiile  force  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  of  the  mother,  and  the 
tender  unfolding  tubes  of  the  foetus,  efpeci- 
ally  during  the  firft  period  after  conception. 
During  this  firfl  period,  the  force  with  which 
the  mother  impells  the  blood,  wou’d  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  deftroy  the  firft  tender  lineaments 
of  the  foetus.  And  even  when  he  has  acquir¬ 
ed  a  more  firm  texture  of  parts,  of  courfe 
oppofes  a  greater  refiftance  to  the  impelfd 
fluids,  the  impelling  force  of  the  mother 
fhou’d  then  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
fiftance  of  the  foetus' s  veflels ;  that  is,  if  it 
was  the  mother  that  impelled  the  nutricious 
juices  into  the  veflels  of  the  foetus ,  her  im¬ 
pelling  force  fhou’d  increafe,  as  the  veflels 
of  the  foetus  acquired  more  ftrength,  as  their 
refiftence  encrealed,  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  cafe.  The  contractile  force  of  the 
mother’s  heart  and  arteries  in  the  general 
continues  pretty  nearly  the  fame  during  the 
whole  time  of  her  pregnancy.  It  does  not 
vary  according  to  the  different  periods  of 
her  child’s  age..  M.  Kouhaut  who  has  more 
particularly  examined  the  ftrudture  of  the 
■placenta  and  its  veflels,  takes  upon  him  to 
folve  this  myftery.  He  aflerts  that  the  cir*? 
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culation  of  the  blood  in  the  fetus  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  his  own  powers  alone.  In  this 
cafe,  it  is  obvious  that  the  impelling  force 
of  the  fluids  of  th e  foetus  will  always  be  in  a 
juft  proportion  to  the  refiftance  of  the  ten¬ 
der,  unfolding  veflels  in  every  period  of  a 
growing  foetus.  He  confefles  that  the  firft 
nutricious  juices  lent  to  the  fetus,  were  im¬ 
pelled  thither  by  the  mother  ^  but  ever  after, 
what  nutricious  juice  is  brought  to  the  pla¬ 
centa,  is  there  taken  up  by  the  extremities 
of  the  umbilical  vein.  The  'mother  has  no 
farther  fhare  in  the  force,  that  diftributes 
the  faid  juices  to  unfold  the  veflels  of  the 
fetus.  The  umbilical  vein  accompanies  every 
where  the  feveral  diviflons  and  fubdivilions 
of  the  umbilical  arteries,  the  whole  placenta 
being  a  congeries  of  veins  and  arteries.  The 
inftant  the  heart  of  the  foetus  contracts  itfelf, 
the  inftant  following  all  his  arteries  enter 
into  contraction,  as  do  thofe  of  the  placenta 5 
being  a  continuation  of  his  arteries.  Thefe 
arteries  muft  of  courfe  comprefs  the  umbili¬ 
cal  vein,  which  accompanies  them  every 
where.  This  preflure  of  the  arteries  on  the 
veins  helps  forward  the  blood  in  the  umbi¬ 
lical  vein,  in  the  fame  manner  the  aorta  in 
the  adult  helps  forward  the  blood  of  botfi 
cava  s.  It  is  therefore  the  contraction  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  of  th e  fetus  that  carries  on 
the  circulation  of  his  iuices  to  unfold  and 
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nourifh  himfelf,  which  in  every  period  of 
his  growth,  is  proportionable  to  the  refif- 
tance  of  his  veflels. 

M.  Roubaut  aflerts,  that  not  above  *  of 
the  blood  brought  to  the  placenta ,  by  the 
umbilical  arteries  is  taken  up  by  the  uterine 
veins  :  he  found  by  his  injedtions  that  j  on¬ 
ly  of  the  umbilical  arteries  communicated 
with  the  uterine  veins,  while  the  placenta 
adhered  to  the  womb  ;  all  the  remainder  of 
the  vefTels  of  the  placenta^  veins  and  arteries, 
communicate  with  each  other  ;  fo  that  moft 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  juices 
of  the  feet  us  is  carried  on  between  him  and 
the  placenta ,  independant  of  the  mother  : 
therefore  fix  parts  out  of  feven  of  the  blood, 
brought  by  the  umbilical  arteries,  circulate 
in  the  placenta  only,  where  it  is  elaborated 
anew,  which  together  with  the  conftant  fup- 
ply  from  the  mother  is  brought  back  to  the 
fetus  for  his  nourifhment. 

Vifion  greatly  ajfetied  by  a  fall.  1718. 

A  lady  happened  to  fall  from  her  horie, 
and  in  the  fall  fhe  came  with  her  head  to  the 
ground,  and  was  thereon  rendered  fpeech- 
lefs  and  fenfelefs.  She  was  let  blood  imme¬ 
diately,  but  as  fhe  did  not  recover  her  fen- 
fes  by  the  next  morning,  the  furgeon  ob- 
ferving  a  tumor  on  the  left  crataphite  mufcle, 
laid  it  open,  upon  fufpicion  that  the  ofrnali 

was 
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was  fradured  ;  there  vv^as  however  no  frac¬ 
ture  :  this  wound  was  4  months  healing. 
This  lady  has  fcarce  any  fight  in  her  left 
eye  ever  fince  her  fall,  and  what  is  more  ex¬ 
traordinary,  it  wou’d  involuntarily  roll  to¬ 
wards  the  little  cant  bus :  this  eye  appeared 
by  degrees  to  obferve  the  fame  motion  of 
the  right  eye  :  but  what  is  here  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  is,  that  whenever  fhe  looked  with 
both  eyes  at  any  objed,  in  a  ftraight  line, 
the  objed  wou’d  appear  to  her  to  have  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  left  8  or  10  paces  from  the  place 
it  really  was  in,  and  fhe  cou’d  no  otherwife 
fee  it,  but  by  turning  her  head  to  the  left 
fhoulder.  But  by  fhutting  one  eye,  no  mat¬ 
ter  which,  fhe  then  cou’d  fee  the  objed  in 
the  place  where  it  was  *  but  upon  opening 
the  fhut  eye,  the  objed  wou’d  appear  to  her 
to  fkip  to  the  left :  thus  both  the  well  and 
wreak  eye,  when  employed  together,  inter¬ 
rupted  vifion,  which  is  never  perfed  with 
one  eye  ;  after  file  had  read  4  or  5  lines  in 
a  book,  all  fhe  cou’d  fee  after  was  a  parcel 
of  letters,  which  feemed  to  her  tumultuofly 
to  fkip  about  the  paper  :  cou’d  the  impru¬ 
dent  fedion  of  the  crotaphite  mufcle  be  the 
caufe  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  ?  the 
baths  of  Balaru  and  Barege  had  no  effed. 
M.  Dujfey  phyfician  at  Ville  franche,  fent  the 
above  account  to  M.  du  V erney. 
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How  to  bring  thofe  drowned  back  to  life .  1 7  i  qv 

It  is  a  current  opinion  among  the  vulgar, 
that  thofe  drowned  are  iuffocated  by  the 
quantity  of  water,  forced  into  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  and  even  into  the  lungs, 
whereby  the  fundtions  of  thofe  parts  are  fuf- 
pended.  However,  Beckerus  in  his  treat ife 
de  Submer forum  morte  fine  pot  a  aqua ,  affures 
us,  that  having  opened  two  men  and  a  dog 
that  were  drowned,  he  found  no  water,  ei- 
ther  in  their  ftomach  or  lungs. 

M.  Littre  having  an  opportunity  at  the 
Chatalet*  of  feeing  a  great  many  bodies  that 
wrere  drown,  obferved  they  had  a  good  deal 
of  froth  about  their  mouth  and  nofe,  and 
their  ftomachs  fwelled  with  a  good  deal  of 
wrater  in  it,  lefs  in  their  inteftines,  and  fcarce 
any  in  their  lungs,  tho’  the  larynx  was  open 
and  the  epiglottis  raifed  ;  this  looks  like  a 
contradi&ion  ;  for  when  the  epiglottis  is  rai¬ 
fed,  what  cou’d  hinder  the  water’s  entering 
the  lungs  ? 

M.  Littre  to  account  for  this,  confiders 
that  when  a  man  gets  under  water,  he  very 

*  Where  all  the  bodies  taken  up  out  of  the  River  Seine,  or  that 
are  found  dead  in  the  ftreetsof  Paris ,  are  expofed  for  fome  days, 
as  well  to  have  them  known  and  claimed  by  their  friends,  as  to 
make  the  proper  inquiries  how  they  came  by  their  death  :  a  king  a 
phyfician  attends  regularly  at  the  opening  of  all  l'uch  bodies,  in 
order  to  difeover  the  caufe  of  their  death,  as  alfo  to  make  th& 
proper  report  to  the  chief  magi  ftrate. 
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naturally  fhuts  his  mouth  to  prevent  his 
fwallowing  any  of  it ;  but  as  his  noftrils  re¬ 
main  open,  he  can’t  prevent  fome  of  the 
water’s  getting  this  way  into  the  gula  :  this 
water  has  here  two  effe&s ;  the  firft  is  to 
relax  the  oejophagous  mufcle  ^  the  fecond  to 
lfimulate  the  mufcles  of  the  tongue,  fo  as 
in  a  fhort  time  by  depreffing  the  epiglottis , 
to  force  fome  of  the  water  into  the  pharinx  • 
the  very  mufcles  of  the  tongue  become  by 
degrees  fo  relaxed  as  to  permit  the  epiglottis 
to  rife,  by  which  means  a  little  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  may  be  able  to  enter  into  the  trachea, 
all  this  happens  while  the  perfon  is  alive  ; 
but  when  he  is  once  drowned,  the  epiglottis 
is  then  depreffed,  and  not  one  drop  of  water 
can  enter  the  larynx  ;  but  when  the  perfon 
drowned  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  the  epi¬ 
glottis  by  its  own  elafticity  rifes  up  j  this  was 
the  cafe  in  thofe  perfons  M.  Littre  examin¬ 
ed,  as  he  difcovered  by  endeavoring  to  de- 
prefs  their  epiglottis  he  always  found,  that 
upon  taking  off  the  preffure,  it  wou’d  rife  of 
itfelf. 

This  ftill  confirms  that  a  living  man  only 
can  fwallow  any  water,  when  drowning  * 
for  if  a  dead  man  was  thrown  into  water, 
not  one  drop  of  water  wou’d  be  found,  the 
gullet  being  intirely  clofed  up,  and  the  epi¬ 
glottis  depreffed  immediately  after  death.  • 
Tho’  M.  Littre  always  found  water  more  or 
Vol.  HI.  P  lefs 
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lefs  in  both  the  flomach  and  lungs  of  thofe 
drowned,  he  thinks  it  was  in  too  fmall  a 
quantity,  efpecially  in  their  lungs  to  occa- 
lion  their  death  :  in  the  aflhma,  dropfies  of 
the  thorax,  &c.  perfons  live  a  long  time  with 
a  good  deal  of  ferum  or  pus  infiltrated  in 
their  very  fubftance  :  thofe  therefore  that 
are  drowned  are  not  deprived  of  life  by  the 
quantity  of  water  they  might  have  {wallow¬ 
ed,  but  thro’  want  of  air  to  diflend  the  lungs : 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  now  flopped, 
and  with  it  life  ceafes. 

M.  Senac  conjectures  that  thofe  drowned 
are  as  foon  dead  as  thofe  that  are  firangled, 
or  the  Negroes ,  who  are  known  to  deprive 
themfelves  of  life  in  an  inflant,  by  doubling 
back  their  tongue,  by  which  means  they 
preclude  all  entrance  to  the  air  into  their 
lungs,  which  fuddenly  flops  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  with  it  life. 

This  death  he  thinks  mufl  be  very  eafy  ; 
for  as  the  blood  cannot  return  from  the 
brain,  as  the  lungs  are  collapfed,  it  compref- 
fes  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  and  by  that 
means  they  are  foon  deprived  of  all  fenfa- 
tion. 

Why  the  bodies  of  thofe  drowned  are  in 
fome  time  after  found  floating  on  the  water 
is  owing  to  the  air  contained  in  the  blood, 
wThich  while  the  animal  is  alive,  is  in  a  corn- 
puffed  flate,  but  after  death,  this  air  being 

no 
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no  longer  compreft,  expands  itfelf,  and  be¬ 
ing  lighter  than  an  equal  volume  of  water, 
it  helps  to  buoy  up  the  body.  Mem.  1725. 

A  further  inquiry  hew  to  reftore  thofe  drowned  to  life ,  from 
my  own  reading  and  objervation. 

Not  only  the  Grecian  and  Arabian  phyficians,  but  like- 
wife  moft  of  the  fucceeding  phyficians  down  to  the  days  of 
Platerus  imagined,  that  all  thofe  drowned  were  deprived 
of  life  by  the  water,  that  had  forced  itfelf  into  both  the 
trachaa  and  fiomach  ;  in  confequence  of  which  falfe  no¬ 
tion  they  employed  fuch  means,  as  they  apprehended  were 
the  fpeedieft  to  compel  thofe  unhappy  wretches  to  difcharge 
this  water  as  foon  as  poffible.  Agreeable  to  this  dodtrine, 
fome  were  ordered  to  be  hung  up  by  the  heels ;  others 
were  laid  on  their  bellies  acrofs  an  hoglhead  or  barrel,  re¬ 
commending  to  roll  it  from  fide  to  fide,  imagining  that  by 
this  means  the  abdomen  and  thorax ,  being  compreffed,  the 
waters  in  their  cavities  mufi:  necefiarily  be  evacuated  :  it 
was  with  the  fame  view  they  advifed  to  ufe  fuch  means  as 
are  known  to  provoke  vomiting. 

W ere  it  not  for  the  noble  difcovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  I  am  of  opinion  we  fhou’d  not  be  able  this  day 
to  prefcribe  much  better  for  our  patients  in  the  like  cir- 
cumflances ;  it  is  it  that  has  enabled  us  to  fhew,  not  only 
the  abfurditv,  but  the  danger  alfo  of  fuch  pradlice.  We 
now  know  that  the  life  of  all  organized  bodies  depeixls  on 
the  free  ingrefs  and  egrefs  of  the  air  into,  and  out  of  the 
lungs,  whereby  the  circulation  of  the  blood  thro’  them  and 
the  whole  body  is  carried  on. 

Every  day’s  experience  convinces  us,  that  whenever  this 
free  admittance  of  the  air  into  the  lungs  is  prevented,  (let 
the  caufe  be  what  it  may),  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
thro’  the  lungs  and  whole  body  is  then  flopped,  and  the 
animal  in  a  very  fhort  time  after  is  afTuredly  deprived  of 
life. 

As  this  is  undoubtedly  the  cafe,  the  primary  and  chief 
indication,  in  all  fuch  prefiing  circumfiances  is  to  procure 
as  fpeedily  as  mav  be,  this  free  admittance  of  the  air  into. 
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the  lungs,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  thro*  them 
might  be  reflored,  and  with  it  life  recalled. 

Now,  as  all  thofe  drowned  are  exaCtly  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumflance  with  thofe  firangled,  whether  by  their  own  or 
by  the  hands  of  juftice,  the  water  acting  nearly  the  lame 
part  the  rope  put  about  the  neck  does,  (depreffing  the  epi¬ 
glottis)  and  as  there  are  feveral  inflances  recorded  by  men 
of  the  mofl:  undoubted  veracity,  of  many  of  thofe  poor 
unfortunate  wretches,  tho’  feemingly  dead,  being  reflored 
to  life,  fo  I  apprehend  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  hu¬ 
mane  man,  to  be  aiding  and  aflifling,  as  far  as  is  in  his  pow¬ 
er  or  knowledge,  in  the  recovery  of  the  life  of  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  fellow-creature,  f  fhall  therefore  fet  down  here  fuch 
directions  as  appear  to  promife  the  fpeediefl  relief  to  thele 
poor  wretches.  Our  firfl  care  fhou’d  be,  after  the  body  is 
taken  up,  and  his  cloths,  if  any  he  has  on,  have  been  for 
expedition  fake  rather  rip t  off,  to  wrap  him  up  in  warm 
flannels,  and  convey  him  with  all  (peed  to  the  next  houle. 
Experience  hath  taught  us  the  neccffity  of  this  firfl  care  : 
for  no  perfon  drowned  was  ever  known  to  be  brought  to 
life,  who  had  been  left  long  expofed  to  the  tree  air  ;  the 
external  air  foon  chills  the  feeble  motion  the  heart  might 
ftill  retain. 

Now  all  hands  fhou’d  be  employed,  fome  to  rub  bis  bel¬ 
ly,  others  bis  limbs,  efpeciaily  the  foies  of  his  feet  and 
palms  of  his  hands  ;  nor  fhou’d  they  omit  -to  rub  the  fpitie^ 
of  the  back,  from  the  nape  down  to  the  buttocks  with  warm 
cloths,  before  a  gentle  fire. 

The  fpinal  marrow  being  the  origin  of  a  great  many 
nerves,  befides  the  heads  of  the  mufclcs  fubfervient  to  re- 
fpiration  being  attached  to  the  [pine,  and  their  tendons  to 
the  ribs,  a  friction  on  the  fpine  cannot  fail  to  put  thefe 
nervous  and  mufcular  fibres  into  motion. 

While  fome  are  bufied  in  this  manner,  others  may  he 
employed  in  ftimulating  the  olfaCtory  nerves,  which  are 
known  to  have  an  immediate  connection  with  thole  of  the 
mufcles,  that  are  deftined  for  refpiration  :  this  may  be  done 
by  thruffing  the  bearded  end  of  a  quill,  firfl:  dipped  into 
vinegar,  into  both  noflrils  :  where  more  ftimulating  things 
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are  at  hand,  fuch  as  fpirit  of  fa!  ammoniac,  marum  [yria- 
cum,  euphorbium  in  powder,  or  even  tobacco ,  thefe  may¬ 
be  either  injected  or  blown  with  a  quill  into  both  noflrills. 
If  thefe  things  fhou’d  opperate,  they  will  neceflarily  excite 
a  violent  expiration,  fufficient  to  overcome  the  refiflence 
the  included  air  finds  to  its  free  difcharge ;  the  refpiration 
by  this  means  will  be  reftored,  and  with  it  life  recalled. 

Others  may  make  the  like  attempts  to  excite  a  vomiting, 
not  with  a  view  of  difchargtng  any  imaginary  water,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  contained  in  the  fbmach,  but  to  excite  the 
motion  of  the  diaphragm,  whofe  influence  on  the  motion 
of  the  heart  is  well  known. 

While  all  this  is  a  doing,  the  bed  fhould  be  prepared 
and  well  warmed,  and  the  patient  put  into  it,  flill  continu¬ 
ing  the  fridtions,  efpecially  on  the  fpine,  and  not  to  be 
difcoraged,  tho’  no  figns  of  life  fhou’d  appear  after 
an  hour  or  two  fpent  in  this  good  work  as  Mead  calls  it. 
Ejf.  on  poif.  p.  1 75. 

Here  wou’d  be  the  time  to  throw  up  fome  flimulating 
clyfter,  were  the  conveniences  for  it  at  hand  ;  but  as  this 
is  not  often  the  cafe,  I  wou’d  advife  to  blow  the  fmoak  of 
tobacco  up  into  the  fnteflines,  with  a  common  tobacco-pipe , 
putting  the  fmall  end  into  the  anus ,  and  lapping  the  bole 
in  a  doubled  filk  handkerchief,  to  pi  event  its  burning  one’s 
mouth,  to  blow  up  the  fmoak  into  the  inteflines,  and  con¬ 
tinue  blowing  fome  time. 

The  fpeedy  and  moft  furprifing  effedls  of  the  fmoak  of 
tobacco  in  a  like  cafe,  fo  well  atteffed  by  Dr.  Bruhier  of 
Paris ,  I  fhall  here  tranfcribe  for  our  reader’s  information. 

4  As  a  ferry-boat  was  croffing  the  river  Seine,  at  PaJJy 
t  near  Paris,  one  of  the  paffengers,  a  woman,  tipped  off 
‘  unobferved  from  the  flern  of  the  boat,  excepting  to  a 
6  child.  When  the  boat  had  reached  the  oppofite  fhore, 

*  the  woman’s  hufband  miffing  his  wife,  and  no  body  be- 
4  ing  able  to  give  any  account  of  her,  except  the  child, 

*  he  had  the  boat  immediately  rowed  back  to  the  very  fpot, 

*  where  the  child  pointed  fine  had  hid  herfelf  (thefe  were 
c  his  expreffions).  As  the  place  was  fhallow,  the  hufband 
‘  foon  brought  his  wife  to  land.  When  he  l^id  her  out, 

*  fome  advifea  'to  hang  her  by  the  heels,  others  recom- 

'  c  mended 
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‘  mended  divers  olher  means.  In  the  mean  time  a  fotdier 

*  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  came  by,  and  being  curious 
€  to  know  the  caufe  of  the  great  concourfe  of  people,  and 
4  being  informed  of  the  accident,  took  his  pipe  out  of 

*  his  mouth,  recommending  to  the  hufband  to  put  the 
4  fmaller  end  into  her  anus,  and  covering  the  bole  of  the 
4  pipe  with  paper  that  had  feveral  pin-holes  made  in  it,  to 
4  blow  the  fmoak  into  the  inteftines.  At  the  fifth  blaft 
4  they  heard  a  confiderable  rumbling  in  the  woman’s  bel- 
4  ly,  upon  which  fhe  difcharged  fome  water  by  the 
4  mouth,  and  in  a  moment  after  (he  returned  to  life.’ 

As  it  is  known  from  experience,  thztvenejeftion  is  one  of 
the  moft  efficacious  expedients  for  reftoring  perfons 
drowned  to  life,  fo  a  furgeon  fhou’d  be  called  in  as  foon  as 
may  be,  to  make  the  fpeedieft  revulfion  from  the  brain 
poffible,  by  bleeding  in  the  jugular  or  faphana.  For  it  is 
with  thofe  drowned  as  with  thofe  feized  with  a  fanguine 
apoplexy.  The  brain  is  found  turgid  with  blood.  No  fe- 
cretion,  much  lefs  an  influx  of  the  fpirits  can  be  expe6tcd, 
till  fome  part  of  the  preflure  and  load  on  the  brain  is  ta¬ 
ken  off.  Bleeding  therefore  is  indifpenfably  necelTary. 

If  venefeflion  fhou’d  not  recall  life,  the  dernier  rejfource 
is  Broncbotomy,  the  moft  expeditious  method  of  performing 
it  is  with  the  trocar ,  which  no  furgeon  (efpecially  in  the 
country  where  accidents  of  this  kind  happen  the  ofteneft) 
fhou’d  be  without.  This  inftrument  paffes  at  one  thruft 
into  the  trachaa ,  introducing  the  pipe  at  the  fame  time, 
where  the  trocar  is  not  at  hand,  let  the  furgeon  with  an 
abfcefs-lancet,  or  a  two-edged  knife,  make  at  once  an  in- 
cifion  thro’  the  integuments  and  trachaa ,  and  introduce  a 
canula  or  pipe  into  the  wound  j  fhould  the  furgeon  happen 
not  to  have  a  proper  pipe,  let  him  get  a  common  tobacco- 
pipe,  broke  to  within  an  inch  of  the  bole,  and  blow  from 
thence  with  all  his  might  into  the  trachaa. 

As  it  very  frequently  happens  that  thofe  drowned  are 
very  fpeedily  after  taken  up,  in  which  cafe  all  that  is  requi- 
fite  to  reftore  life  is  to  open  their  trachaa  with  all  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  as  thefe  cafes  as  frequently  happen  remote  from 
either  town  or  village,  of  courfe  where  no  furgeon  can  be 
had  foon  enough  to  perform  the  operation,  I  would  have 

any 
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any  rational  man  prefent  boldly  to  make  a  longitudinal  in- 
cifion  into  the  trachaa ,  about  an  inch  long,  with  any 
(harp-pointed  knife,  and  with  a  common  tobacco-pipe 
broke  fhort,  as  before  directed,  to  blow,  and  continue 
blowing  into  the  trachaa.  The  lungs  by  this  means  may 
be  foon  inflated,  and  thereby  life  reftored. 

Befides  that  M.  Sharp  in  his  operations  of  furgery,  af- 
fures  us,  that  Bronchotomy  is  abjolutely  void  of  all  danger , 

I  can  from  my  own  experience  affirm,  that  any  man  of 
common  undemanding,  tho’  unacquainted  with  furgical 
operations,  may  fafely  perform  this  operation  as  here  di¬ 
rected,  in  all  fuch  urgent  cafes  as  call  for  this  fpeedy  re¬ 
lief.  I  have  known  men  and  women,  who  in  a  melancholy 
fit,  had  cut  and  mangled  their  trachaa  in  a  tranverfe  and 
oblique  manner,  and  yet  they  furvived  it,  as  they  hap¬ 
pen’d  not  to  wound  any  of  the  large  blood-veflels.  There 
is  not  therefore  the  leafl  danger  in  performing  this  opera¬ 
tion  when  neceffary. 

And  indeed  what  danger  can  there  be  of  injuring  a  per- 
fon,  who  appears  to  be  already  dead,  and  who,  if  he  is 
not  really  dead,  muft  foon  be  irretrievably  fo,  if  he  is 
not  fpeedily  fuccoured  ? 

We  find  a  recent  inftance  of  the  little  danger  attending 
the  cutting  of  this  trachaa  in  Dr.  Huxharn  s  relation  of  a 
cure  performed  on  a  man,  who  had  his  trachaa  cut  al- 
mofl  through,  fee  magaz.  for  July  1763;  we  therefore 
fhould  not  delay  opening  it  in  every  prefling  cafe  that  may 
require  it  ;  time  is  here  very  precious ;  one  fingle  mo¬ 
ment  often  determines  between  life  and  death  ;  let  us 
therefore  confider,  that  it  is  a  principle  founded  on  the 
eternal  and  immutable  nature  of  things,  that  we  kill  thofe 
whom  we  do  not  preferve,  when  we  have  it  in  our 
power.* 

Of  the  Catamenia.  1720. 

As  women  are  deftined  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Nature  to  carry  their  young  for  9 
months,  and  during  that  time  to  furnifh 

them 

*  fuetn  ntn  fervajii  dim  potuiflij  ilium  tccidijli. 
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them  with  the  neceffary  nourifhmcnt  for 
their  growth  and  increafe,  fo  'Provident  Na-> 
hire  has  fupply’d  them  with  more  blood  than 
men,  which  furplus  of  blood  is  regularly 
laid  up,  as  it  were  in  ftore,  for  thofe  ufes. 
When  women  are  not  with  child,  it  is  as 
neceffary  for  their  health,  that  this  furplus 
of  blood  fhou’d  regularly,  and  at  ftated  pe¬ 
riods  be  difcharged  the  body,  not  only  to 
rid  them  of  fo  great  a  load,  but  alfo  to  keep 
open  the  veffels  of  the  womb,  that  it  may 
be  always  prepared  to  receive  the  femen  vi¬ 
rile,  to  impregnate  the  ovum .  The  fex  gene¬ 
rally  begin  to  pay  this  tribute  to  Nature  a- 
bout  their  14th  year;  becaufe  about  this 
period  this  furgurge  of  blood  is  no  longer 
neceffary  for  their  own  growth.  They  be¬ 
come  exempt  from  the  fame  about  their 
50th  year,  it  being  no  longer  neceffary  for 
the  fame  purpofes. 

Nurfes  are  leldom  fubjedt  to  thofe  periodi¬ 
cal  evacuations,  except  in  their  firft  months 
of  fuckling;  becaufe*  the- fuck  they  give  the 
infant  as  effedtually  removes  the  plethora , 
fo  natural  to  women,  as  the  menfes  do.  It 
has  been  controverted  whence  the  menfes 
come.  Some  contend  they  come  from  the 
womb  alone,  others  from  the  vagina  alone, 
and  fome  will  have  them  to  come  from  both 
womb  and  vagina.  M.  Littre  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  determining  this  matter  in  a  wo¬ 
man 
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man,  who  had  a  prolapfus  uteri .  In  this  wo¬ 
man  the  menfes  were  vifibly  feen  to  come 
from  the  womb  only.* 

In  feveral  others,  who  died  about  the  time 
their  menfes  fhou’d  appear,  he  always  found 
the  womb  turgid  with  blood,  and  its  inner 
furface  full  of  crypt#,  and  thofe  full  of  blood, 
infomuch  that  upon  compreffmg  the  body 
of  the  womb,  the  blood  was  feen  to  iffue 
thro’  the  faid  holes. 

M.  Littre  difeovered  the  like  holes  in  ci¬ 
thers,  who  died  during  their  pregnancy  5 
but  in  them  the  holes  were  abundantly  nar¬ 
rower,  and  it  was  not  blood,  but  lymph  that 
now  iffued  thro’  them  in  all  other  women, 
he  obferved  that  the  above  holes  were  im- 
perceptable,  and  all  that  did  iffue  from 
them  was  a  fine,  clear  liquor. 

From  all  thefe  obfervations  M.  Littre  con¬ 
cludes,  i°.  That  the  menfes  are  exempt  front 
any  deleterious  quality,  contrary  to  what 
the  ancients  foolifhly  imagined.  20.  That  it 
is  a  fine  lymph  the  mother  furnifhes  the 
foetus  with.  30.  That  the  menjes  are  no  more 
than  a  furplus  of  fo  much  blood,  as  is  every 
day,  for  a  month  or  thereabouts,  accumulated^ 
and  which  partly  by  its  own  weight  on  the 
uterine  arteries,  and  partly  by  the  vis  a  ter - 
go,  periodically  dilates  the  uterine  lymphatic 
arteries  for  its  difeharge ;  and  if  it  be  true 

*  See  fimilar  cafes  in  Vol,  1.  p.  1 19.  alfo  Morg.  adverf.  anati 

1.  p.  45. 
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what  fome  anatomifts  affert,  that  the  uterine 
arteries  are  larger  and  more  numerous  than 
their  correfponding  veins,  this  inequality  in 
the  capacities  of  the  uterine  veffels  will  na¬ 
turally  account  for  this  accumulation  of  the 
blood,  a  true  plethora  uterina .  The  uterine 
veins  cannot  bring  back  all  the  blood  brought 
to  the  womb  by*the  uterine  arteries.  What 
we  have  related  in  Vol.  i.  p.  307  et  feq.  con¬ 
cerning  the  inequality  of  the  pulmonary 
arteries  and  veins  renders  what  is  here  faid 
of  the  inequality  of  the  capacities  of  the  u- 
terine  veffels  the  more  probable. 

Why  the  menfes  generally  ceafe  after  con¬ 
ception  is,  becaufe  they  are  then  employed, 
firft  to  dilate  and  unfold  the  placenta  and  its 
membranes.  2°.  To  unfold  the  parts  of  the 
little  embrio ,  which  as  it  grows  bigger  every 
day,  becomes  able  to  confume  the  whole. 
Now,  in  order  for  conception,  it  is  neccffa- 
ry  that  all  the  uterine  veffels  are  conftantly 
kept  open,  otherwife  the  aura  Jeminalis  cou’d 
never  arrive  at  the  ovarium  to  impregnate 
the  ovum ,  where  probably  it  flrft  begins  to 
unfold,  before  it  is  brought  into  the  womb 
by  th 0  fallopian  tube.  What  confirms  this  is, 
that  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  beft  time 
for  conception  is,  when  this  periodical  dis¬ 
charge  is  well-over.  All  the  veffels  of  the 
womb  are  then  open  ;  its  contractile  force  is 
of  courfe  then  ftronger,  both  to  retain  the 

femen 
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[emeu  virile ,  and  to  forward  it  to  the  place 
of  its  defti  nation,  the  ovarium. 

A  fir  prizing  virtue  of  a  ft  one  in  curing  epilcp- 

ftes .  1724. 

M.  Hautcrive ,  late  procuror-general  at 
Martinico ,  and  correfpondent  of  the  academy 
writes,  that  the  Indians  do  find  a  green 
ftone  in  the  river  Orenoqno ,  which  is  a  fpe- 
cific  in  epilepjies ,  the  bignefs  of  a  pin’s  head 
being  fufficient  to.effedl  this  extraordinary 
cure  There  are  two  manner  of  ways  of  em¬ 
ploying  this  wonder -working  ftone  \  the  firft  is 
to  wear  it  in  a  ring  open  underneath,  fo  that 
the  ftone  might  touch  the  flefh,  the  fecond 
is  by  making  a  flight  incifion  in  any  part  of 
the  fkin,  fo  as  to  lodge  the  leaft  atom  of  this 
ftone,  which  is  found  fufficient  to  perform 
the  cure.  M.  Hauterive  was  a  witnefs  to  the 
effedts  of  this  fecond  method,  the  perfon  had 
not  a  return  of  his  diforder  for  1 5  years  $  he 
further  tells  us  that  he  got  fome  of  this  ftone 
fet  in  a  ring,  in  order  to  have  it  always  rea¬ 
dy  to  apply  it  when  neceflfary. 

The  Spaniards  in  thofe  parts  informed  the 
fame  gentleman  that  their  carocoli  (a  cornpo- 
fition  of  gold  and  a  certain  kind  of  copper 
brought  from  the  Terra  Firma J  is  a  fpecific 
againft  head-achs  and  megrims.  As  M.  Hau¬ 
terive  had  been  greatly  afilidted  with  the 
head-ach,  he  had  fome  of  this  carocoli  fet 

Q,  2  alfo 
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alfo  in  a  ring,  and  confefles  he  has  been  freer 
from  his  head-ach  fince  he  wore  it ;  but  does 
not  pretend  to  attribute  this  intirely  to  the 
virtue  of  his  ring.  Chance  or  fome  change 
in  his  conftitution  might  be  the  occafion  of 
this  greater  eafe  from  his  head-ach  as  much 
as  his  wearing  a  carocoli  ring. 

The  human  body  alternately  decreases  and  in- 
creajes  in  its  height .  1725. 

How  many  things  pafs  daily  before  us 
that  efcape,  not  only  a  vulgar  eye,  but  even 
the  moft  accurate  obferver  !  among  many 
others  this  alternate  dccreafe  and  increafe, 
which  muft  be  coeval  with  the  creation,  is 
a  glaring  inftance  :  this  curious  difeovery 
made  in  England  no  fooner  reached  France , 
than  feveral  began  to  verify  the  experiment ; 
among  others  the  dbbe  de  Fontenu  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Belles  lettres ,  had  the  cu- 
riofity  to  verify  it  on  himfelf,  repeating  and 
diverfifying  the  fame  all  manner  of  ways  for 
a  year  :  the  firft  obfervers  wTho  only  mea- 
fured  themfelves  night  and  morning,  be¬ 
lieved  their  decreafe  was  owing  to  their  be¬ 
ing  awake  and  in  adion,  as  their  increafe 
was  to  their  being  afleep  or  at  reft. 

It  muft  be  confefled  it  was  very  natural 
to  think,  that  an  ered  pofition  of  the  body 
might  diminifh  the  height,  as  the  upper  parts 
prefs  more  then  on  the  lower;  add  to  this, 

the 
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the  neceffary  and  often  violent  motion  the 
body  is  obliged  to  make,  which  mull  exhauft 
the  fpirits,  whereas  the  quite  contrary  hap¬ 
pens  during  deep  ;  but  M.  de  Fontenu  dis¬ 
covered,  that  this  alternative  depended  a 
good  d'eal  on  the  experimenter’s  manner  of 
living  ;  for  he  found  that  the  body  increafes 
after  dinner,  for  a  certain  time,  in  proportion 
to  the  fupplies  the  blood  then  receives,  but 
that  after  this,  when  the  perfpirable  matter 
has  been,  by  reiterated  circulations,  fo  far 
elaborated  as  to  be  fit  to  be  difeharged,  the 
body  becomes  after  vifibly  fhorter  :  this  de- 
creafe  therefore  in  the  height  of  the  body  is 
interrupted  in  the  day  time,  by  taking  in  a 
due  quantity  of  food,  and  increafes  in  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  quantity  of  food,  and  the 
proper  time  of  taking  it,  or  as  the  experi¬ 
menter  happens  to  ufe  more  or  lefs  exercife 
before  or  after  his  meal,  or  affe&s  this  or 
that  attitude  of  his  body  at  the  time. 

M.  de  F  'ontenu  difeovered  that  this  alter¬ 
nate  decreafe  and  increafe  had  its  certain 
limits,  beyond  which  it  feldom  went  •  it  ne¬ 
ver  exceeded  6  lines  in  him,  which  is  the 
123d  part  of  his  ftature  :  this  was  nearly  the 
fame  every  day,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  great 
regularity  in  his  manner  of  living  ;  but  upon 
comparing  the  decreafe  and  increafe  of  fe~ 
veral  months  together,  to  fee  how  they  tal¬ 
lied,  he  difeovered  that  he  had  rained  one 

line 
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line  in  one  month,  which  he  did  not  lofe 
after,  but  continued  rather  gaining  for  1 2 
months,  which  he  found  to  amount  at  the 
end  to  6  lines  ;  this  increafe  he  attributed 
to  the  conftant  care  he  took,  during  all  that 
time,  and  even  often  in  the  day,  to  keep  his 
body  ftraight,  efpecially  when  he  meafured 
himfelf ;  this  obfervation  might  be  of  fer- 
vice  to  thofe,  who  have  the  care  of  young 
delicate  bodies,  efpecially  where  there  may 
be  reafon  to  apprehend  fuch  bodies  are  not 
likely  to  grow  tall. 

Our  experimenter  found  that  whether  he 
meafured  himfelf  on  his  knees  or  fitting, 
the  difference  was  the  fame,  as  if  he  had 
meafured  himfelf  Handing  ;  this  evidently 
fhews  that  all  this  depends  on  the  cartilages 
of  the  fpine,  which  in  the  day-time  and 
d  iring  exercife  are  depreffed,  and  expanded 
to  the  fame  ftate  after  reft,  or  after  a  plen¬ 
tiful  meal :  he  further  obferved,  that  if  he 
leaned  his  body  againft  any  thing  folid,  du¬ 
ring  this  increafe  after  his  meal,  that  this 
was  not  only  greater,  but  quicker  alfo,  ow¬ 
ing  no  doubt  to  a  part  of  the  weight  on  the 
fpine  being  taken  off  for  the  time  ;  the  car¬ 
tilages  have  then  the  more  liberty  to  expand 
themfelves :  this  obfervation  induced  M.  de 
i  ontenu  to  call  this  involuntary,  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  another  he  calls  voluntary,  as 
being  owing  to  the  different  attitudes  ol  the 
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body,  which  are  in  our  power  :  how  he  came 
to  difcover  this  was  thus.  After  he  had  mea- 
fured  himfelf  one  evening,  and  found  he  had 
loft  6  lines,  he  happened  to  lie  for  a  very 
ftiort  time  on  a  couch,  and  meafuring  him¬ 
felf  after,  he  found  he  had  regained  the  6 
lines  he  loft  ;  but  wou’d,  upon  ftanding  up¬ 
right  for  as  fhort  a  time,  lofe  them.  He 
conjectures  that  this  fudden  increafe  and 
decreafe  muft  be  intirely  owing  to  the  lower 
extremities,  as  the  compreflion  and  expan- 
fion  of  the  cartilages  of  the  fpine  are  more 
regular,  of  courfe  cou'd  not  be  the  caufe  of 
this  fudden  increafe  and  decreafe. 

M.  de  Fontenu  obferved  further,  that  his 
thorax  meafured  crofs  the  cartiiago  xiphoides , 
was  3  lines  broader  in  the  evening  than  in 
the  morning.  Afthmatics  have  long  fince 
mechanically  difcovered  that  the  pofition  of 
their  bodies  they  cou'd  more  freely  breathe 
in,  was  litting  and  leaning  forward,  with 
their  back  lupported,  and  their  extremities 
in  a  line  with  the  trunk,  the  thorax  mea¬ 
fured  in  this  fituation  is  generally  20  lines 
broader  than  when  upright. 

Why  new-born  infants  do  not  fee  for  fome  time 
after  their  birth.  1727. 

M.  Tetit ,  who  has  in  a  more  particular 
manner  examined  into  the  ftru&ure  of  the 
eye,  difcovered  that  the  cornea  in  all  new¬ 
born 
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born  infants  was  considerably  thicker  tharl 
in  the  adult,  it  being  in  them  a  line  thick 
and  often  not  above  half  a  quarter  of  a  line 
thick  in  the  adult  :  their  cornea  befides  be¬ 
ing  thick,  is  alfo  wrinkled,  owing  to  the 
fmall  quantity  of  aqueous  humor,  which 
in  them  does  not  weigh  above  a  grain  and 
a  half,  whereas  in  the  adult  it  weighs  from 
5  to  5‘  grains:  the  defeat  of  vifion  in  all 
new-born  infants  is  therefore  owing  to  the 
thicknefs  and  wrinkling  of  their  cornea ,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  want  of  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  aqueous  humor,  to  keep  it  duly 
extended. 

M*  '’Petit  having  examined  for  fix  weeks 
fuccefiively  the  eyes  of  new-born  infants, 
oblerved  that  the  cornea  became  every  day 
more  convex,  fmoother  and  more  gloffy, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  daily  increafe  of 
the  aqueous  humor,  which  as  duly  extend- 
ed  the  cornea ,  rendering  it  both  more  con¬ 
vex  and  thinner  ;  the  pupil  alfo  he  obferved 
became  more  capable  of  dilating  and  con- 
trading  itfelf ;  and  as  more  rays  of  light  did 
pafs  every  day  to  the  retina ,  this  gradually 
acquired  a  more  firm  texture,  of  courle  be¬ 
came  more  fenfible  of  the  imprefiions  made 
on  it ;  vifion  therefore  became  gradually 
more  perfed. 

M.  i3  etit  further  obferved,  that  all  new¬ 
born  infants  eyes  do  not  equally  and  in 

the 
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the  fame  given  time  acquire  that  convexity 
and  gloffinefs  requifite  for  perfect  vifion  :  for 
fome  he  obferved  acquired  it  in  a  month,  o- 
thers  not  before  5  or  6  weeks,  this  depending 
in  a  great  meafure  on  the  vigor  and  ftrength 
of  the  child,  and  force  of  the  circulation  of 
his  blood,  whereby  the  aqueous  humor  is 
fecreted  in  a  quantity,  fufficient  to  extend 
the  cornea ,  fo  as  to  fuffer  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  rays  to  pafs  on  to  the  retina  to  per¬ 
form  vifion. 

M.  j Petit  made  the  like  experiments  on 
the  eyes  of  moft  of  the  new-born  quadru¬ 
peds  ;  he  is  of  opinion,  that  all  new-born 
quadrupeds,  whofe  eyes  are  open  at  their 
birth,  or  remain  clofed  for  fome  days,  are 
in  the  fame  condition  with  new-born  in¬ 
fants,  i.  e.  do  not  fee  for  fome  time  after 
their  birth,  owing  to  the  fame  caufe. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry,  upon  dif¬ 
fering  a  calf  s  eye,  he  happened  to  difcover 
that  the  chryftaline  wras  opake ;  this  fur- 
prized  him  a  good  deal  ;  in  order  to  clear 
up  this  matter  to  himfelf,  he  went  to  the 
veal-market,  where  he  examined  above  two 
hundred  live  calfs  heads,  to  fee  if  their  cryf- 
talines  were  opake,  but  with  all  his  re- 
fearches  he  never  cou’d  difcover  one  that 
wras  opake  :  upon  reflecting  with  himfelf 
what  cou’d  be  the  reafon  of  this  phenome¬ 
non,  he  happened  by  chance  to  hold  in  his 
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hand  one  of  thofe  opake  cryftalines  ;  he  was 
furprized  to  find  it  loon  became  tranfparent ; 
willing  to  difcover  the  caufc  of  this  fudden 
change  in  the  color  of  this  cryftaline,  he  laid 
it  on  his  Bureau,  where  it  foon  became  as 
opake  as  it  was  at  firft  j  he  brought  it  after 
to  the  fire  ;  it  prefently  recovered  its  tranf- 
parency  ;  he  often  repeated  the  fame  expe¬ 
riment,  the  refult  was  always  the  fame ; 
from  whence  he  concluded  that  the  cryfta- 
line  is  never  opake  in  any  new-born  ani¬ 
mal. 

M.  Petit  to  fupport  his  reafonings,  con¬ 
cerning  the  defedt  of  vifion  in  new-born 
infants,  fubjoined  the  hiftory  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  confulted  him  about  a  defedt  in 
one  of  his  eyes  ;  this  gentleman  cou’d  dif- 
tinguifh  the  light  well  enough,  but  cou’d 
not  the  objedis.  M.  ’Petit  cou’d  difcover  no¬ 
thing  exteriorly  in  the  eye  j  but  upon  com¬ 
paring  it  with  the  well  eye,  he  found  it  to 
be  lets  convex  ;  upon  this  he  concluded, 
that  the  defedt  was  owing  to  the  wrinkling 
or  corrugation  of  the  cornea ,  from  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  aqueous  humor,  proceeding 
from  an  obftrudtion  of  its  fec-retory  canals, 
joined  perhaps  to  too  great  a  firidture  of  the 
fibres  of  the  cornea  ;  accordingly,  he  ordered 
him  a  collyrium ,  wherein  fome  nitre  was  dif- 
folved,  which  by  diluting  the  obftrudting 
matter,  and  relaxing  at  the  fame  time  the 
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fibres  of  the  cornea  •  foon  reftored  him  to 
his  fight,  and  as  evidently  fiiewed,  that  the 
defedt  in  his  eye  was  owing  to  the  want  of 
the  necelfary  convexity  in  the  cornea  from 
a  diminution  of  the  aqueous  humor. 

Bad  conference  altendhg  the  putting  the  feet 

in  cold  water.  1730. 

A  youns:  gentleman  of  about  14  years 
age,  after  violent  exercife,  put  his  feet  into 
cold  water  to  cool  himfelf *  he  was  feized 
foon  after  with  a  fever,  which  ended  in  an 
abicefs  of  the  liver.  Upon  opening  this  ab- 
feefs,  both  blood  and  bile  were  difeharged, 
and  every  day  fome  part  of  the  liver  wras 
feen  on  the  drelfings,  and  fome  of  the  coats 
of  both  the  fanguin  and  biliary  veffels. 

M.  Soulier  an  eminent  furgeon  of  Mont¬ 
pelier,  wdio  attended  this  young  gentleman, 
contrived  a  c arm l a ,  round  at  one  end  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  irritating  the  liver,  but  pierced  on 
all  fides  with  feveral  holes  to  give  iflue  to 
the  matter ;  and  to  prevent  the  matter’s 
excoriating  the  fkin,  he  put  a  thin  plate  of 
lead  on  the  wTound,  under  the  outer  end  of 
the  canula  •  this  wTas  attended  with  fo  good 
fuccefs,  that  the  fever  diminifhed  daily,  the 
patient  foon  recovered  his  embonpoint ,  the 
ulcer  cicatrized  in  a  very  fhort  time  ;  this  is 
attefted  by  Meffrs.  Chicoyneau  and  Bourraigne y 
phyficians  of  Montpelier. 
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An  old  vic.n  of  84  cut  four  new  teeth,  ibid. 

M.  du  Fay ,  phylician  at  port  P Orient ,  in¬ 
formed  M.  Geojfroy ,  that  a  carpenter  84  years 
old,  had  cot  4  new  teeth,  two  incifores  and 
»  two  canini  *. 


*  V\  e  find  many  fimilar  cafes  in  the  Phil.  ' Tranf  abrid.  vol.  iii. 

p-  ;97-  .  . 

Joj'eph  Shu'e,  a  man  of  8  i ,  cut  a  new  tooth  the  3d  grinder  of 
the  upper  jaw  ot  the  right  cheek. 

Mary  burt,  aged  about  75,  a  healthy  perfon,  loft  about  the 
40th  year  of  her  age  3  of  her  upper  incifores ,  the  remained  tooth- 
left  as  to  them  till  about  25  years  after,  when  fhe  perceived  a 
new  tooth  came  forth  without  pain,  and  another  in  about  2  years 
after  without  pain  alfo. 

Dr.  Mare’s  grandfather  had  all  his  teeth  ftrong  and  firm  till  he 
was  So  :  in  his  Sad  he  began  to  drop  one,  foon  after  a  2d,  and 
in  2  or  3  years  they  all  dropped  out,  and  young  ones  filled  up 
their  room,  for  he  had  a  new  fet  quite  round ;  his  hair  from  a 
very  white  color,  became  much  darker ;  he  continued  in  good 
health  without  any  difeafe,  and  died  in  the  99th  or  100th  year 
of  his  age,  of  a  plethora ,  as  the  doctor  conjectures,  for  want  of 
bleeding. 
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An  inquiry  into  the  figure  of  the  heart  in  its 

'jyftole.  1731. 

A  difpnte  arofc  this  year  between  two 
candidates  for  a  profefforihip  in  the  univer- 
lity  of  Montpelier ,  become  vacant  upon  M. 
slftruc  s  being  called  to  \ Paris ,  about  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  heart  in  its  fyftole  •  one  contend¬ 
ed  it  became  long,  founding  his  opinion 
on  what  M.  Winflow  afferted  in  1725,  that 
the  opinion  of  the  heart's  growing  fort  in  its 
fyftole  was  an  error  ;  the  other  contended  the 
heart  grew  fhort  in  its  fyftole ,  both  parties 
appealed  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

M.  Hunauld  was  appointed  to  confider  this 
matter  he  began  by  quoting  the  greateft 
anatomifts,  fuch  as  Harvey ,  Lower ,  Stem , 
Vieufens ,  who  one  and  all  affirm  the  heart 
grows  fhort  in  its  fyftole  ;  Schelegius ,  Bore  Hi , 
with  fome  others,  but  efpecially  M.  Winflow 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion. 

M.  Hunauld  examined  before  the  academy 
the  hearts  of  feveral  live  animals,  fuch  as 
cats,  dogs,  pigeons,  carp,  frogs,  vipers  ;  this 
method  fhou’d  feem  the  fpeedieft  to  decide 
fuch  difputes  ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  fo  ; 
for  the  hearts  of  animals  by  fuch  experi¬ 
ments  exhibit  fuch  irregular  motions,  one 
time  it  is  fudden,  at  another  it  is  very  flow, 
which  renders  it  extremely  difficult  pofitive- 
ly  to  determine  the  matter  ;  thofe  only  wffio 
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are  accuftomed  to  fee  fuch  experiments  can 
form  any  judgment  of  the  matter. 

As  for  M.  Hunauld ,  he  pofitively  affirmed 
that  he  always-  obferved  that  the  heart  grew 
fhort  in  its  (yftole ;  he  confeffes  he  was  for¬ 
merly  of  another  opinion  ;  but  upon  reflect¬ 
ing  on  an  obfervation  of  M.  Bore l /i ,  where 
he  fays  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  heart, 
which  go  from  its  bafe  to  the  point,  are  few¬ 
er  in  number  than  the  tranfverfe  fibres  : 
thefe  being  more  in  number  muft  by  their 
conftru&ion  ffiorten  the  heart. 

While  this  matter  was  treating  in  the 
academy,  M.  Baffiie /,  a  furgeon  in  Baris , 
propofed  his  reflections  on  this  fubjeCt ;  he 
was  heard  with  pleafure  ;  he  contended  that 
the  heart  grew  fhort  in  its  fyjtole ,  founding 
his  opinion  on  the  difpofition  and  aCtion  of 
its  valves. 

The  valves  in  both  the  auricles  muft  be 
in  a  ftate  of  contraction  when  the  heart  is 
in  its  Jyftole,  otherwife  the  blood  wou’d  re¬ 
turn  into  the  auricles  ;  again,  when  the  au¬ 
ricles  are  in  their  Jyftole ,  their  valves  muft 
then  be  in  a  ftate  of  relaxation  ;  otherwafe 
the  blood  cou’d  not  fall  into  the  ventricles 
of  the  heart. 

From  this  fhort  exposition  of  the  differ* 
ent  fiates  and  aCtions  of  the  valves  of  the 
auricles  of  the  heart,  it  evidently  appears 
that  the  valves  of  the  auricles  are  in  a  re-r 
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laxed  ftate  when  the  heart  is  in  its  diojlole  : 
the  heart  receives  then  the  blood  from  the 
auricles,  and  it  is  as  evident  that  the  fame 
valves  are  in  a  ftate  of  contraction,  when 
the  heart  is  in  its  Jyftole ,  which  they  cou’d 
not  be,  if  the  heart  did  not  grow  fhort ;  i.  e. 
if  its  apex  did  not  approach  its  bafe  ;  for 
the  tendinous  columns  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  heart,  on  which  the  motion  of  the  valve3 
depend,  wou’d  never  permit  them  to  afcend 
to  clofe  the  auricles  in  the  heart’s  fyftole,  if 
the  apex  from  whence  thefe  tendinous  co¬ 
lumns  arife,  did  not  at  the  fame  time  ap¬ 
proach  the  bafe  of  the  heart;  in  the  fyfiole 
therefore  of  the  heart,  its  apex  approaches 
its  bafe,  or  in  other  words*  the  heart  becomes 
then  fhort. 

What  is  every  day  obferved  upon  open¬ 
ing  of  bodies  feems  to  confirm  this ;  the 
valves  are  always  found  adhering  to  the 
lides,  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  fuffer  the 
blood  to  fall  into  the  ventricles  of  the  heart ; 
and  it  is  evident  to  the  eye  that  to  raife  them 
to  clofe  the  auricles,  the  above  tendinous 
fibres  become  vifibly  relaxed,  which  cou’d 
never  happen,  if  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
whence  they  arife  did  not  at  the  fame  time 
approach  its  bafe,  thefe  valves  in  their  next 
fyfiole  muft  as  they  are  raifed  up,  fhorten  the 
heart,  otherwife  they  cou’d  not  clofe  the 
auricles  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  blood 

into 
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into  them  ;  the  heart  therefore  grows  fhort 
in  its  fyjlole  O.  E.  D. 

M.  Bafjuel  cited  Lower's  experiment,  which 
teemed  more  decifive  :  Lower  having  filled 
one  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  with  wa¬ 
ter,  he  preffed  it  at  the  apex  with  a  view  to 
fhorten  the  heart  a  little  :  the  valves  were 
then  obferved  to  raife  themfelves,  and  join 
and  adjult  themfelves  fo  as  not  to  fuffer  one 
drop  of  the  water  to  efcape  ;  this  experiment 
was  more  vilible  when  M.  Bafjuel  gently 
preffed  the  bafe  of  th'e  heart  and  one  of  its 
tides  at  the  fame  time. 

The  academy  however  judged  it  became 
them  better  to  let  this  matter  remain  un¬ 
determined,  till  time  and  further  experiments 
fhou’d  clear  it  up  more  to  their  fatisfa&ion 

Some  remarks  about  the  axungia  humana .  1732. 

M.  Hunauhl  obferves,  i°.  That  generally 
one  finds  a  good  deal  of  fat  under  the  {kin 
of  all  foetus' s  and  young  children,  and  fcarce 
any  about  their  heart ;  the  younger  they  are 
the  lefs  there  is  of  this  fat,  while  the  heart 
of  adults  and  the  veffels  about  it,  tho’  they 
be  confiderably  leaner  than  children  are  found 
covered  with  fat. 

2°.  The  epiploon  of  children  is  proportion- 

*  Dr.  Parfons  in  i  743  takes  0  review  of  this  matter,  and  from 
undeniable  experiments  proves  that  the  heart  grows  Ihort  in  its 
JyJloU.  See  his  Refercbes  fur  te  movement  c!u  eoeur,  &c. 

ably 
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ably  lefs  fat  than  that  of  adults  ;  and  let 
children  be  ever  fo  fat,  their  mefentery  is 
not  near  fo  fat  as  that  of  adults,  let  them  be 
ever  fo  meagre . 

3°i  That  fome  old  people  extremely  mea¬ 
gre ,  had  their  bowels  loaded  with  fat. 

4°.  When  the  membrana  adipofa  is  filled 
with  fat,  we  are  then  faid  to  be  fat,  and 
e  contra  are  faid  to  grow  thin  or  lean,  when 
its  cells  are  emptied  of  their  fat :  according 
to  M.  Hunauld’ s  obfervations,  it  is  the  outer 
cells  that  fill  firft  and  empty  laid. 

Strange  effects  from  •  different  filiations  of  the 

body .  ibid. 

It  is  fcarce  credible  that  the  paroxyfrti  of 
a  fever,  which  had  eluded  the  force  of  all 
the  known  medicines,  ffiou’d  ceafe  return- 
ing,  merely  upon  the  patient’s  getting  out 
of  bed,  and  fitting  in  his  chair. 

It  is  however  a  matter  of  fad,  which  fell 
under  the  obfervation  of  M.  Martin  of  Lau - 
fanne.  As  a  further  confirmation  of  the  fad, 
he  adds  two  cafes  full  as  extraordinary  ;  in 
one  a  man  after  his  firft  fleep  is  furely  feiz- 
ed  with  convulfive  motions,  if  he  remains 
in  bed.  Another  man  had  all  the  difficulty 
in  the  world  to  fpeak  while  he  -was  in  bed, 
iuppofed  to  be  owing  to  a  blow  he  fometimc 
before  got  on  his  head.  Who  wou’d  ever 
have  thought  that  an  horizontal  fituation  of 
Vol.  Ill*  S  the 
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the  body,  fo  univerfally  comfortable  to  all 
fick  perfons  cou'd  have  fo  contrary  and  bad 
effedis  ? 

A  Negrefs  bad  a  white  child.  1734. 

M.  Helvetius  informed  the  academy,  that 
fome  10  months  before  the  account  he  had 
from  Surinam  was  wrote,  a  Negrefs  was  de¬ 
livered  of  a  white  child  well  formed,  but 
with  all  the  features  of  a  black,  and  even 
their  wooly  kind  of  hair,  which  here  was 
as  white  as  fnow,  and  tho’  expofed  to  the 
fun,  never  changed  color  :  the  white  of  his 
eyes  was  uncommonly  white  ;  the  Iris  was 
of  a  flame  color,  fpeckled  here  and  there 
with  fome  whitifh  linos  5  the  pupil  was  like- 
wife  of  a  fiery  red  color  *,  he  cou’d  not  open 
his  eyes  in  the  fun,  but  wou’d  in  other 
places,  and  cou’d  fee  where  others  cou’d 
not ;  when  he  looked  ftedfaftly  at  any  ob- 
jed,  both  the  iris  and  pupil  feemed  to  turn 
rapidly  round  their  own  centre.  And  then 
the  child  feemed  eagerly  to  look  for  and 
have  a  defire  for-  fomething  :  he  had  the  pi- 
am ,  a  diforder  peculiar  to  the  Ethiopians. 

The  queftion  now  was,  who  cou’d  be  the 
father  ;  it  cou’d  not  be  a  black,  tho’  the 
mother  pofitivcly  affirmed  the  father  was  a 
black  ;  it  is  known,  that  the  children  of  all 
the  black  are  born  white,  all  to  the  top  of 
the  penis ,  and  roots  of  the  nails  of  their 

hands  * 
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hands  ;  but  in  a  few  days  after  their  birth, 
they  become  black ;  the  child  of  a  Negre/s 
and  a  white  is  born  red,  by  which  they  are 
known  ;  but  this  child  remained  white  10 
months  after  he  was  born,  and  after  all  his 
father  cou'd  not  be  an  European  white  ; 
for  were  it  fo,  he  cou’d  not  have  the  fea¬ 
tures  and  wooly  hair  of  a  black.  Betides, 
the  mother  who  wras  before  delivered  of  a 
mulatto ,  a  child  between  a  black  woman  and 
a  white  man,  wou’d  not  conceal  the  father 
of  her  fecond  child,  for  the  Negrefs’ s  look 
upon  it  as  an  honor  to  have  commerce  with 
a  white  man,  and  they  never  omit  boafting 
of  it. 

In  fome  voyages  to  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
there  is  mention  made  of  a  colony  of  fome 
white  men,  that  live  among  the  blacks ;  it 
is  further  obferved,  that  they  are  vreak  light¬ 
ed,  and  for  that  reafon  never  come  out  but 
at  night ;  the  blacks  do  not  look  upon  them 
as  men  ;  they  therefore  purfue  them  as  they 
do  wild  beads  *  this  child  feems  to  have  fome 
refemblance  to  thofe  men  ;  what  feemed  to 
confirm  this  conje&ure  is,  that  fome  old 
blacks  brought  from  the  coaft  of  Guinea , 
related  that  they  faw  feveral  white  children 
in  their  country,  where  the  white  men  ne- 
ver  go  ;  but  that  their  chief  had  them  all 
immediately  put  to  death  5  it  is  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  an  African  white  might  meet  with 

S  2  a  Ne- 
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a  Negrefs  in  Africa,  but  the  difficulty  will  be 
to  findfuch  a  one  in  America  ;  it  is  true  that 
fome  pretend  there  are  thofe  kind  of  white 
men  in  America  •  but  who  has  feen  them  ? 

In  1744,  the  child  of  a  dSegroc  and  a 
Negrefs  about  5  years  old,  and  born  in  Ma- 
cpndi  in  America ,  was  brought  before  the 
academy  ;  this  like  the  former  was  perfectly 
white,  with  all  the  features  of  a  black,  all 
to  his  wrooly  hair  and  eye-browTs,  wffiich 
were  white  :  his  eyes  likewife  conflantly 
rolled  in  their  fockets,  and  by  expofing  them 
to  the  light  in  a  certain  manner,  the  pupil 
appeared  of  a  bright  red,  as  did  the  choroides , 
he  is  weak-fighted  like  the  other,  the  fkin 
of  his  hands  is  rough,  but  fmooth  elfewhcre; 
feveral  travellers  relate  that  there  is  an  en¬ 
tire  nation  of  fuch  white  men  not  far  from 
Mexico ,  who  cannot  bear  the  full  light  of 
the  day,  without  great  uneafinefs  :  the  only 
difference  is,  that  in  the  place  of  a  wooly 
hair,  they  have  a  natural,  tho’  white  hair. 

M.  Cofigny,  correfpondent  of  the  academy 
affirmed,  that  in  the  ifland  of  Madagascar , 
there  was  a  colony  of  thofe  white -men,  with 
all  the  features  of  the  blacks,  but  with  hair 
like  the  Europeans. 

The  fudden  ejfeti  of  the  cold  air  on  a  ftuhhorn 

dry  cough.  1737. 

M.  Martin  of  Lufanne ,  vrrites  that  he  was 

greatly 
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greatly  afflicted  for  the  fpace  of  60  hours 
with  a  violent  dry  cough,  which  withfiood 
all  he  cou’d  do  for  it  :  as  he  apprehended 
the  feat  of  his  complaint  was  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  track# a,  and  believing  it  was 
owing  to  a  relaxation  of  the  veffels  there, 
he  conjedlured  that  going  into  the  cold  air 
wou’d  probably  brace  up  thofe  relaxed  vef- 
fels  ;  it  was  now  the  month  of  January, 
which  is  always  cold  in  Switzerland.  The 
fuccefs  that  attended  plainly  fhewed  that  he 
gucffed  right  ;  he  was  not  long  in  the  air, 
when  he  found  prefent  relief,  and  was  cured*. 

Vomiting  occafioned  by  a  deprefion  of  the  carti¬ 
lage  xiphoides.  ibid. 

M.  Martin  further  writes,  that  a  lad  about 
1 8  was  fubjedt  to  frequent  vomiting,  occa- 

*  Wou’d  it  not  be  more  conformable  to  the  known  laws  of  the 
animal  oeconomy  to  expert  this  fpeedy  relief  in  the  like  circuin- 
ltances,  trom  the  cold  bath,  which  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
powerfully  capable  of  bracing  arid  winding  up  all  relaxed  fibres 
and  membranes  ?  this  is  what  I  apprehend  no  man  with  fo  good 
reafon  cou’d  expert  to  obtain,  by  expoling  himfelf  to  the  cold  air : 
what  Baynavd  on  cold-baths,  p.  243.  tells  us,  feems  to  confirm 
this  :  a  iervant  man  had  a  fevere-  cough  for  a  quarter  of  a  year, 
without  receiving  any  relief  from  what  he  had  taken,  going  over 
w  narrow  bridge,  he  fell  over  into  the  water  covered  with  ice  :  he 
had  a  warm  lhirt  put  on,  took  iome  broth  or  other  warm  liquor, 
flept  well  that  night  ;  next  day  his  cough  was  almoft  gone,  and 
in  a  few  days  he  was  altogether  free  from  it  :  there  is  to  the  full 
as  extraordinary  a  cafe  as  M.  Martins  of  a  young  woman  labor¬ 
ing  for  a  year  and  a  half  under  a  very  troublefome  lore-throat,  of 
which  (he  got  rid  by  once  going  into  the  cold-bath.  ibid,  p  365. 

boned 
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fioned  by  a  blow,  which  had  deprefs’d  this 
cartilage.  M.  Martin  railed  it  by  only  pref- 
fing  on  each  fide  with  his  hands  :  he  fen- 
fibly  heard  a  kind  of  crackling  noife  upon 
redrefling  this  cartilage.  Many  have  doubt¬ 
ed  of  the  poffibility  of  the  thing,  but  this 
obfervation  feems  to  confirm  it. 

An  inquiry  how  far  falad-oil  may  be  depended 

j  on  in  the  bite  of  the  viper .  1737. 

# 

The  academy  appointed  Meffrs.  Geoffrey 
and  Hunauld  to  verify  what  the  Englifh  vi¬ 
per-catchers  faid  of  the  ^ffedt  of  falad-oil,  in 
curing  the  bite  of  the  viper  •  they  had  feve- 
tal  animals  bit,  fuch  as  pigeons ,  chickens , 
cocks ,  geefe ,  turkies ,  cats  and  dogs  •  mofi:  of 
them  were  bit  in  the  leg. 

What  they  firft  obferved  in  the  part  bit, 
were  two  little  red  holes  and  fometimes 
blood  ;  foon  after  a  tumor  appeared,  which 
in  a  very  fiiort  time  extended  itfelf  to  the 
thigh  and  belly,  both  becoming  of  a  livid 
color  :  the  animal  began  then  to  vomit,  had 
convulfions,  death  foon  clofed  the  feene  : 
the  fowl  ftretched  their  neck,  as  if  to  vomit ; 
and  fome  kind  of  humor  came  out  at  their 
bill ;  the  vipers  they  made  ufe  of  were  vigo¬ 
rous  and  ftrong,  they  feldom  employed  them 
twice  to  bite  any  of  the  animals  ;  the  effect 
of  the  poifon  of  the  viper  is  a  gangrene, 
which  foon  reaches  up  to  the  heart. 
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By  the  feveral  experiments  they  made, 
they  are  of  opinion  that  this  chaffing  the 
part  bit  with  warm  oil,  is  not  much  to  be 
depended  on ;  for  fome  of  the  animals  bit 
recovered,  who  had  no  oil  rubbed  on,  and 
feveral  died,  tho’  they  had  been  rubbed  with 
the  oil  as  directed  :  they  made  further  ex¬ 
periments,  they  mixed  i  of  the  poifon  of  the 
viper  with  the  oil,  and  dropped  it  into  fome 
incifions  they  had  made  ;  the  oil  in  this  cafe 
did  not  prevent  the  effedt  of  the  poifon,  for 
upon  differing  the  animal  after,  the  cellular 
membrane  was  found  gangrened,  and  full 
of  a  rediffi  Jerum ,  efpecially  in  the  abdomen, 
while  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  thorax 
and  buttocks  was  intirely  empty  :  there  ap¬ 
peared  neither  inflammation  nor  gangrene 
in  the  ftomach,  tho’  every  one  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  bit  had  an  inclination  to  vomit,  and 
many  did  vomit,  nor  did  the  brain  or  medul¬ 
la  fpinalis  appear  in  the  leaft  altered,  nor 
was  there  any  congealed  blood  to  be  feen, 
it  wras  rather  fluid  ;  the  arteries  were  emp¬ 
ty,  while  the  veins  wrere  full  of  blood,  which 
remained  fluid  a  confiderable  time  after  the 
death  of  the  animal  9  and  the  few  clots  of 
blood,  which  were  found  in  the  auricles  and 
ventricles  of  the  heart,  had  no  confiftence. 

Thefe  gentlemen  alfo  related  the  cafe  of 
twx>  apothecaries  boys,  who  were  acciden¬ 
tally  bit  by  vipers .  Qne  had  12  or  r$  fcari- 

fications 
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fications  made  on  the  part  and  on  his  arm* 
eat  the  viper  broiled  on  the  coals,  and  waffl¬ 
ed  it  down  with  a  good  bumper  of  wine* 
in  which  was  diffolved  a  ftrong  dofe  of  Ve¬ 
nice  treacle,  and  fpirits  of  Vipers.  The  bit- 
finger  was  drefied  with  compreffes  dipped  in 
brandy.  As  his  fore- arm  began  to  fwell,  he 
had  20  fcarifications  more  made}  he  took 
fome  broth  with  Viper  s  jalt ,  and  was  fcari- 
fied  in  the  wrift,  he  drank  from  half  an  hour 
after  1 1  at  night  till  one,  about  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  the  beft  burgundy.  The  patient  flept 
after  till  6  in  the  morning,  when  to  the  fur- 
prife  of  thofe  prefent,  he  was  perfectly  free 
from  all  complaints. 

The  other  happened  to  carry  fome  Vipers 
to  an  Englifh  gentleman’s  lodgings  to  make 
Viper- broth,  he  was  bit  in  the  finger}  the 
firlt  thing;  he  did  was  to  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  Viper ,  and  crufhing  it  after,  apply’d  it 
to  his  finger.  As  he  perceived  a  very  acute 
pain,  he  had  a  firing  tied  tight  about  his 
finger,  he  attempted  in  vain  to  lcarifie  it, 
having  no  other  inftrument  but  a  wretched 
bad  pair  of  feiffors,  he  requefted  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  do  it  for  him;  but  this  gentleman 
diffwaded  him  from  it,  and  as  he  had  fome 
knowledge  in  the  pradice  of  phyfic,  he  ad- 
vifed  the  lad  to  rub  in  fome  of  the  Viper  s 
greafe  warm,  which  he  allured  him  wou’d 
prevent  the  efFedt  of  the  poifon,  he  further 

added 
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added  that  he  had  often  feen  the  mounte¬ 
banks  in  London  and  other  towns  ordering 
fome  of  their  fervants  to  be  bit  by  a  Viper , 
and  that  all  they  did  was  to  take  a  dofe.  of 
Venice  treacle,  and  chafe  the  part  with  Vi¬ 
per's  greafe ,„  and  that  they  were  perfectly 
well  by  the  next  morning.  The  lad  took  this 
advice,  killed  3  or  4  of  his  Vipers ,  had  their 
fat  melted,  and  well  rubbed  into  his  hand 
and  arm,  which  by  this  time  were  confider- 
ably  fwellcd,  he  took  befides  3  drachms  of 
Venice  treacle,  wafhing  them  down  with  a 
glafs  of  wine.  In  full  confidence  of  the  effed: 
of  his  Viper  s  fat,  he  returned  home,  but  he 
foon  perceived  the  bit  hand  and  arm  were 
confiderably  fw'elled,  the  other  hand  fwelled 
likewife,  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  buttons 
out  of  the  wrifts  of  his  fhirt,  and  rip  open 
his  wafte-coat  fleeves.  By  the  time  he  got 
home,  he  felt  a  violent  heat  all  over  him, 
he  notwithiianding  had  a  cordial  draught 
made  of  treacle  and  milk- water  of  each  3 
ounces,  Venice  treacle  half  an  ounce,  cam¬ 
phor  a  dram,  volatile  fait  of  Vipers ,  fait 
of  amber  and  fal  ammoniac  of  each  8  or  10 
grains,  fal  volatilis  ole  of  us  Silvij  half  a  dram. 
He  was  put  to  bed,  and  took  after  much 
fiich  another  draught.  He  complained  of  a 
great  heat  in  the  cefophagus  and  thorax ,  and 
had  very  great  difficulty  to  fpeak ;  he  was 
hereupon  let  blood  in  the  other  arm,  6  cups 
Vqe.  III.  ‘  T  of 
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of  blood  were  taken  from  him.  As  foon  as 
his  arm  was  tied  up,  he  fainted  away,  and 
vomited  for  near  |  hour  *  after  this  his  fin¬ 
ger  was  fcarified,  but  no  blood  wou’d  come. 
They  had  the  whole  hand  and  arm  chafed, 
as  alfo  the  region  of  the  heart  wi|,h  a  mixture 
of  compound  fpirit  of  lavender,  camphor, 
treacle  and  Viper  s  greajc ,  which  gave  him 
prefent  eafe.  His  cordial  was  repeated,  and 
about  8  in  the  evening  he  had  another  cor¬ 
dial,  after  which  he  flept  till  4  the  next 
morning.  When  he  awoke,  he  complained 
of  great  third,  and  great  confufion  in  his 
head ;  they  then  gave  him  a  good  large  glafs 
of  wine ;  he  lay  quiet  for  half  an  hour  af¬ 
ter.  About  7,  he  eat  very  heartily  the  leg 
and  bread;  of  a  poulet.  The  fwelling  that 
remained  was  removed  with  proper  lini¬ 
ments  The  arm  was  in  fome  places  black, 
in  others  of  a  violet  color,  but  thefe  difeo- 
lorings  foon  difappeared,  the  lad  did  perfect¬ 
ly  well  after. 

The  Englilh  Viper-catcher’ s  cafe  was  much 
more  extraordinary,  and  had  like  to  prove 
fatal,  by  his  delaying  too  long  the  chafing 
the  part  with  the  oil.  For  he  was  bit  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  before  he  wou’d  apply  the  oil, 
he  had  cordials  given  him,  but  he  did  not 
perceive  they  did  him  any  fervice,  he  found 
more  relief  from  a  cup  or  twro  of  oil  he  took. 
After  he  was  put  to  bed,  he  complained 
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greatly  of  his  back  and  belly  ;  his  wife  being 
direded  to  chafe  thole  parts  with  fome  of 
the  fame  warm  oil,  he  found  prefent  relief, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  charm  that  had  been  ap¬ 
plied.  He  foon  after  fell  afleep,  and  flept 
till  about  6  the  next  morning,  and  found  him- 
felf  perfedly  well.  But  having  drank  too 
freely  in  the  afternoon,  the  fwelling  and  pain 
returned,  he  had  cold  fweats,  but  all  thefe 
appearances  were  foon  removed,  by  chafing 
with  oil,  and  lapping  the  arm  in  whited- 
brown  paper,  wetted  with  fome  of  the  fame 
warm  oil.  What  is  pretty  remarkable  in 
thefe  3  cafes  is,  their  fymptoms  were  nearly 
the  fame,  and  difappeared  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner,  by  long  and  found  deep ;  they  all 
took  cordials,  two  of  them  had  been  chafed 
with  the  oil  *  fo  ’tis  hard  to  fay  whether  the 
oil,  or  the  cordials  fhould  have  the  merit  of 
the  cure. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  poifon  of  the 
Viper  begins  firft  to  difplay  its  parts  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  which  lies  under  the  fkin, 
and  is  always  full  of  fat,  the  oil  of  all  ani¬ 
mals.  Now,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  if  oil 
or  greafe  be  the  proper  antidote  againft  the 
poifon  of  the  Viper ,  how  it  comes,  that  the 
fat  in  the  cellular  membrane  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  this  poifon’s  difplaying  its  parts  in  the 
very  magazine  of  the  fat  of  all  animals  ? 
Surely  if  the  exterior  application  of  oil  is 
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able  to  invifeate  this  poifon  of  the  Viper ,  the 
innate  animal  oil  fhou’d  more  effectually  in¬ 
vifeate  this  fame  poifon,  and  never  fuffer  it 
to  produce  fo  fudden  and  confiderable  a  gan¬ 
grene  in  the  very  middle  of  this  animal  oil  ? 
as  fome  died  who  were  chafed  with  oil,  and 
others  efcaped,  tho’  they  were  not  chafed,  fo 
thofe  gentlemen  think  this  chafing  with  oil 
is  not  to  be  depended  on. 

Surprizing  fucccfs  of  volatile  fpirits  in  the  bite 

of  th e  Viper.  1747. 

As  M.  de  Jufieu  the  younger  was  herbo- 
rifing  in  the  Environs  of  Paris ,  according  to 
annual  cufiom,  attended  by  the  {indents  in 
phyficj  one  of  them  took  hold  of  a  Viper 
he  had  mi  (taken  for  a  fnakc  (a  harm  lets  am¬ 
phibious  animal  very  like  a  Viper ,  common 
about  ponds,  &c.)  which  bit  him  in  two 
places  in  his  right,  and  in  one  in  his  left 
hand.  Wh ende  Jufieu  had  feen  the  animal 
he  knew  it  to  be  a  Viper.  The  inftant  the 
young  lad  was  bit,  he  felt  a  nurnbnefs  in  his 
lingers,  which  fwelled  fo  as  to  prevent  his 
bending  them.  He  here  began  to  be  alarm’d, 
but  M.  de  Jufieu  alluring  him  he  was  in  no 
danger,  he  began  to  pluck  up  his  fpirits.  M. 
de  Jufieu  had  well  known  before,  both  irom 
reafon  and  fcveral  experiments  made  on  ani¬ 
mals  that  volatile  falts  were  a  lure  medicine 
to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  poifon  of  the  /  i- 
per ,  provided  they  were  early  enough  ap- 
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ply’dj  and  having  by  good  fortune  a  bottle 
of  the  Eau  de  Luce  about  him,  which  is  known 
to  be  no  more  than  a  volatile  alkali  impreg¬ 
nated  with  oil  of  amber ,  he  gave  the  patient 
6  drops  in  a  glafs  of  water,  and  dropped  fome 
of  the  fame  into  each  of  the  wounds.  It  was 
now  about  one,  and  very  warm  (23d  July f 
About  two  he  complained  of  a  ficknefs  at 
Romach  and  fainted,  but  by  taking  a  few  of 
the  fame  volatile  drops  in  a  glafs  of  wine, 
his  faint  ings  left  him.  He  was  conducted  af- 

o 

terwards  to  a  lodging,  and  after  he  had  been 
put  to  bed  he  grew  tick,  vomited  up  his 
di  nner,  but  by  taking  more  of  the  volatile 
drops  he  found  eafe,  was  quiet,  and  flept. 
M.  de  Juffieu  returning  from  herborizing  a- 
bout  8  in  the  evening,  found  him  a  good 
deal  better,  he  complain'd  only  of  the  . vio¬ 
lent  fweat  the  drops  had  thrown  him  into. 
He  paITed  a  comfortable  night :  but  as  his 
hands  were  fwelled,  they  were  chafed  with 
olive  oil,  into  which  fome  of  the  fame  vola¬ 
tile  drops  were  put.  The  effect  of  this  ap¬ 
plication  was  very  fudden,  in  half  an  hour 
after,  he  cou’d  eafily  bend  his  fingers.  Fie 
drefled  himfelf,  and  after  a  hearty  breakfaft, 
returned  to  'Paris  as  well  as  ever. 

Extraordinary  ejfeds  from  eating  the  roots  of 

Henbane .  1737. 

^  4  t 

M.  E  atom  Hat  phyfician  at  T racy  being 
called  to  a  cottage  near  that  place,  was  great- 
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ly  furprized  to  find  9  perfons,  a  whole  fa¬ 
mily  except  the  man  of  the  houfe,  with  the 
fymptoms  of  being  poifoned,  after  eating 
the  roots  of  henbane  in  their  Joupe ,  which 
they  miftook  for  parfnips.  The  man  of  the 
houfe  happened  not  to  be  at  home,  fo  he  eat 
none  of  thefe  roots.  The  wife  was  5  months 
gone  with  child.  She  had  5  boys  of  2,  9,  12, 
14  and  18  years  old,  and  3  grown  up  girls 
-of  1  5*  17,  and  19  years  old.  Some  were  both 
fpeechlefs  and  fenfelefs ;  and  all  the  figns  of 
life  they  gave  wras  by  hideous  howlings, 
fhocking  contortions  of  their  limb,  rifus  far - 
domcus .  All  of  them  had  their  eyes  ft arting 
out  of  their  heads,  and  their  mouths  drawn 
backwards  on  both  fides.  If  fome  of  them 
did  fpeak,  it  was  to  foretell  fome  evil  that 
wras  to  happen.  One  in  particular  faid  her 
neighbor  w^ou’d  lofe  a  cow ;  another  faid  the 
6  hvre  pieces  wou’d  be  reduced  to  5  livres ; 
One  had  fo  ftrong  convulfions  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  held  by  4  ftrong  men,  while 
the  do&or  w7as  endeavoring  to  pour  down 
the  antidote  ( theriaca J.  Another  broke  loofe, 
and  ran  into  a  pond  about  100  paces  from 
the  houfe,  w7here  he  narrowly  efcaped  drowrn- 
ing.  '  >  ■ 

He  gave  emetic  tartar  to  the  boys  in  fo 
large  dofes,  that  the  eldeft  took  45  grains, 
and  the  others  in  proportion,  except  the 
child  of  two  years  old,  to  whom  he  gave  the 

theriaca . 
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tberiaca ,  as  alfo  to  the  mother,  in  a  triply 
dofe,  as  he  did  not  think  it  fafe  to  give  her 
a  puke,  on  account  of  her  pregnancy. 

The  girls  took  4  ounces  of  the  tberiaca , 
befides  fait  of  rue  in  warm  milk.  By  the 
next  morning  they  all  had  recovered  their 
fenfes,  but  remembered  nothing  of  what 
happened.  All  this  day  they  faw  every  thing 
double  5  the  2d  day  they  faw  the  obje&s 
fingle,  but  they  appeared  as  red  as  fcarlet, 
but  on  the  3d  day  this  fymptom  alfo  gra¬ 
dually  left  them.  Since  that  time  they  per¬ 
fectly  recovered. 

M.  Bertrand  of  Marfeilles  writes  that  a 
whole  community  of  friars  in  Brovence  be¬ 
came  even  more  frantic  than  the  preceding 
family,  after  eating  the  leaves  of  henbane 
in  a  falad. 

Death  occafioned  by  pwallovjing  a  bit  of  hemp 

Jlalk .  1738. 

M.  Vacber  informed  the  academy,  that  a 
heal  ftrong  woman  of  57,  as  fhe  was  hack¬ 
ling  of  hemp,  happened  to  fwallow  a  bit  of 
the  ftalk  :  fhe  perceived  nothing  at  the  time, 
but  foon  after  fhe  complained  of  a  cough, 
which  became  very  painful,  attended  with 
great  difficulty  in  breathing  or  fpeaking,  fhe 
always  felt  an  irritation  in  the  trachcza.  She 
died  in  lefs  than  3  days  :  when  fhe  was  o~ 
pened,  the  bit  of  hemp-ftalk  was  found  ly¬ 
ing  crofs-ways  in  the  firft  fub-divifion  of  the 

tracbcea ; 
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tracbaa  ;  by  the  irritation  it  occafioned,  the 
lungs  were  greatly  inflammed,  all  the  reft 
of  the  body  was  found. 

Sadden  dumb ue fs  upon  the  retention  of  the  pla¬ 
centa.  ibid. 

/  '  ,  )  n 

4 

The  Comte  de  Bievre  writes,  that  a  poor 
woman  in  a  village  in  Berry  wras  brought  to 
bed  in  1737,  but  that  the  after-birth  did  not 
come  away  j  in  a  few  days  after  fhe  loft  her 
fpeech,  the  after-birth  ftill  remaining  ;  yet 
file  recovered  her  health,  fo  as  to  be  able  to 
attend  her  domeftic  affairs  :  about  a  month 
after,  fome  difpute  arofe  between  her  and 
her  hufband  ;  in  the  violent  paffion  fhe  then 
fell  into,  fhe  recovered  her  fpeech  to  fcold 
him  ;  ever  fince  fhe  has  fpoke  as  freely  as 
ever,  tho*  the  after-birth  ftill  remains  in  her 
body. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  this  wo-* 
man  upon  the  retention  of  the  placenta  cou’d 
lofe  her  fpeech. 

Extraordinary  appearances  from  imptefjions  made 

on  the  tongue .  1740. 

As  M.  Kojlremjki  a  E ole,  was  at  table 
with  one  M.  Forjt ,  a  Swedijb  officer,  he  ob- 
ierved  that  when  M.  Forjl  eat  any  thing 
that  was  either  falted  or  high  feafoned,  the 
iweat  trickled  down  his  right  cheek  very 
plentifully,  tho’  there  w7as  not  one  drop  to 
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be  obferved  on  the  other  cheek  or  on  any 
other  part  of  his  body. 

M.  Kofir'emfki  put  feveral  queftions  to  the 
Swede  ;  but  he  coud  give  no  other  account 
of  the  matter,  than  that  it  was  fo,  fince  he 
cou’d  remember  ;  the  curious  To/e  examined 
the  head  and  face,  to  fee  if  there  had  been 
a  wound,  <&c.  but  cou’d  not  find  the  leaft 
viftige  of  any  external  caufe,  that  cou’d  oc- 
cafion  fo  extraordinary  a  phenomenon ,  but  up¬ 
on  examining  the  infide  of  his  mouth,  he 
perceived  that  about  half  an  inch  of  the 
tongue  on  the  right  fide  was  bare,  and  want¬ 
ed  the  epidermis  to  cover  the  papilla  nervofe 
in  that  place  ;  all  fait  and  high  feafoned 
meats,  by  ftimulating  thefe  papilla  of  the 
tongue,  here  ftripped  of  their  covering,  was 
undoubtedly  the  caufe  of  this  extraordinary 
phenomenon . 

A  furprifing  effed  from  an  over-dofe  of  pills , 

•  ibid. 

One  Trebos ,  a  hufbandman  near  Touloufe , 
had  been  2  years  afflidled  with  a  cholic,  vio¬ 
lent  reaching,  and  an  infatiable  appetite, 
attended  with  a  fenfe,  as  if  fomething  was 
gnawing  his  bowels,  voiding  at  one  time  a 
great  many  flat  worms,  and  at  other  times 
the  fame  rolled  up  in  balls  :  in  this  his  great 
mifery  he  applied  to  the  apothecary  of  the 
great  convent  at  Touloufe ,  who  gave  him 
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fome  pills,  which  he  was  to  take  at  certain 
times,  wafhing  them  down  with  a  deco&ion, 
he  alfo  gave  him  :  the  poor  patient  willing 
to  get  rid  of  his  complaints,  that  became 
now  infupportable,  took  all  the  pills  at  once ; 
he  foon  after  was  taken  fo  ill,  as  to  be  judg¬ 
ed  a  dying,  he  had  fuch  faintings  as  made 
every  one  about  him  apprehend  every  mo- 
anient  wou’d  be  his  laft  :  all  this  time  the 
growling  of  his  guts  wras  confiderable,  and 
might  he  heard  at  30  paces  diftance  ;  he  at 
laft  began  to  void  worms,  fome  of  them 
pretty  long,  but  the  laft  w^as  16  foot  long, 
fuppofed  to  be  his  moft  cruel  enemy  :  this 
worm  was  the  moft  extraordinary  that  per¬ 
haps  had  been  ever  feen  ;  it  kept  its  head 
1  x  foot  high,  whether  it  crept  along  the 
ground,  or  rolled  itfelf  up  into  a  ball  :  when 
it  wras  put  into  a  bucket  of  water,  it  was 
feen  to  make  fome  furprizing  motions,  al¬ 
ways  keeping  its  head  a  foot  above  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  the  head  w^as  as  round  as  a  pea,  and 
in  it  w’ere  two  eyes,  the  neck  was  fhort ; 
the  patient  by  thus  getting  rid  of  his  trou- 
blefome  guefts,  feemed  well  pleafed  with  his 
raftinefs,  which  delivered  him  at  once  of 
his  troublcfome  companions. 

Ill  confequence  like  to  have  happened  upon  fival- 
lowing  a  j mall  French  crown.  1  740. 

A  poor  girl  at  Metz  bantering  fome  of  her 
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co-equals  about  a  fmall  crown,  a  3  livres  piece 
which  happened  to  be  bigger  than  what  are 
ufually  feen,  put  it  in  her  mouth,  faying 
it  was  not  fo  big  but  that  fhe  cou’d  fwallow 
it ;  the  other  appearing  uneafy  for  her  crown, 
fet  the  girl  who  had  it  in  her  mouth  a  laugh- 
ing,  by  which  the  crown  flipped  into  the 
oejophagus  where  it  ftuck  *  the  next  furgeon 
being  lent  for,  he  cou’d  neither  bring  it  up, 
nor  protrude  it  into  the  ftomach.  M,  du  Lucy 
furgeon  of  marines  being  called,  after  a  fhort 
paufe,  fent  for  two  pounds  of  quick  fiver , 
which  after  warming  it  a  little,  were  given 
to  the  patient  in  a  mefs  of  broth  ;  the  mer¬ 
cury  precipitated  the  crown  into  the  ftomach, 
which  relieved  her  for  the  time  :  he  had 
her  put  to  bed,  and  dire&ed  fhe  fhou’d  lie 
on  her  left  fide,  that  the  mercury  might  have 
the  more  opportunity  to  amalgamate  with  the 
/ liver  :  2  hours  after,  he  ordered  her  to  walk 
about,  and  to  take  3  ounces  of  the  oil  of 
fweet  almonds  ;  fhe  no  fooner  took  the  oil, 
than  fhe  complained  of  violent  pain  at  the 
lower  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  had  a  great 
inclination  to  puke,  accompanied  with  faint- 
ings  :  file  was  after  well  jolted  in  a  coach, 
which  had  the  defired  effect,  for  the  mercury 
began  to  pafs ;  it  was  greatly  changed  in 
its  color,  owing  to  the  fiver  now  joined  to 
it,  for  they  pafled  this  mercury  thro’  a  piece 
of  chamois ,  and  thereby  recovered  a  dram  of 
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the  filver.  As  the  patient  had  ftill  fome  colic- 
pains,  fhe  had  more  mercury  given  her,  and 
was  jolted  as  before  ;  they  here  got  as  much 
filver  as  before.  When  fhe  had  voided  all  of 
it,  fhe  got  thorough  eafe,  and  has  had  no 
complaints  after.  M.  du Luc  fent  the  above 
account  to  M-  Mo  rand. 

An  inquiry  into  the  mechanifm  Nature  employs 
to  reunite  f rad ured  bones.  1741. 

The  experiments  M.  du  Hamel  made  with 
nvoad  given  to  animals  mixed  with  their 
food,  whereby  he  difeovered  that  their  bones 
became  red,  induced  him  to  examine  the 
mechanifm  Nature  employs  in  forming  the 
callus  in  all  fradtures  ;  the  general  opinion 
is,  that  the  reunion  of  ail  fractured  bones  is 
owing  to  the  lymph,  that  oozes  thro'  the 
broken  ends  of  the  bony  fibres,  which  ce¬ 
ments  them  together,  as  glue  unites  two 
pieces  of  wood.  M.  du  Hamel  by  a  number 
of  experiments  he  has  made,  difeovered  that 
it  is  the  periojieum  that  forms  this  reunion. 
The  periojieum  begins  to  fwell,  firft  about 
the  fra&ured  part,  foon  after  it  becomes  car¬ 
tilaginous,  and  at  laft  bony,  forming  round 
the  fradiure  a  kind  of  ring,  by  which  means 
it  fills  up  and  connedls  the  fradtured  ends  of 
the  bone  together.  The  method  M.  du  Ha- 
mel made  ufe  of  to  difcover  this  matter  was 
this,  he  had  the  thigh  bone  of  feveral  pigeons 
fra&ured;  the  fracture  he  had  reduced  and 
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the  proper  bandage  applied  to  each;  thefe 
pigeons  he  had  killed  after,  whereby  he  dis¬ 
covered  both  the  mechanifm,  as  well  as  the 
progrefs  Nature  made  towards  the  reunion 
of  the  fradure.  The  firft  of  thefe  pigeons 
was  killed  the  2d  day  after  the  fradure ;  he 
found  th t  periofteum  had  formed  a  foft  tumor 
only  round  the  fradure. 

He  had  another  killed  4  days  after  the 
fradure ;  the  tumor  of  the  periofteum  was 
here  both  bigger  and  harder  than  in  the  firft ; 
for  the  inner  lamella  was  cartilaginous,  of 
a  firmer  texture  than  the  exterior,  which 
was  ftill  membraneous. 

A  3d  pigeon  was  killed  the  6th  day  after 
the  fradure ;  this  was  an  oblique  fradure, 
yet  the  periofteum  as  in  the  former  cafes,  had 
formed  the  fame  ofleous  tumor  about  the 
fradure,  and  where  it  had  been  tore,  it  was 
obferved  to  enter  between  the  fradured 
ends  of  the  bone. 

Eight  days  after  a  4th  pigeon  was  killed ; 
after  the  periofteum  had  been  removed,  and 
even  the  cartilaginous  lamella  round  the 
fradure  had  been  difleded,  the  bone  was 
found  confolidated,  and  covered  round  with 
a  bony  concretion,  not  quite  fo  hard  as  the 
old  bone ;  thefe  experiments  evidently  fhew 
the  gradual  progrefs  of  Nature  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  callus ,  which  at  this  period  cannot 
other  wife  be  but  weak. 

He  had  a  5th  killed  the  10th  day  after 

the 
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the  fradure,  and  a  6th  1  5  days  after ;  the 
fame  progrefs  in  their  oflification  was  here 
more  vifible  ;  the  tumor  the  perioftcum  firft 
forms  round  the  fradure,  decreafes  in  pro¬ 
portion,  as  its  fibres  become  bony,  fo  as  at 
laft  to  difappear  quite,  leaving  a  bony  ring 
round  the  fradure. 

M.  die  Hamel  to  fatisfy  himfelf  that  the 
reunion  was  not  produced  by  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  broken  bony  fibres,  fawed  one  of 
the  above  united  bones  lengthways,  where 
it  was  vifible  the  fradured  ends  of  the  bone 
contributed  nothing  to  the  callus ;  for  they 
were  found  united  by  the  above  bony  ring. 

M.  du  Hamel  confelfes  he  owes  this  dis¬ 
covery,  concerning  the  reunion  of  the  bones, 
to  the  obfervations  he  made  upon  grafts  and 
fradures  of  trees  and  their  manner  of  unit¬ 
ing  ;  he  always  found  it  was  the  bark,  and 
not  the  lignous  fibres  that  filled  up,  and  u- 
nited  the  broken  fibres  of  the  tree  ;  and  that 
to  regenerate  thofe  fibfes  it  was  as  neceffary 
to  proted  the  graft,  or  fradured  tree  from 
external  injuries,  either  too  hot  or  too  cold 
air,  as  the  fradures  of  animals  from  the 
fame. 

Comparative  anatomy  has  always  been  of 
infinite  fervice  in  difeovering  the  true  ufe, 
ftrudure  and  mechanifm  of  the  human  bo¬ 
dy  ;  we  here  find  the  knowledge  of  the  ftruc- 
ture*  of  vegetables  is  no  lefs  conducive  to 

the 
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the  fame  end,  fo  great  an  analogy  is  there 
found  to  fubfift  between  anijnal  and  vege¬ 
table  fubftances  * 

\ 

Odors  hozu  fpeedily  communicated .  1743. 

It  wou’d  undoubtedly  be  very  curious  to 
difeover  thofe  tubes,  which  fo  fuddenly  con¬ 
vey  thofe  odors.  There  are  number  of  in- 
ftances,  where  thefe  odors  are  as  it  Were  in 
an  inftant  communicated  from  one  part  to 
the  other.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  obferved,  that  by 
putting  a  little  of  the  rofin  of  the  wild 
pine-tree ,  which  grows  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean  near  Montpelier  on  his  tongue, 
he  perceiv’d  in  a  moment  after  that  it  had 
given  his  urine  the  fmell  of  violet  flow¬ 
ers.  Upon  his  communicating  this  furprizing 
effed  to  M.  Couper ,  he  in  return  acquaint¬ 
ed  fir  Hans ,  that  being  called  to  an  apoplec¬ 
tic  who  died  in  a  few  hours  after  with  a 

*  What  M.  Vacber  difeovered  in  1746  upon  diffe&ing  the 
craniums  of  two  men,  who  fome  years  before  had  been  trapan- 
ned  feems  to  confirm,  that  this  reunion  is  not  owing  to  the  lymph, 
oozing  thro’  the  broken  ends  of  the  bony  fibres,  but  rather  to 
the  periojhuniy  which  here  alfo  united  and  filled  up  the  hole ; 
the  hole  in  the  inner  table  of  both  craniums  was  as  open  as  if 
the  operation  had  been  performed  but  the  day  before,  but  the 
periofleum  had  filled  the  hole  in  the  outer  table,  and  clofely  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  bone  every  where. 

Explanation  of  PI.  vii.  fig.  r.  letter  A  flrews  the  periofieum , 
where  it  begins  to  form  the  callus,  fig.  2.  Ihews  the  bone  fawed 
length- ways.  A.  the  callus,  fig.  3.  fhews  the  ends  of  the  bones 
do  not  contribute  to  form  the  callus.  A  the  callus.  The  other 
figures  Ihew  the  different  ways  thofe  bones,  when  left  to  them- 
i'elves  are  united. 
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clove  of  garlic  in  his  mouth,  he  fenfibly 
perceived  in  every  part  of  his  body,  which 
he  difieded  after,  a  ftrong  fmell  of  garlic, 
tho’  he  was  fure  the  clove  of  garlic  went  no 
further  than  his  month. 

Uncommon  effed  of  fear  on  the  body .  1744. 

It  is  a  common  received  notion  that 
when  a  perfon  is  feized  with  fear,  if  a  vein 
was  opened,  the  blood-  wou’d  not  flow.  M. 
Courtivron  informed  the  academy  of  a  fad, 
that  feems  to  contradid  this  general  notion  : 
a  deferter  had  been  threatened  to  be  fent  to 
his  regiment ;  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with 
fear,  and  was  taken  very  ill  :  there  was  now 
all  pains  imaginable  taken  to  perfuade  him 
he  had  been  pardoned  ;  during  this  fright 
he  had  been  let  blood,  the  vein  was  no  foon- 
er  opened,  than  the  blood  fpouted  forth 
with  great  impetuoflty,  and  continued  doing 
fo  during  all  the  time  he  kept  a  bleeeding. 

A  very  extraordinary  meta/lafis  of  the  gouty  Ira* 

mor .  1747. 

A  heal,  ftrong  man  about  56  began  to  feel 
fome  twitchings  of  .the  gout  by  intervals; 
after  this  he  became  fo  fenfible  of  the  leaft 
change  in  the  weather  as  to  be  obliged  to 
have  fires  even  in  fummer  ;  he  all  of  a  fud- 
den  and  without  any  vifible  previous  caufe, 
began  to  make  a  whitifh  urine,  which  fur- 
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prized  him  a  good  deal,  but  was  more  fo, 
upon  finding  that  this  urine  in  about  an 
hour  after,  recovered  its  natural  tranfparen* 
cy,  after  it  had  depofited  a  fediment  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  thick,  which  was  foft  at  firft, 
but  in  two  hours  after,  it  became  as  hard 
as  plajier  of  \ 'Paris .  He  continued  difeharg- 
ing  the  fame  kind  of  urine  for  8  or  9  months, 
without  perceiving  the  leaft  inconvenience 
from  it ,  during  which  time  he  computed 
he  had  voided  70  pounds  of  the  above  gyp- 
feous  matter,  enough  to  form  his  ftatue. 

About  9  months  after  he  happened  to 
change  his  lodging,  and  from  the  firft  night 
he  lay  in  his  new  lodging,  he  never  after 
pafled  any  more  of  his  gypfeous  urine,  and 
-yet  he  never  perceived  the  leaft  change  for 
the  better  or  for  the  worfe  in  his  health 
after.  What  conne&ion  cou’d  this  man’s 
changing  his  lodging  have  fo  as  to  fupprefs 
his  gypfeous  urine  ?  M.  Bofe  fent  the  above 
account  to  M.  Reaumur * 

A  very  extraordinary  effect  of  the  cortex.  1748. 

M.  Bouvart  being  called  to  a  man,  who 
had  a  dry  gangrene  in  his  foot,  ordered  him 
the  cortex ,  which  foon  brought  on  a  fuppu- 
ration  round  the  mortified  part ;  what  is 
here  extraordinary  is,  whenever  the  patient 
left  off  taking  the'  cortex ,  the  fuppuration 
wou’d.  ceafe,  and  he  was  then  worfe  ;  but 

Vol.  Ill  X  upon 
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upon  his  re-taking  the  bark,  all  was  well 
again  ;  and  by  perfevering  in  its  ufe,  he 
perfe&ly  recovered  :  this  alternation  of  bet¬ 
ter  and  worfe  upon  taking  or  difeontinuing 
the  cortex ,  teems  to  confirm  its  being  as  great 
a  fpecific  for  flopping  the  progrefs  of  morti¬ 
fications  as  for  curing  agues*. 

*  We  find  nearly  a  fimilar  cafe  in  the  Phil  Pranf.  abrid.  vol. 
vii.  p.  645.  a  man  about  50  had  a  mortification  On  the  back  of  the 
foot  ;  he  was  ordered  to  take  •§■  dr.  of  the  cortex  every  4  hours  ; 
when  he  took  it  but  every  6  hours,  the  fever  returned,  the  fore 
grew  then  worfe,  but  upon  taking  the  cortex  every  4  hours,  all 
was  right  again,  the  fever  quite  Jett  him,  the  fore  healed  foon  after ; 
the  cortex  probably  produced  all  thofe  good  effedls  by  taking  off 
the  fever,  which  always  attends  wounds  and  ulcers  more  or  lets, 
and  which  for  the  time  is  known  to  prevent  fuppuration,  on  which 
the  happy  iffue  in  thefe  cafes  depends,  and  that  by  over-diftend- 
ing  the  capillary  lymphatic  arteries  in  the  lips  of  the  wound  or 
ulcer,  to  remove  which  furgeons  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
copious  bleedings,  emollient  fomentations,  lenient  potions  ;  when 
therefore  the  fever  is  taken  off.  Nature  left  to  herfelf,  procures  a 
laudable  fuppuration.  It  was  very  natural  to  infer  from  this 
known  effedt  of  the  cortex ,  that  it  wou’d  ailift  the  maturation  of 
the  crude  pultules  in  a  confluent  pock  ;  it  accordingly  was  found, 
not  only  to  promote  the  maturation,  but  even  change  or  totally 
banifii  the  petechia,  and  flop  the  hemorrhage  or  flux  that  often 
attends  this  kind  of  pock  ;  it  was  found  rather  to  promote  than 
iuipend  the  ptyalifm,  which  is  always  falutary,  and  after  a  few 
takings,  remove  the  fore  throat,  rendering  deglutition  eafy  ;  as 
the  extract  fits  lighter  on  the  ftomach  ;  a  ferupie  is  ordered  to  be 
taken  every  3d  hour,  acidulating  the  patient’s  drink  with  ol.  vitri¬ 
ol.  in  bloody  urine,  alum  is  added,  V.  G.  Bh  Extradt.  cortic.  Pe- 
r  jv.  unicam  femis,  alu.men.  Scrupul.  duos,  Aq.  Cinnam.  Simplic. 
unc.  7.  Syrup.  Cydonior.  unc.  M.  cap.  cochlearia  duo  altern.  hor. 
Where  alum  dilagreed,  it  was  changed  for  Japan-earth. 

It  mav  be  given  to  children  by  way  of  cly (ter  with  milk,  ad¬ 
ding  dial'cordium  ifnecefl'ary.  Phil.  P r art f  abrid.  vol.  xi  p.  1037. 
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A  7Tio ft  extraordinary  cafe  uuhere  neither  the 

pulj'e  nor  the  beating  of  the  heart  could  be  felt . 

1748. 

M.  Berry  at,  phyfician  at  /luxerre  writes, 
that  there  was  a  gentlewoman  in  that  town, 
who  in  her  perfed  health  had  neither  pulfe, 
nor  motion  of  her  heart  in  any  way  difcern- 
able  :  he  adds,  this  had  impofed  on  fome 
phyficians  who  attended  her  in  fome  former 
illnefs,  as  looking  upon  her  cafe  to  be  def- 
perate,  tho’  in  effed  it  was  but  flight,  and 
out  of  which  fhe  very  eafily  recovered  ;  what 
is  ftill  very  fingular,  even  the  moft  violent 
fit  of  her  fever  does  not  render  her  pulfe, 
or  the  beating  of  the  heart  a  whit  the  more 
fenfible  :  this  lady  never  has  any  color,  nor 
was  fhe  ever  regular,  as  to  her  menfes .  In 
20  years  marriage  fhe  had  but  one  boy, 
which  is  now  a  poor  meagre  thing,  appear¬ 
ing  not  to  be  above  5  or  6  years,  tho'  he  is 
1 5  or  x  6  years  old. 

M.  Berryat  conjedures,  that  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  cafe  is  owing  to  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart's  being  confiderably  lefs  than  what  is 
natural  }  as  the  heart  cannot  receive  a  fuf- 
flcient  quantity  of  blood  to  diftend  the  ar¬ 
teries,  their  pulfation  mufl  of  courfe  be  im¬ 
perceptible,  the  circulation  in  fuch  a  cafe 
mufl  be  languid,  little  or  no  blood  will  be 
propelled  into  the  capillary  cutaneous  arte¬ 
ries,  whence  very  little  color  to  be  expedled  : 

X  2  the 
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the  general  coldnefs  the  lady  feels  in  her 
extremities,  her  having  her  menfes  fo  fpa- 
ringly,  and  the  frequent  returns  of  her  fever 
are  eafily  deducible  from  this  preternatural 
ftate  of  her  heart. 

A  very  uncommon  di [order  of  the  eyes.  1749. 

The  fame  M.  Berry  at  writes,  that  there 
was  a  young  lad  at  Auxerre  who  had  always 
tender  eyes  ;  both  pupils  were  eccentric ,  be¬ 
ing  Situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  iris  ; 
he  all  of  a  fudden  complained  of  a  miff  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes,  which  prevented  his  feeing 
the  letters :  finding  this  to  continue,  he  con- 
fulted  M.  Berry  at ,  who  at  firft  difeovered 
no  other  ailment  than  a  flight  ophthalmia  ; 
but  this  cou’d  by  no  means  be  the  caufe  of 
the  dimnefs  the  patient  complained  of,  es¬ 
pecially  as  the  cornea  appeared  without  ei¬ 
ther  fpeck  or  blemifh  ;  but  upon  clofer  in¬ 
quiry  a  folid,  round,  tranfparent  body  wras 
difeovered  floating  in  the  aqueous  humor. 
M.  Berryat  ordered  only  what  was  proper  to 
difeufs  the  inflammation  :  the  patient’s  af¬ 
fairs  requiring  his  going  to  6 Fa.' is ,  he  there 
confulted  M.  Ferrew ,  wrho  readily  difeover¬ 
ed  that  the  above  round,  folid  body  was  the 
cryftalline,  which  had  quitted  its  Socket  and 
paiSed  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  j 
the  preternatural  Situation  of  the  pupils  of* 
both  this  young  lad’s  eyes  obliged  him  to 
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ftrain  a  good  deal  to  read,  which  probably 
is  what  dillodged  the  cryftalline,  and  forced 
it  after  into  the  anterior  chamber,  where  by 
the  contraction  of  the  cornea  it  appeared  al- 
moft  immoveable  ;  upon  this  lad's  return  to 
Jluxerre,  the  cryftalline  of  the  other  eve 
began  to  quit  its  focket  likewife.  M.  Berry  at 
to  prevent  the  inflammation  the  former 'eye 
was  now  threatened  with,  ordered  a  proper 
regimen,  and  a  blifter  to  the  back  :  by  thefe 
means  this  eye  recovered  its  fight  ;  by  this 
time  the  cryftalline  of  the  other  eye  had 
fairly  quitted  its  focket,  and  pafted  into  the 
anterior  chamber. 

Now  both  eyes  were  afHifled  with  the 
fame  diforder,  but  by  obferving  the  fame 
regimen  and  repeating  the  blifter,  both  cryf- 
tallines  began  to  recover  their  tranfparency  • 
they  likewife  were  fo  far  diminifhed  as  not 
to  intercept  the  rays  of  light  ;  the  patient 
cou’d  therefore  fee,  but  with  this  very  lin¬ 
gular  circumftance,  that  his  fight  was  al¬ 
ways  worfe  in  the  clear  fun-lhine  :  however, 
upon  the  patient’s  neglecting  to  repeat  the 
blifter,  and  expoling  his  eyes  too  much  one 
day  to  the  ftrong  rays  of  the  fun,  he  brought 
on  fuch  an  inflammation  on  his  right  eye, 
as  eluded  all  means  employed  to  difcufs  it  5, 
fo  he  loft  the  fight  of  that  eye  intirely  :  the 
cryftalline  in  8  days  time  became  quite  opake, 
and  fvvelled  fo  as  intirely  to  fill  up  the  an¬ 
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terior  chamber  ;  the  left  eye  happily  efcap- 
ed  :  he  can  read  with  it  the  titles  of  books 
without  fpedacles,  and  in  general  all  large 
objeds,  provided  they  are  not  fituated  in 
too  glaring  a  light ;  but  cannot  at  all  fee 
fmall  objeds.  This  cafe  merits  fo  much  more 
our  attention  as  it  is  the  firft  of  the  kind 
hitherto  obferved,  it  is  therefore  proper  to 
know  that  fuch  cafes  are  poifible. 

An  inquiry  into  the  ejfeds  of  the  define  matter 
on  human  bodies .  1749. 

There  is  fcarce  any  fubjed  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy  that  has  of  late  given  occafion  to 
the  making  fo  many  experiments  as  eledri- 
city  ;  the  antjents  had  well  obferved  that 
amber ,  when  well  rubbed  wou’d  attradt  bits 
of  draw,  and  fuch  other  light  bodies,  on 
that  account  they  called  it  eledrum,  as  be¬ 
lieving  the  property  of  attrading  fuch  light 
bodies  was  peculiar  to  amber  ;  but  it  is  now 
well  known  that  a  great'  number  of  other 
bodies  are  endued  with  the  fame  property. 
Some  bodies  need  only  to  be  well  rubbed, 
either  with  the  hand,  or  with  paper  to  be 
able  to  produce  this  electric  property  ;  all 
fuch  bodies  are  faid  to  be  eledrics  per  [e  • 
other  bodies  are  called  non- ele dries,  that  is, 
they  do  not  contain  this  eledric  property, 
but  acquire  it  by  communication  or  ema¬ 
nation  from  a  body  that  is  eledric  per  fe. 

For 
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For  upwards  of  30  years  paft  the  learned 
both  in  France ,  England ,  Holland ,  Germany 
and  Italy,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
refearches  into  the  nature  of  this  elcdricity. 

Meffrs.  du  Fay  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
Gray  of  the  Royal  Society,  have  in  a  more 
peculiar  manner  pufhed  this  matter  very  far, 
by  communicating  their  difcoveries  to  each 
other,  and  verifying  them  refpedively,  by 
a  kind  of  concurrence  of  friendfhip  and 
emulation,  whofe  polite  and  uncommon 
unanimity  has  done  as  much  honor  to  thofe 
learned  men,  as  it  has  been  the  means  of 
promoting  this  part  of  natural  philofophy. 

The  Abbe  F'olet  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  profeffor  Boze  of  Wittemberg ,  feem  to 
lucceed  to  thofe  two  learned  men,  whom 
they  have  left  already  confiderably  behind 
them,  by  the  Angularity  as  well  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  difcoveries. 

The  furprifing  effeds  of  eleclricity  were 
no  fooner  publickly  known  than  the  curious 
in  all  parts  began  to  make  experiments,  to 
try  the  effeds  of  this  eledric~matter  on  both 
animals  and  vegetables  :  fome  went  fo  far 
as  to  pretend  they  cou’d  thereby  reftore 
life  and  vigor  to  parts  that  were  in  appear¬ 
ance  deprived  of  both. 

Meffrs.  Moroni  and  Nolet  had  in  1746, 
be^an  to  trv  the  effeds  of  this  electric-mat - 
ter  on  a  paralytic,  who  complained  of  exqui- 
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lite  pain  in  one  of  his  arms,  which  had  beeri 
without  any  feeling  for  13  years  before,  but 
the  account  lately  publifhed  by  M.  Jal/abert, 
profeffor  of  philofophy  at  Geneva ,  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  cure  performed  on  a  paralytic 
by  this  eiettric-matter,  excited  the  cnriofity 
of  Meffrs.  Morand  and  Abbe  Nolet ,  who  to  ve¬ 
rify  this  experiment,  obtained  an  order  from 
M.  le  Comte  d' /Irgenjon,  minifter  of  fiate,  to 
get  the  proper  fubjeds  out  of  the  Hotel  des 
lav  abides . 

Accordingly  they  began  their  experiments 
the  9th  of  April  1748,  the  paralytic  parts 
were  uncovered,  each  perfon  underwent  the 
experiment  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  and  each  part  was  fuccef- 
iively  touched  with  the  electric  rod. 

One  of  the  perfons  pitched  upon  for  thofe 
experiments  was  a  foldier  of  about  49,  who 
had  a  paraplegia  of  the  left  fide,  in  confe- 
tjuence  of  a  wound  he  had  received  on  the 
right  fide  of  his  head  3  years  before  ;  he 
with  forne  difficulty  cou’d  bend  4  fingers 
only  of  his  left  hand,  but  his  thumb  w7as 
inflexible. 

This  thumb  was  eledrifed  the  9th  of  A- 
pril  in  the  morning,  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  extenfors  ;  there  appeared  in- 
ftantly  fome  twitchings  and  convulfive  mo¬ 
tions  in  thofe  mufcles,  and  in  the  afternoon, 
the  thumb  was  obferved  to  be  more  flexible 

than 
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than  in  the  morning:  the  nth,  the  fame 
as  the  preceding  day  ;  in  the  afternoon,  a 
vifible  perfpiration  in  the  hand,  but  greatef 
in  the  thumb. 

The  1 2th,  there  was  nothing  more  ob- 
ferved  than  what  was  the  day  before,  except 
that  the  eledrifed  arm  was  covered  with 
feveral  little  red  fpots,  not  unlike  flea-bites ; 
in  the  afternoon,  the  motion  of  the  thumb 
was  more  vifible  :  the  perfpiration  was  now 
in  both  hands  :  befides,  the  flea-bites  be¬ 
came  little  blifters,  like  thofe  raifed  by  the 
bite  of  the  horfe  fly. 

1 3th,  Every  thing  the  fame  as  the  day  be¬ 
fore  }  fome  of  the  blifters  appeared  full  of  a 
limpid  jerum . 

1 5  th,  Nothing  new  appeared  ;  he  was  laid 
afide  the  1 6th,  for  upon  clofer  examination, 
he  was  found  to  have  anchylofes' s  in  all  his 
joints. 

The  10th  of  April  a  young  man  about 
27,  paralytic  of  the  right  fide  in  confequence 
of  a  flafh  of  lightning,  which  had  burnt  his 
left  eye,  was  eledrifed  ;  ever  fince  the  ac¬ 
cident  he  complained  of  a  conftant  pain  in 
his  face,  but  efpecially  in  the  frontal  finus's  9 
his  right  hand  and  fingers  were  both  infen- 
fible  and  without  motion  :  he  was  eledrifed 
according  to  the  diredion  of  the  flexors  of 
the  auricularis  •  thofe  were  obferved  to  con- 
Vol.  III.  Y  trad 
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trad  a  little,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  other 
fingers. 

The  1  ith,  in  both  the  fore  and  afternoon, 
the  motion  of  the  auricularis  and  anu laris 
was  more  vifible  ;  the  other  fingers  were 
more  flexible. 

1 2th,  The  motion  of  the  medius  was  vi- 
fible,  as  was  that  of  the  auricularis  and  anu- 
laris  ;  it  was  further  obfervable  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  that  the  fore  arm  was  covered  with 
red  fpots,  and  was  rough. 

13th  and  14th,  The  fame  appearances. 

1  5th,  In  the  morning,  the  index  for  the 
firft  time  appeared  to  move  ;  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  motion  of  the  auricularis ,  ami  laris, 
and  medius  became  more  vifible  ;  the  index 
and  pollex  appeared  more  difpofed  to  motion, 
by  their  feparating  from  the  other  fingers. 

1 6th,  In  the  morning,  all  the  fingers  ap¬ 
peared  to  move  better  than  before  ^  the  pa¬ 
tient  faid  he  felt  a  kind  of  numbnefs  in  the 
auricularis ,  which  obliged  him  to  keep  it 
covered  in  the  day-time  with  a  muff,  made 
of  lamb-fkin,  with  the  wool  on,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  experiment  with  warm  napkins,  by 
which  means  the  elcttric-matter  aded  more 
powerfully  5  the  fame  appearances  in  the 
afternoon. 

17th,  The  motion  of  the  fingers  Teemed 
more  free,  efpecially  that  of  the  auricularis 

and 
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and  index,  there  was  nothing  new  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon. 

18th,  In  the  morning,  the  motion  of  the 
medius ,  anularis  and  auricularis  appeared 
more  lively  than  ufual  ;  but  it  was  lefs  in 
the  afternoon. 

i  9th,  In  the  forenoon  nothing  more  than 
on  the  preceding  afternoon  j  but  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  a  motion  was  vifible  in  the  wrift, 
and  greater  than  ufual  in  the  fingers. 

From  the  20th  to  26th  the  fame  appear¬ 
ances  ;  the  motion  of  the  auricularis  was 
rather  increafed. 

From  27th  to  the  ill  of  May  the  fame 
appearances. 

The  2d  of  May,  the  patient  experienced 
for  the  lft  time  the  hey  den  experiment ,  which 
confifts  in  holding  in  one  hand  a  bottle  of 
water,  in  which  was  an  iron  rod  fet  up¬ 
right  ;  the  patient  faid  he  felt  a  very  vio¬ 
lent  /lock  in  his  arm,  but  efpecially  in  his 
fhoulder,  where  he  had  no  feeling  before  ; 
the  extenfion  of  his  fingers  was  in  like  man¬ 
ner  more  vifible  than  in  the  former  expe¬ 
riments,  where  / parks  only  were  emited  : 
the  ufual  experiments  were  repeated  for 
i  of  an  hour,  and  ended  with  th c  jlroke  from 
the  bottle  ;  the  fame  experiments  were  re¬ 
peated  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  prefence  of 
M.  le  Comte  dy Argcn^n,  and  with  the  fame 
fuccefs. 

Y  z  3d.  In 
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3d,  In  the  forenoon,  the  patient  perceiv¬ 
ed  a  pricking  pain  in  his  fhoulder  ;  he  had 
alfo  the  former  motion  in  his  wrift  and  fin¬ 
gers,  and  in  the  afternoon,  the  pricking  was 
rather  more  fenfible  than  in  the  morning  ; 
the  motion  of  the  wrift  and  fingers  was  ra¬ 
ther  greater.  n 

4th,  The  fame,  as  the  preceding  day  ;  but 
the  flock  produced  by  the  bottle,  was  rather 
more  fenfible  in  the  fhoulder,  in  the  after, 
than  in  the  forenoon  :  befides,  the  fhoulder 
as  well  as  the  whole  face  was  covered  with 
fweat. 

6th,  The  fame  appearances,  the  fweat 
only  excepted  ;  in  the  afternoon,  the  Jl.ock 
from  the  bottle  was  very  fenfible,  as  was  the 
tingling  in  the  flefh. 

7th,  The  motion  of  the  fingers  was  the 
fame,  rather  a  little  ftronger  in  the  medtus  • 
the  flroke  from  the  bottle  was  rather  greater 
than  ufual. 

There  was  here  a  difficulty  ftarted,  con¬ 
cerning  the  contraction  of  the  tendons  of 
paralytic  perfons ;  to  clear  up  this  point, 
the  experiment  was  made  on  the  arm  of  a 
dead  man  :  fome  feeble  fparks  were  emitted, 
but  no  motion  did  fucceed  :  in  the  afternoon, 
fame  appearances,  and  the  flroke  as  violent. 

8th,  Neither  the  flroke  nor  the  [parks  were 
fo  vivid  as  on  the  preceding  afternoon ;  but 
both  wejre  a  little  ftronger  in  the  afternoon. 

9th,  In 
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9th,  In  the  forenoon  the  jparks  as  well  as 
Jtroke  from  the  bottle  were  ftronger  than 
ufual,  or  even  than  at  the  firft  time. 

10th,  In  the  forenoon,  the  motion  of  the 
wrift  and  fingers  was  rather  ftronger  than 
on  the  preceding  afternoon ;  the  patient 
received  3  violent  ftrokes  from  the  bottle 
which  affeded  his  head  equally  as  his  fhoul- 
der  ;  the  fame  was  obferved  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

1  ith,  In  the  forenoon,  the  fame  as  in  the 
preceding  afternoon  ;  but  in  the  afternoon, 
every  thing  was  lefs  ;  the  back  of  the  hand, 
and  the  joint  of  the  anularis  appeared  red. 

13th,  In  the  forenoon,  both  the  eledric - 
Jparks  and  the  Jtroke  from  the  bottle,  were 
very  weak  ;  but  in  the  afternoon  both  were 
confiderably  ftronger  :  the  fame  was  obferv- 
able  the  14th  and  15th  days, 

1 6th,  In  the  forenoon,  neither  the  Jparks 
nor  the  ftroke  were  very  ftrong  ;  however 
the  motion  of  the  wrift  and  fingers  was 
greater  after  the  Leyden  experiment  than 
after  the  ufual  elefltric -[parks  :  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  no  new  appearance. 

17th,  The  ufual  experiment  by  emitting 
jparks  was  laid  afide  ;  the  motion  of  the 
wrift  and  fingers,  occafioned  by  the  Jiroke 
from  the  bottle  was  ftronger,  but  lefs  con- 
fiderable  than  ufual  in  the  fhoulder  ;  in  the 
afternoon  fame  appearances 
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i  8th,  9th,  20th,  the  fame  appearances. 

2 1  ft,  In  both  the  fore  and  afternoon  the 
Jlroke  was  rather  greater. 

22d,  This  firoke  was  ftronger  than  ufual, 
as  weil  as  the  motion  of  the  wrift  and  fin¬ 
gers,  which  continued  more  or  lefsthe  fame 
to  the  28th  in  the  forenoon  ;  but  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  of  the  28th,  the  fame  firoke  was 
very  violent,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  mo¬ 
tion  was  obfervable  in  both  the  wrift  and 

29th,  Every  thing  the  fame. 

30th,  The  firoke  was  vifibly  weak,  yet 
the  wrift  and  fingers  were  obferved  to  re¬ 
tain  different  motions. 

31ft,  Tho’  the  firoke  was  not  very  con- 
fiderable,  yet  the  motion  of  the  wrift  and 
fingers  was  ftronger  than  in  the  preceding 
afternoon  ^  in  the  afternoon  of  this  fame 
day,  the  eledric-firoke  was  ftill  weaker,  as 
was  the  motion  of  the  wrift  and  fingers  lefs 
vivid  or  lively. 

All  the  above  motions  were  far  from  be¬ 
ing  voluntary,  they  were  the  effe&s  only  of 
the  eledric- ’'parks,  and  lafted  only  while  thole 
(parks  were  emitted  5  the  patient  was  ob¬ 
ferved  to  move  his  finders,  as  if  he  was 
laying  on  a  harpficord  ;  he  wouVi  like  wife 
end  the  wrift  *,  but  as  all  the  foregoing  ex¬ 
periments  did  not  appear  to  reftorc  volun¬ 
tary  motion,  the  patient  grew  tired,  and  it 

was 
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was  with  fome  difficulty  that  he  did  un¬ 
dergo  them  the  laft  days. 

But  upon  being  often  afked  whether 
during  the  time  he  was  in  experiment,  he 
perceived  any  alteration  in  his  night's  reft, 
in  his  appetite,  and  other  natural  fundtions, 
he  anfwered  in  the  negative  :  this  patient 
underwent  the  experiment  in  the  whole  50 
times. 

Another  aged  48,  paralytic  of  the  left  fide 
for  7  years,  underwent  the  fame  experi¬ 
ments. 

The  16th  day  of  April,  he  was  eledtrifed 
in  the  afternoon  for  the  firft  time  ;  it  was 
here  obfervable,  that  the  motion  of  his  fin¬ 
gers  was  more  vifible  than  that  of  either  of 
the  former  :  the  heat  of  the  fame  was  more 
fenfible. 

The  17th,  the  fame  as  the  preceding  after¬ 
noon. 

18th,  In  the  forenoon,  the  motion  of  the 
fingers  was  more  vifible  than  before,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  anularis  and  auricularis :  the 
patient  faid,  that  from  the  17th  to  the  18th, 
he  fenfibly  felt  pain  in  his  whole  arm  :  in 
the  afternoon  the  fame,  rather  ftronger  in 
the  extenfors  of  the  middle  finger  :  befides, 
the  whole  fore-arm  was  covered  with  red 
fpots  and  blifters,  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
former  patient. 

39th.  In  the  forenoon,  the  patient  thought 

he 
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he  felt  fome  motion  in  his  thumb,  as  if  it 
wou’d  extend  itfelf,  and  the  night  before 
he  alfo  felt  fome  pain  in  his  knee;  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  the  fame,  during  the  experiment ; 
in  the  afternoon,  the  contraction  and  ex- 
te-aftion  of  the  wrift  and  fingers  were  more 
confiderable  than  ufual. 

20th,  The  fame  as  the  preceding  day. 

2 1 ft,  The  patient  had  a  refpite  this  day. 

From  the  2 2d  to  the  28th  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearances. 

29th,  Here  again  he  had  a  refpite  of  a  day. 

30th,  The  fame  appearances  as  before. 

lit  May.  The  motion  appeared  rather 
ftronger  in  the  after,  than  in  the  forenoon. 

2d,  In  the  forenoon,  the  patient  for  the 
firft  time  experienced  the  Leyden  experiment , 
wherein  he  faid  that  he  felt  a  more  confi¬ 
derable  flock  in  the  paralytic  than  in  the 
well  arm,  which  held  the  bottle  ;  this  was 
vifible,  by  the  involuntary  motion  of  the 
paralytic  arm;  after  this Jiock,  he  was  elec- 
trifed  in  the  ufual  manner  for  ?  of  an  hour  ; 
the  experiment  with  the  bottle  was  repeat¬ 
ed  with  the  fame  fuccefs  ;  the  fame  expe¬ 
riments  were  repeated  in  the  afternoon,  in 
the  prefence  of  M.  le  Comte  d? Argenfon,  and 
with  the  fame  appearances  as  in  the  fore¬ 
noon. 

3d,  In  the  forenoon,  the  agitation  in  the 
paralytic  fhoulder  was  more  confiderable, 

and 
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and  even  the  Jirokes  were  more  fenfible  than 
ufual ;  he  had  a  refpite  this  afternoon. 

4th  In  the  forenoon,  the  Jiroke  from  the 
bottle,  as  well  as  the  ufual  eledricf parks , 
had  the  fame  effeds,  as  in  the  preceding 
afternoon,  and  the  fingers  appeared  more 
extended  in  the  afternoon. 

6th  In  the  forenoon,  the  fame  /lock  in 
the  fhoulder  and  motion  in  the  fingers  ;  in 
the  afternoon  the  agitation  in  the  fhoulder 
was  rather  more  fenfible, 

7th  In  the  forenoon,  the  fame  motion  in 
the  fingers  ;  the  flock  was  not  fo  violent, 
as  in  the  afternoon,  but  continued  nearlv 
the  fame  to  the  15th  in  the  afternoon. 

1 6th  In  the  forenoon,  neither  the  ufual 
e  led  ric-fp  arks  nor  the  commotion  excited  by 
the  bottle  were  as  confiderable  as  ufual j 
however,  the  motion  of  the  fingers  was  vi- 
fibly  greater,  by  the  later  than  by  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  in  the  afternoon  the  fame. 

17th  In  the  forenoon,  the  ufual  expe¬ 
riment  by  emitting  [parks  was  laid  afide,  by 
reafon  the  commotion  excited  by  the  bottle 
was  obferved  to  be  more  effedual the  fame 
appearances  in  the  afternoon. 

1 8th  In  the  forenoon,  the  experiment 
with  the  bottle  was  often  repeated,  the  pa¬ 
tient  faid  he  fenfibly  felt  a  tingling  pain  in 
the  paralytic  arm  ;  there  was  nothing  new 
obfervable  in  the  afternoon. 

Vol.  III.  Z 
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20th  In  the  forenoon,  the  flroke  was  very 
fenfible  in  the  paralytic  fhoulder  ;  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  wrift  and  fingers  was  as  ufual ; 
the  fame  in  the  afternoon. 

2 1  ft,  In  both  the  fore  and  afternoon  the 
eledric-ftroke  was  ftronger  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  afternoon. 

2  2d,  In  both  the  fore  and  afternoon  the 
eledric-ftroke  was  ftronger  than  ufual  ;  yet 
the  motion  of  the  wrift  and  fingers  was  not 
more  lively. 

24th,  The  motion  of  the  wrift  and  fingers 
was  ftronger  than  ufual. 

25th,  Neither  the  eledric-ftroke  nor  the 
ufual  motion  were  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  on  the 
preceding  afternoon  ;  but  in  the  afternoon 
both  were  very  ftrong. 

27th  In  both  the  fore  and  afternoon,  the 
eledric-ftroke  and  motion  of  the  anularis  and 
auricular  is  were  ftronger  than  ufual. 

28th,  Both  the  eledric-ftroke  and  motion 
of  the  wrift  and  fingers  were  ftronger  in  the 
forenoon  than  on  the  preceding  afternoon  : 
but  in  the  afternoon  the  eledric-ftroke  was 
very  fenfible  ;  it  was  obfervable,  that  in  the 
very  inftant  of  the  flroke ,  a  conliderable  mo¬ 
tion  was  vifible  in  the  anularis  and  auricula- 
ris  •  befides,  fome  bladders  full  of  Jerum 
appeared  on  the  fore-arm. 

29th,  The  eledric-ftroke  was  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  as  confiderable  as  on  the  preceding 

after- 
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afternoon,  as  well  as  the  motion  of  the  wrift 
and  fingers  ;  but  the  Jhock  was  not  fo  great 
in  the  afternoon. 

30th,  The  eledric-flroke  was  very  fee¬ 
ble  ;  the  motion  of  the  wrift  and  fingers  were 
neverthelefs  as  ufual. 

31ft,  Both  the  eledrical-Jlroke  and  motion 
of  the  fingers  were  very  feeble,  and  con¬ 
tinued  fo  the  1  ft  of  June,  whereon  ended 
the  experiments,  for  much  the  fame  reafon, 
as  in  the  preceding  cafe,  thefe  experiments 
in  no  way  reftoring  the  voluntary  and  na¬ 
tural  motion  of  the  parts  affeded. 

This  patient  was  likewife  afked,  whether 
during  the  experiments  he  had  experienced 
any  uneafinefs  in  his  night’s  reft,  appetite, 
and  other  natural  functions,  he  anfwered  in 
the  negative  ;  this  patient  had  undergone 
the  experiment  41  days. 

From  the  foregoing  experiments,  Me  firs. 
Morand  and  IS 0 let  are  of  opinion,  that  there 
is  a  great  abatement  to  be  made  from  the 
marvellous  accounts,  publiftied  in  other 
countries,  concerning  this  eiedric-virtue. 
Moft  of  thofe  who  wrote  on  the  fubjed 
affirm,  that  the  common  effeds  of  electricity 
were  to  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  pulje . 
Was  this  truly  the  cafe,  electricity  wou’d  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  a  powerful  remedy  ;  the  above 
gentlemen  agree,  that  it  is  poffible  it  might 
have  fuch  an  effed  on  the  common  people, 
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taken  indifferently  to  try  the  experiment 
on,  who  probably  were  more  affe&ed  by  the 
aparatus ,  and  the  phenomenon  attending  the 
experiments  of  electricity  than  by  the  thing 
itfelf ;  than  by  any  real  effed  from  the  elec¬ 
tric-matter  ;  this  they  think  is  inconteftable, 
viz.  if  the  experiment  is  made  on  a  perfon, 
ufed  to  thofe  forts  of  tryals,  his  pulfe  will 
not  be  in  the  leaf!  altered  in  its  motion  * 
M.  Morand  underwent  the  experiment  him- 
felf,  and  that  for  hours  in  the  prefence  of 
feveral  members  of  the  academy  ;  one  emit¬ 
ted  the  fparks  from  feveral  parts  of  his 
body,  while  another  of  the  company  count¬ 
ed  out  loud  the  60  feconds  of  each  minute, 
M.  Morand  holding  the  thumb  of  his  right 
hand  on  the  artery  of  his  left  hand  ;  he 
counted  during  each  minute  84  pulfations, 
and  fometimes,  tho’  not  often,  83  or  85  pu U 
fations  :  84  is  the  ufual  number  of  his  pul- 
fation,  and  fuch  as  he  had  in  the  like  fpace 
of  time  before  he  underwent  the  experiment. 
The  fame  experiment  tryed  on  others  has 
not  been  found  to  vary  from  this  of  M.  Mo- 
rand's. 

A  further  inquiry  into  the  power  of  this  electric - 
matter  on  human  bodies . 

TLleClricity  has  of  late  years  excited  every 
where  the  emulation  of  the  learned,  and 
filled  them  with  wonder,  by  an  infinite 

number 
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number  of  phenomena ,  more  lingular  and 
more  admirable  the  one  than  the  other  ; 
the  importance  of  the  fads  themfelves,  and 
the  appearance  of  authenticity  accompany¬ 
ing  them,  required  that  they  fhou’d  be  pro¬ 
perly  conlidered  ;  and  indeed,  they  have 
roufed  every  where  the  attention  of  thofc 
philofophers,  who  had  for  any  time  turned 
their  thoughts  to  fuch  inquiries  ;  for  it  was 
not  well  poffible  for  a  man,  who  had  been 
long  employed  in  inveftigating  the  natural 
caufes  of  things,  to  relift:  his  curiolity  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  genuine  caufe  of  electricity . 

The  Virtuofi  have  been  for  the  moft  part 
hitherto  contented  mutually  to  repeat  each 
others  experiments ;  nor  did  they  till  very 
lately  attend  to  its  effeds  on  living  bodies, 
or  conlider  how  far  electricity  may  limply 
and  in  itfelf,  (by  the  fubtility  of  the  electric- 
matter  s  pervading  bodies)  be  able  to  cure, 
or  remove  difeafes  ,  all  the  Royal  Academy 
has  hitherto  publilhed  on  the.  fubjed  feems 
to  have  had  no  other  view,  but  mere  curio¬ 
lity. 

The  firft  rational  fcep  towards  rendering 
electricity  of  any  ufe  was  made  by  the  Abbe 
Nclet ,  who  in  1745  clearly  demonftrated, 
that  the  cleCtric-matter  was  effentially  the 
fame  as  that  of  fire  and  light \  not  as  pure 
#s  elementary  fire ,  by  realon  this  eleCtric - 

matter 
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matter  is  neceflarily  blended  with  the  fineft 
parts  of  the  bodies  that  emit  or  contain  it. 

It  has  been  early  obferved,  that  this  elec¬ 
tric-matter  accelerated  the  motion  of  fluids 
in  capillary  tubes  :  from  this  experiment 
alone  it  was  very  natural  to  conclude,  that 
this  matter  properly  applied,  might  in  like 
manner  accelerate  the  motion  or  circulation 
of  the  fap  in  the  plant,  as  alfo  that  of  the 
humors  contained  in  all  animal  tubes. 

Abbe  Nolet  to  verify  thofe  conje6tures, 
fowed  fome  muftard-feed  in  twTo  different 
pots  ;  both  pots  were  equally  expofed  to  the 
fun  for  two  days,  and  watered  each  day 
alike  ;  the  3d  day,  he  ele&rifed  one  of  the 
pots,  the  other  pot  was  in  the  fame  cham¬ 
ber,  but  out  of  the  influence  of  the  eleftric- 
effluvia  -  the  2d  day  of  the  experiment  3 
grains  appeared,  and  by  the  next  morning 
9  more  grains  appeared  in  the  fame  pot ; 
all  this  time,  not  one  was  to  be  feen  above 
the  earth  in  the  other  pot ;  in  about  8  days 
all  the  feed  in  the  ele&rifed  pot  were  above 
the  earth,  and  had  ftalks  14  or  15  lines 
long,  while  there  were  but  3  or  4  to  be  feen 
in  the  other  pot,  and  the  ftalks  of  thofe 
were  but  3  or  4  lines  long. 

It  was  very  curious  to  behold  thofe  little 
plants  electrifed  in  an  obfcure  place,  to  fee 
luminous  tufts  break  forth  from  the  extremity 
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of  each  leaf,  which  afforded  a  beautiful 
fight  to  the  fpedtator. 

The  like  experiments  have  been  made 
with  other  kinds  of  grain,  and  with  the 
fame  fuccefs  ;  thefe  experiments  clearly  e- 
vince,  that  the  eledrk-effiuvza  are  capable 
of  accelerating  the  growth  of  vegetables  : 
it  now  only  remained  to  try  what  effedt  the 
fame  eledric-effluvia  might  have  on  animals  ; 
Abbe  No/et  therefore  chofe  the  tameft  ani¬ 
mals,  fuch  as  cats ,  fp  arrows,  yellow-hammers, 
chafinches ,  pigeons ,  to  make  his  experiments 
on  ;  to  avoid  the  objection  that  might  be 
made,  that  the  effedt  attributed  to  eledricity 
was  rather  owing  to  the  agitation  the  ani¬ 
mal  put  himfelf  in  during  the  experiment ; 
for  the  more  accuracy,  he  weighed  two  of 
each  kind  of  animals,  eledtrifed  one,  and 
kept  the  other  in  a  cage  in  the  fame  room, 
but  out  of  the  influence  of  the  eledric-efflu- 
via  ;  each  animal  was  eledtrifed  for  the  fpace 
of  5  hours  ;  both  the  eledtrifed  and  the  o- 
thers  were  weighed  after  ;  the  eledtrifed 
animals  were  always  the  lighter  of  the  two ; 
thofe  experiments  were  often  repeated  ;  the 
refult  was  always  the  fame  :  from  all  which 
it  evidently  appeared,  the  eledric-effluvia 
promoted  perforation  in  animals.  It  is  here 
worthy  our  obfervation,  that  none  of  the 
above  animals  manifefted  the  leaft  uneafinefs 
during  the  experiments  ;  and  when  all  was 
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over,  they  fell  to  their  food  with  their  ufual 
appetite  :  it  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  fmalleft  animals  were  found  to  lofe  moft, 
in  proportion  to  their  weight ;  the  chafincb 
in  5  hours  experiment  loft  rr,  whereas  a 
pigeon  loft  in  the  fame  time  but  vj*  of  his 
weight. 

Abbe  Nolet  finding  by  the  above  experi¬ 
ments  that  the  e le fir ic -effluvia  increafed  per¬ 
foration  in  animals,  without  occafioning 
the  leaft  agitation  in  them,  made  the  fame 
experiments  on  men,  where  he  found,  that 
the  effeCt  was  nearly  the  fame  ;  their  per¬ 
foration  was  increafed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  above  animals,  the  difference  be¬ 
ing  according  to  more  or  lefs  only. 

Abbe  Nolet  being  now  fatisfied  that  the 
el e  fir  ic -effluvia  were  capable  of  accelerating 
the  motion  of  fluids  in  capillary  tubes,  of 
forwarding  the  growth  of  vegetables,  and 
increafing  the  perlpiration  in  both  animals, 
and  in  man,  all  this  naturally  led  him  to 
hope,  that  thefe  fame  elefiric-effluvia  might 
be  a  powerful  remedy  for  the  palfy  }  what 
feemed  to  countenance  this  conjecture  is, 
that  warm  ftimulating  medicines  have  been 
always  known  to  relieve  this  diforder  ;  and 
as  thole  medicines  do  not  produce  their  ef¬ 
fects,  otherwife  than  by  the  impreflion  they 
make  on  the  nervous  fyftem,  the  cicffric-* 
effluvia  feem  to  have  herein  the  advantage, 
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as  they  may  be  applied  to  the  part  imme¬ 
diately  afilidcd,  like  any  other  topical  ap¬ 
plication,  without  affeding  any  other  part^ 
or  fatiguing  the  patient. 

It  was  with  thefe  views  that  the  prece¬ 
ding  experiments  were  made  at  the  invalids  ; 
but  as  they  did  not  feem  to  anfwer  the  firft 
intention,  the  recovery  of  the  voluntary 
motion  of  the  parts  affeded,  they  were  laid 
afide,  as  hath  been  before  obferved. 

It  is  obfervable  that  the  mufcles  in  faid 
experiments  were  never  feen  to  contrad, 
but  during  the  time  the  dedric-fparks  were 
emitted  ;  and  even  then  it  was  evident  thofe 
mufcles  aded  rather  in  a  paffive  manner, 
not  much  better  than  the  mufcles  of  a  dead 
body  wou’d. 

It  is  further  obfervable  that  the  3d  perfon 
eledrifed  appeared  to  move  his  fingers  both 
fooner  and  better  than  any  of  the  other  two 
men  ;  he  likewife  perceived  the  heat  dif- 
fufed  itfelf  more  thro'  the  parts  affeded, 
and  yet  at  the  clofe  the  voluntary  motion 
of  his  fingers  was  not  a  bit  freer,  or  better 
after. 

Tho’  faid  experiments  are  no  way  favor¬ 
able  to  the  hopes  people  conceiv'd  of  the 
virtue  of  this  eledric-matter ,  in  relieving  pal- 
fies,  &c.  yet  as  they  have  been  attended 
with  fuch  variations,  which  may  depend 
upon  fome  unknown  circumftances,  which 
Vo l.  HI.  A  a  time 
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time  only  can  difcover,  we  fhou’d  not  too 
haftily  conclude  for  or  againft  the  virtue  of 
the  dearie-matter  •  and  here  it  were  to  be 
wifhed,  that  thofe  Italian  virtuofi ,  who  have 
publifhed  fuch  furprifing  accounts  of  the 
virtue  of  electricity  had  herein  followed  the 
example  of  the  academy,  never  to  pronounce 
too  haftily  in  matters  of  experiments,  till 
by  being  often  repeated,  they  were  found 
conflantly  the  fame  *,  had  thofe  gentlemen 
obferved  this  fage  conduCt,  their  experiments 
wou’d  be  found  upon  tryal  to  anfvver  in 
France ,  as  with  them  in  Italy . 

M.  Bianchi ,  profeffor  of  phyfic  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Turin ,  wrote  to  the  Abbe  Nolety 
that  he  purged  feveral  perfons  by  eleCtrifing 
them  with  fome  draftic  purgative,  fuch  as 
rofin  of  fcammony  or  gamboge  in  their  hands, 
and  had  tfanfmitted  odors  thro'  glafs  tubes, 
and  performed  cures  by  thofe  elettric-effluvia. 

M.  Tivati  of  V enice ,  publifhed  a  treatife, 
in  which  he  fays,  that  the  moft  inveterate 
gouty  rheumatifms,  fciatics,  palfies,  anchylo- 
iis,  and  feveral  other  chronic  maladies  might 
be  either  totally  removed,  or  confiderably 
relieved  by  the  elettric-effiuvia^  and  that  whe¬ 
ther  the  tube  was  empty,  or  filled  with  the 
medicines  proper  for  faid  diforders  he  fur¬ 
ther  fays,  that  he  had  communicated  odors 
thro’  glafs  tubes,  as  well  flopped  as  if  her~ 
metically  fealed. 
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Doctor  Verati  of  Bologna ,  publifhed  a  hif- 
tory  of  10  confiderable  cures,  which  were 
effeded  by  the  fame  eledric-e ffluvza.  He  alfo 
confirmed  the  communication  of  odors,  and 
eledric-purgations . 

Abbe  Nolet  often  attempted  to  repeat 
thofe  experiments  in  Baris,  but  not  being 
able  to  fucceed  in  any  one  of  them,  from 
that  noble  ardor,  that  animates  him  in  his 
refearches  into  all  natural  fcience,  went 
purpofely  to  Italy  to  fee  with  his  own  eyes, 
how  the  above  Virtuofi  made  their  experi¬ 
ments,  and  to  difcover  how  he  came  to 
mifcarry  in  thofe  repeated  tryals  he  had 
made  :  for  furely  eledricity  cou’d  not  in 
Italy  enjoy  all  thofe  prerogatives  with  an 
intire  exclufion  to  all  other  countries.  When 
he  came  to  Burin,  he  requefted  M.  Biancbi 
wou’d  let  him  fee  his  method  of  purging 
by  eledric-e  ffluvia *  M.  Bianchi  repeated  the 
experiment  3  feveral  times  on  the  Abbe, 
and  on  5  or  6  others  ;  fome  of  them  of  the 
firft  diftindion,  but  no  one  cou’d  fay  he  had 
perceived  any  difference  in  himfelf  from  the 
experiment. 

Upon  the  Abbe’s  arrival  at  V enice ,  he  had 
himfelf  introduced  to  M.Tivati ,  to  whom 
he  expreffed  his  defire  of  feeing,  how  he 
conveyed  odors,  and  the  virtues  of  medi¬ 
cines,  by  the  means  of  the  eledric-effluvia 
thro  glafs  tubes  hermetrically  fealed  :  M. 
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Pivati  appointed  a  day  to  let  him  fee  his 
method  of  making  his  experiments  :  the 
Abbe  found  at  M.  Pivati' s  a  numerous  and 
polite  company,  which  the  Abbi  made  no 
doubt  were  convened  on  purpofe,  to  render 
his  convi£tion  the  more  glaring  ;  but  how 
much  muft  the  Abbe' s  furprize  be,  when 
M.  Pivati  told  him,  in  the  prefence  of  that 
brilliant  affembly,  that  he  did  not  pretend 
to  demonftrate  the  communication  of  odors, 
for  that  he  never  had  fucceeded  above  once 
or  twice,  tho’  he  had  often  attempted  it ; 
he  farther  added,  that  the  tube,  with  which 
he  had  made  them  experiments  had  been 
fince  broke. 

Here  Abbe  No  let  defired  to  fee  the  into- 
nacatores ,  or  the  diminution  of  medicines 
hemetically  fealed  in  glafs-cylinders.  cc  As 
“  to  that,”  replied  M.  Pivati ,  u  it  has  of- 
“  ten  fucceeded  with  me,”  but  added  he, 
“  we  are  at  prefent  too  many  ;  befides,  the 
cc  weather  is  too  warm  ;  the  electric -power 
“  wou’d  therefore  be  too  weak  for  the  ex- 
“  periment  f ’  but  why  did  he  convene  fa 
great  a  company  i 

The  Abbe  then  aiked  him  concerning  the 
cures  faid  to  be  performed  by  the  elcdric- 
effluvia,  and  in  particular  about  the  Bifhop 
of  Sebenico ,  M.  Pivati  ingenuoufly  confeffed, 
that  that  prelate  was  far  from  being  cured  * 

but 
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but  ftill  remained  in  the  fame  ftate  he  was 
in  before  the  experiment. 

Abbe  Nolet  took  now  his  leave  of  M.  Pi¬ 
vati,  but  acquainted  him,  that  he  wou’d 
remain  eight  days  in  Venice ,  and  earneftly 
requefted  he  wou’d  procure  his  beft  ma¬ 
chines  to  repeat  his  experiments  of  the  Into - 
?i  ac  at  ores,  M. 1 Pivati  promifed  he  wou’d,  and 
that  he  wou’d  acquaint  him  therewith,  but 
as  M.  Pivati  never  fent  to  the  Abbe,  he 
very  naturally  concluded  M.  Pivati  had  no¬ 
thing  more  to  fhew  him. 

M,  Somis ,  dodor  of  the  faculty  of  Pur  in, 
who  came  to  V enice  foon  after  Abbe  Nolet 
left  it,  writes  to  the  Abbe,  that  having  the 
curiofity  to  fee  the  effects  of  elefiric-purgati- 
ons ,  he  went  to  M.  Pivati  on  the  26th  of 
Auguft,  and  there  underwent  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  prefence  of  a  great  number  of 
Litter  ati,  with  an  ounce  of  the  refin  of  [cam- 
mony  in  his  hand,  where  he  was  eledrifed 
during  the  fpace  of  1 5  minutes  ;  but  that 
he  did  not  perceive  any  alteration  in  him- 
felf  that  night  or  the  next  day  :  he  further 
adds,  that  on  the  29th  of  faid  month,  he 
returned  to  M.  Pivati ,  where  he  found  a 
polite  and  brilliant  company.  M.  Pivati 
prepared  what  he  called  a  dangerous  into- 
7iacatores ,  ( opium J  for  this  day’s  experiment. 
M.  Somis  was  now  eledrifed,  as  before. 
M.  Pivati  happened  to  whifper  a  Spanijh 
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officer,  that  they  fhou’d  foon  fee  M,  So  mil 
wou’d  fall  aflcep.  As  M.  Sornis  overheard 
what  M.  b. 'Pivati  had  been  faying,  he  defired 
to  know  what  he  had  put  into  the  tube. 
M.  Pivati  confeffed  to  him,  that  he  put  2 
ounces  7  drachms  of  the  flowers  of  Benjamin , 
and  2  drachms  of  opium . 

M.  Somis  requeued  he  wou’d  repeat  the 
experiment  on  him,  and  on  his  friend,  with 
opium  in  their  hands  ;  to  which  M.  Pivati 
agreed  ^  accordingly  each  had  half  an  ounce 
of  opium  in  his  hand,  and  both  were  elec- 
trifed  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour,  and  yet 
both  flept  neither  more  nor  lefs  that  night. 

M.  Somis  further  adds,  that  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  had  a  conference  with  Dr.  Cornelio 
pf  Placentia ,  who  confeffed  to  him,  that  he 
often  attempted  to  purge  by  the  means  of 
the  eledric-ejfluvia ,  but  never  cou’d'effedt  it 
but  once  on  his  fervant  maid,  who  held 
fome  rbubarbe  in  her  hand  ;  but  as  that  was 
the  only  time  he  had  feen  any  fuch  effedt, 
he  was  apt  to  believe  it  might  be  owing 
to  fome  other  caufe,  that  his  fervant  maid 
had  been  purged. 

Abbe  IS  ole  t  on  his  return  from  Venice ,  cal¬ 
led  at  Bologna  on  Dr.  Verati ,  member  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Inftitutes  of  Bologna ,  and 
candidly  confeffed  to  him  his  doubts  of 
thofe  pretended  communications  of  odors, 
the  effcdts  of  the  intonacatores ,  and  eledric - 

pur - 
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purgations .  M.  Verati  affured  the  Abbe,  that 
he  had  often  conveyed  the  odor  of  Benjamin 
thro’  a  glafs-tube,  which  he  fhewed  the 
Abbe  ;  the  experiment  was  repeated  in  the 
prefence  of  the  Abbe  but  no  odor  was  com¬ 
municated  :  the  Abbe  hereupon  obferved  to 
M.  Verati ,  that  as  his  glafs  cylinder  was 
lightly  flopped  with  wood  only,  if  there  was 
any  odor  communicated  in  his  former  expe¬ 
riments,  it  was  more  probably  thro’  the  pores 
of  the  wood  than  thro’  thofe  of  the  glafs. 

M.  V erati  confeffed  it  might  be  as  the 
Abbe  faid.  c  I  will  therefore,’  added  he,  ‘  fuf- 
4  pend  my  judgment  concerning  both  the 
4  tranfmiffion  of  odors,  and  effects  of  the 
4  intonacatoresy  till  new  experiments  fhall 
c  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt.  But  as 
4  to  eledric-purgations  faid  he,  I  have  in  my 
4  houfe  a  man  and  maid  fervants  ;  who  were 
4  purged  by  the  eledric-effluvia.  However, 
4  I  fhall  herein  alfo  fufpend  my  judgment, 
1  till  I  have  repeated  the  fame  experiments 
c  on  a  fufficient  number  of  others,  and  thofe 
4  in  different  ftations ;  and  if  what  I  have 
4  publifhed  in  1748,  concerning  thofe  mat-* 
4  ters  are  not  found  to  be  true  in  fadt,  I 
4  fhall  chearfully  retradt  all  I  have  faid  of 
4  that  matter.  But  as  to  the  ten  perfons 
c  faid  to  be  cured  in  faid  treatife  by  the 
4  e led ric- effluvia,  I  affine  you  they  are  ex- 
e  adtly  as  there  defcribedf 
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Abbe  No  let  faw  one  of  thofe  10  perfons  * 
the  cure  performed  was  more  according  to 
the  order  of  Nature ,  gradually,  and  not  all 
of  a  fudden,  as  the  eleCtric-effluvia  are  fup- 
pofed  to  effed  thofe  cures. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  evidently  appears, 
that  the  accounts  of  the  furprizing  effeds 
of  the  electric -effluvia ,  publifhed  by  the  Ita¬ 
lian  Virtuoff  will  not  bear  an  impartial  exa¬ 
mination.  Abbe  Nolet  looks  upon  M.  Tivati 
to  be  a  man  of  candor,  but  confeffes  thofe 
fads  he  has  publifhed  do  not  feem  to  do 
much  honour  to  his  delicacy  ;  for  who  can 
believe  with  him,  that  the  elettric-cffluvia 
will  fet  a  watch  that  has  flopped  a  going, 
and  fet  it  to  rights,  when  it  is  otherwife  out 
of  order  :  or  who  can  believe  that  an  ounce 
of  mercury  had  totally  exhaled  thro’  a  glafs 
tube,  with  which  a  man  had  been  eledrifed  ^ 
and  what  is  ftill  more  incredible,  that  his 
fkin  became  of  a  lead  color,  and  that  the 
fame  man  had  after  a  copious  ptyalifm . 

We  muft  therefore  for  the  prefent  lay 
afide  all  our  flattering  hopes  of  being  able 
to  remove  thofe  rebellious  chronic  diforders, 
palfies ,  Jciatics ,  &c.  by  the  electric-effluvia. 
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Of  Botany \ 

BOTANY,  or  the  knowledge  of  plants, 
was  from  the  earlieft  times  had  in  high 
efteem  among  all  nations  ;  the  ancients  be- 
lieved  that  all  the  art  of  phyfic  confifted  in 
a  competent  knowledge  of  fimples  ;  for  ob- 
ferving  that  moft  animals,  from  a  kind  of 
inflintt,  feek  for  fuch  plants  as  are  capable 
of  relieving  them  from  fuch  uneafinefs  as 
they  feel ;  fo  man,  from  fomething  fuperior 
to  inftind ,  has  in  all  ages  fought  after  the 
knowledge  of  plants,  and  what  is  more,  has 
put  great  confidence  in  medicines  taken 
from  them.  The  works  of  Theophraflus * 
Diafeorides ,  Tliny  the  hiftorian,  and  Galen 
fhew,  that  they  had  cultivated  the  know-* 
ledge  of  plants,  tho’  it  muft  be  confefled 
they  acquired  but  a  very  fuperficial  know¬ 
ledge  of  them.  Even  Oiajcorides ,  who  had 
applied  more  clofely  to  this  fcience,  and 
who  among  the  ancients  acquired  the  great- 
eft  reputation  as  a  Botanifl ,  has  deferibed  no 
more  than  about  600  plants  ;  and  what  is 
more,  the  deferiptions  he  has  left  us  of  even 
thofe  are  fo  imperfect,  that  it  is  difficult* 
and  often  impoffible  to  know  them  by  what 
he  has  faid  of  them.  His  fucceffors  did  not 
Vol.  III.  B  b  improve 
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improve  much  upon  him  ;  they  contented 
themfelves  with  fuch  defcriptions  as  they 
found  in  books.  Mathiolus ,  the  commenta¬ 
tor  moft  in  efteem  of  Diajcorides ,  did  no 
more  he  never  was  at  the  trouble  to  look 
for  the  plants  in  the  field,  in  order  to  com¬ 
pare  them  with  the  defcriptions  his  author 
gave  of  them  :  but  as  arts  and  fciences  be¬ 
gan  to  revive  in  the  15th  century,  Botany 
in  like  manner  began  to  recover  its  ancient 
luftre  and  efteem.  Botanijls  then  began  to 
range  the  fields,  there  to  fearch  after  and 
difeover  fuch  plants  as  are  there  fpontane- 
oufiy  produced.  And  here  they  were  foon 
put  to  a  ftand,  by  that  almoft  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  plants,  they  every  inftant  found  un¬ 
der  their  feet ;  for  what  memory  cou’d  re¬ 
tain  even  the  names  of  fo  many  thoufand 
different  plants,  much  lefs  their  feveral  cha- 
radteriftics  ?  Botanijls  were  therefore  oblig¬ 
ed  to  find  out  feme  expedient,  to  fix  on 
fome  method,  by  which  they  might  be  able 
to  convey  the  knowledge  of  this  great  va¬ 
riety  of  plants,  without  burthening  the  me¬ 
mory  too  much.  Firft  then,  they  diftributed 
this  great  variety  of  plants  into  genus' s  or 
clafles  :  fuch  plants-  therefore  as  had  fome- 
thing  common  in  their  exterior  appearance, 
were  to  be  ranged  under  the  fame  name  ; 
cuftom  has  eftablifhed  this  method  with 
regard  to  the  Ranunculus' s  :  but  as  there  are 
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fo  many  parts  in  every  plant,  fuch  as  the 
root,  ftalk,  leaves,  flowers,  feed  or  fruit, 
fo  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  hit  upon 
fuch  a  method  as  wou’d  comprehend  thofe 
different  parts  under  the  fame  clafs.  Meflrs. 
Gefner  and  Column a,  two  of  the  moft  famous 
Botanifls  any  age  ever  produced,  ranged  the 
different  plants  from  their  refemblance  to 
each  other  in  their  flowers  and  fruit  con- 
fidered  together,  and  for  this  reafon.  As 
the  chief  end  of  Nature  in  the  production 
of  plants  is  to  bring  forth  the  fruit,  fo  the 
flowers  for  fome  time  at  leaft  afford  more 
fit  nourifhment  to  the  fruit  or  feed  than  at 
its  firft  unfolding  it  cou’d  receive  from  the 
leaves;  all  plants  therefore  whofe  flowers 
and  fruit  or  feed  bear  a  near  refemblance 
to  each  other,  are  by  thofe  Botanifls  ranged 
under  the  fame  clafs. 

M.  Tournefort  herein  follows  Meflrs.  Gef 
tier  and  Colutnna  ;  all  plants  therefore  whofe 
flowers  and  fruit  refemble  each  other,  are 
to  be  ranged  under  the  fame  genus  ;  the 
roots,  ftalks  and  leaves  are  not  then  to  be 
confidered  ;  but  when  thofe  different  genus's 
are  to  be  reduced  into  different  fpecies ,  then 
the  roots,  ftalks  and  leaves  are  to  be  taken 
into  cqnfideration  ;  fo  that  when  a  plant 
differs  from  another  in  thofe  3  different 
parts,  the  root,  ftalk  and  leaves,  or  in  fome 
of  them,  then  that  plant  is  of  a  different 
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fpecies.  Tho’  this  method  has  its  ufe,  yet  it 
is  far  from  being  exempt  from  fome  imper¬ 
fections  ;  for  there  are  fome  plants  that  have 
neither  flowers  nor  fruit  or  feed,  vifible  at 
leaf!:,  and  there  are  fome,  whofe  feed  can¬ 
not  be  difcovered  even  by  the  microfcope, 
to  remedy  this  inconveniency,  M.  Tournefort 
has  made  a  clafs  for  fuch  plants  by  them- 
felves  :  the  confolation  is,  that  the  num¬ 
bers  of  fuch  plants  are  few.  Again,  when 
the  flowers  and  feed  are  not  fufflcient  to 
characterize  a  plant,  he  then  has  recourfe 
to  the  roots,  ftalks  and  leaves  j  and  when 
all  thefe  are  not  fufflcient,  he  takes  in  the 
manner  of  the  plants  growing,  or  fome  other 
remarkable  appearance  at  firft  view  ;  this 
arangement  of  plants  under  their  genus's , 
wonderfully  helps  the  memory  ;  befides, 
Botanifks  as  often  as  they  difcover  any  plants, 
whofe  flowers,  fruit  or  feed  differ,  may  now 
eafily  form  new  genufes  to  range  fuch  new 
plants  under, 

M.  Tournefort  by  following  this  method 
has  ranged  all  the  known  plants  under  673 
genus's ,  which  comprehend  above  8846  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  plants,  difcovered  either  on 
the  earth,  or  under  the  waters  ;  fo  that  at 
this  day  we  know  more  genus' s,  than  Diaf- 
corides  knew  fpecies  of  plants  ;  but  as  the 
memory  muft  ff ill  be  greatly  burthened, 
with  fo  many  genus's  of  plants,  M.  Tourne - 
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fort  has  reduced  the  above  673  genus's  into 
claffes  ;  for  this  purpofe,  he  confiders  the 
flowers  only  of  the  plant,  fuppofing  it  has 
flowers,  and  finds  that  of  all  the  hitherto 
known  plants  there  are  but  14  different 
figures  of  their  flowers,  all  the  above  dif¬ 
ferent  genus's  are  therefore  reduceable  to  14 
claffes  ;  but  as  there  are  fome  plants  which 
have  no  flowers,  and  as  there  muft  be  fome 
diftinction  between  plants  and  fhrubs,  as 
well  as  between  fhrubs  and  tre^s,  fo  he 
has  been  obliged  to  add  8  claffes  mure,  which 
in  the  whole  make  22  claffes  ;  fo  now  it  is 
fufficient  to  retain  in  the  mind  14  different 
figures  of  flowers,  to  know  what  gems  fuch 
a  plant  is  of ;  the  other  parts,  as  the  root, 
ftalk  and  leaves,  will  determine  what  Jpecies 
it  is  of ;  M.  Tournejort  chofe  the  flowers  to 
range  plants  into  claffes,  becaufe  the  fruit 
or  feed  will  foon  after  appear  to  manifeft 
their  gems  ;  whereas  had  he  taken  the  fruit 
or  feed  to  range  them  by,  he  muft  neceffa- 
rily  wait  until  the  next  year  for  the  flowers, 
to  diftinguifh  them  thereby.  By  this  method 
the  ftudy  of  Botany  is  rendered  facile  and  ea- 
fy  to  the  memory. 

But  as  it  was  of  the  higheft  importance 
to  the  perfection  of  Botany  to  know  exactly 
thofe  plants,  thofe  ancient  Botanifts ,  Tbeo- 
phrajlus  and  Diafcorides ,  had  defcribed,  were 
it  only  to  recover  thofe  excellent  compofi- 
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tions  they  cried  up  fo  much,  or  detedt  their 
errors  ;  and  as  the  far  greater  number  of 
thofe  plants  are  now  quite  unknown  to  us, 
either ‘becaufe  the  names  of  moft  of  our 
plants  are  not  the  fame  with  their’s,  or  that 
the  culture  and  clime  had  made  fo  great  a 
difference  in  their  figures,  as  no  longer  to  be 
known  by  us  for  the  fame  plants,  fo  it  was 
abfolutely  neceffary  in  order  to  difeover  thofe 
plants  delineated  by  Theophrajlus  and  Diaj - 
corides ,  to  range  thofe  plains  of  Greece ,  Ajia, 
Egypt)  Africa,  where  thofe  Botani/ls  lived, 
or  were  more  particularly  acquainted  wTith  ; 
but  where  to  find  a  Botanift  zealous  enough 
to  undertake  fuch  a  journey  ! 

M.  'Tournejort ,  who  had  before  upon  a 
like  occafion  travelled  all  over  Spain ,  chear- 
fully  offered  to  undertake  this  long  and 
perilous  journey.  Accordingly  in  purfuance 
of  the  Kings  orders,  he  fet  out  for  Marfeiiles 
in  March  1700,  in  company  with  Meffrs. 
Guudelji: timer ,  a  learned  German  j Botanift ^  and 
Subnet  a  fkilful  defigner,  appointed  his  af- 
fiftants  :  and  having  diligently  ranged  all 
the  Ifies  of  the  Archipelago ,  the  borders  of 
the  Euxine-fea,  Bithnia ,  Bo  ns,  Armenia,  Cap¬ 
padocia  and  Georgia,  even  to  Erivan,  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Berlin,  he  returned  by  Armenia ,  Ga¬ 
latia,  Myfia ,  Lydia ,  and  Ionia  to  Smyrna , 
where  taking  (hipping  for  Marjei/les ,  he 
arrived  there  in  1702,  loaded  with  the  j  polls 
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of  the  Levant ,  their  plants,  having  in  this 
journey  difcovered  1356  new  fpecies  of 
plants,  moft  of  which  ranged  themfelves 
naturally  under  the  673  genus's  he  had  be¬ 
fore  eftablifhed  in  his  lnfi.  Ric .  Herb .  for 
thofe  that  did  not,  he  eftablifhed  but  25 
new  genus' s,  without  being  obliged  to  add 
one  new  clafs,  which  evidently  fhews  the 
propriety  of  his  fyftem  of  Botany,  where  fo 
many  exotic  plants  fo  readily  ranged  them¬ 
felves  in  :  this  made  his  Corrolarium  Inf,  R . 
H.  which  he  publifhed  in  1703. 

But  as  the  principal  end  of  all  our  re- 
fearches  into  this  fcience  is  to  difeover  the 
medicinal  virtues  and  ufes  of  plants,  M* 
Tournefort  has  herein  alfo,  in  his  hiftory  of 
plants  that  grow  about  Tarts ,  laid  down  a 
plan  towards  perfe&ing  this  part,  which  is 
conformable  to  the  views  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy,  who  directed  their  chemift,  M.  Bour- 
delin  to  analyje  fuch  plants,  as  were  gene¬ 
rally  efteemed  the  moft  ufeful  :  he  accord¬ 
ingly  analys'd  1400  of  them  ;  the  refult  was, 
that  they  all  yielded  the  fame  principles,  viz. 
■phlegm  or  water,  an  acid  liquor,  an  oyl, 
and  an  earth  :  fo  that  the  folanum  furiofum7 
a  rank  poifon,  yielded  the  fame  principles 
as  the  brafea  capitata ,  a  culinary  wholfome 
plant.  The  Academy  has  therefore  laid  afide 
all  thofe  analyjes  by  fire,  and  fubftituted 
other  methods  in  their  place,  in  order  to 
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difcover  the  medicinal  virtues  and  ufes  of 
plants,  and  yet  retain  their  effential  falts, 
nearly  the  fame  they  were  in  the  plant  1 
purfuant  to  this  refolution  of  the  Academy, 
M.  Tour ne fort  begins  with  the  tamarinds . 

Of  Tamarinds .  i6gg. 

The  tamarind  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  which 
bears  the  fame  name,  and  is  not  unlike  our 
afh-tree  *  it  grows  in  common  in  Africa^ 
efpecially  about  Senegal ,  in  /Arabia)  and  in 
fome  parts  of  the  Taf -Indies  t  It  is  alfo 
now  found  in  fome  of  the  American  iflands, 
where  the  Spaniards  have  tranfplanted  it* 
together  with  th  ecaffia-tree,  the  ginger -plant , 
and  feveral  other  ujfual  plants.  We  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  the  Arabians  for  our  knowledge  cf 
this  fruit  ;  the  old  Grecians ,  even  thofe  that 
came  after  Galen ,  were  not  acquainted  with 
it ;  iSerapion ,  Avicenna  and  Mejue  were  the 
firft  that  fpeak  of  it ;  and  tho*  Mefue  was 
wrong  in  taking  the  tamarind  for  the  fruit 
of  the  wild  palm  or  date  tree ,  it  however  is 
certain  the  tamarinds  he  wrote  of  are  the 
fame  we  this  day  know. 

M.  Tournefort  in  1689  found  the  Taynarind , 
tree  at  Granada ,  in  the  terralfe  of  the  once 
famous  palace  of  Alhambra ,  which  the  Moors 
had  embellifhed  with  every  thing  convenient 
for  life.  Travellers  inform  us  that  the  Eaft- 
erns  make  a  beverage  of  this  fruit,  which  is 
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both  cooling  and  laxative  3  two  neceffary 
things  for  the  well-being  of  the  body,  where 
perfpiration  is  fo  confiderable. 

Tamarinds  afford  by  their  analyfis  a  fait,  in 
every  thing  like  unto  Tartar.  6  pounds  of 
Tamarinds  diffolved  in  8  quarts  of  water, 
yielded  6  drams  of  an  effential  fait,  but  not 
till  it  flood  2  months  in  the  vault ;  and  here 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  infufion,  tho’  it 
flood  2  months  never  became  mouldy.  Why 
fo  little  of  the  effential  falts  of  plants  are 
obtained  by  the  common  method  is,  becaufe 
we  do  not  allow  them  a  fufficient  time  to 
depofite  there  falts  ;  for  there  are  feveral 
plants,  which  like  wine  require,  a  confidera¬ 
ble  time  to  depofite  their  falts ;  Fumitary  for 
example,  affords  very  little  fait  after  evapo¬ 
ration,  and  letting  it  remain  8  days  in  a  cool 
place  to  cryflallize  y  but  if  the  juice  of  the 
fame  Fumitary  had  been  left  6  or  8  months 
to  cryflallize,  it  would  yield  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  fait ;  when  therefore  we  would 
have  the  effential  fait  of  any  plant,  we  fhould 
fuffer  them  to  remain  2,  4,  6  months,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  ;.and  to< 
prevent  thefe  juices  turning  mouldy,  to  lay 
an  inch  thick  of  common  oil  over  them  ; 
this  oil  will  exclude  the  adtion  of  the  air, 
which  would  foon  alter  the  nature  of  faid 
juices. 

By  all  the  tryals  made  with  the  fait  of  Ta- 
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marinds ,  it  is  the  fame  of  our  cream  of  Tartar * 
it  is  four  on  the  palate.  It  will  not  diffolve 
in  cold  water,  nor  crepitate  laid  on  a  burn¬ 
ing  coal,  much  lefs  excite  a  vinous  finell 
when  mixed  with  lixivium  Tartari .  It  is  this 
effential  fait  that  renders  thefe  Tamarinds 
laxative  ;  for  Manna  is  known  to  purge  much 
better  when  diffolved  in  Verjuice  than  when 
diffolved  either  in  water,  or  broth  ;  mineral 
acids  are  known  to  diminifh  the  purgative 
quality  of  vegetables, whereas  lemon-juice  and 
vinegar  are  not  found  to  have  the  like  effed. 
The  feveral  juices  proceeding  from  plants 
may  be  reduced  to  4  claffes.  Sugar,  all  kinds 
of  Manna ,  honey,  and  in  fhort  all  the  fweet 
juices  of  plants  comprehend  the  ill  clafs. 
Thefe  contain  the  effential  fait  of  thofe 
plants  they  are  had  from.  Mana  till  1543 
was  believed  to  fall  from  Heaven •  but  at  this 
day  we  know  ittranfudes  thro’  the  branches 
and  leaves  of  the  afh-tree  in  Calabria ,  and 
other  hot  countries;  the  Mclianthes  affords  a 
juice  like  honey,  which  not  only  to  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  at  the  Cape  of  good  Hope ,  but  alfo  to 
the  Dutch  there  is  a  kind  of  a  fealt,  as  M. 
Herman  reports.  The  leaves  of  the  willow 
are  often  found  in  fummer  covered  with 
a  candied  fugar  :  many  other  leaves  of  trees 
are  in  like  manner  found  covered  with  the 
like,  and  probably  it  is  from  thefe  fources 
the  induftrious  bees  colled  their  honey.  All 
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juices  of  the  turpentine  kind  make  up  the 
2d  clafs  ;  thofe  are  only  a  fulphur  more  or 
lefs  infpiffated  in  the  fir  tree.  All  fuch  fub- 
ftances  as  exude  from  trees,  and  diflolve  in 
water  alone,  comprehend  the  3d  clafs,  fuch 
are  Cherry  Gum ,  Gum  Arabic ,  0 'Plumb ,  Apri - 
cock  and  other  Gums.  The  4th  clafs  compre¬ 
hends  all  the  gumi-fefinous  fubftances,  fuch . 
as  will  diflolve  partly  in  wTater,  and  partly 
in  fpirits  of  wine,  fuch  are  Myrrh ,  Olibci - 
num,  &c. 

} 

Of  the  Tquetaya,  a  BrafiBan  plant.  1701. 

A  French  furgeon,  who  refided  many  years 
in  Brafil ,  upon  his  return  to  6 Portugal ,  wrote 
to  his  friend  in  Tarts,  acquainting  him  that 
during  his  refidence  in  Brafil,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  difeover  a  plant  of  Angular 
virtues,  for  it  was  afpecific  inTleurifies,  excel¬ 
lent  in  apoplexies,  and  never  failed  in  Agues  : 
he  further  added,  that  the  dried  leaves  of 
this  plant  deprived  Sene  of  both  its  ofienfive 
fmell  and  tafte,  without  leflening  its  purga¬ 
tive  quality  this  alone  was  certainly  a  va¬ 
luable  difeovery,  and  which  hitherto  had 
been  ardently  fought  after,  upon  account  of 
the  difagreeablenefs  of  this,  otherwife  good 
purger  j  this  fame  Surgeon  inclofed  fome  of 
the  leaves  of  this  plant  to  his  friend,  but  fo 
crufhed  and  disfigured  (perhaps  not  without 
defign,  having  his  own  advantage  in  view 
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by  concealing  its  name),  that  it  was  not  pof- 
lible  to  know  it,  by  comparing  thofe  broken 
leaves  with  thofe  of  other  plants  hitherto 
known ;  but  M.  Hombcrg ,  who  had  fome  of 
thofe  bruifed  leaves  given  him,  to  try  their 
effedt  on  Sene,  by  great  good  fortune  efpied 
fome  fmall  feeds,  with  a  part  of  their  Capju - 
lei.  He  gave  thofe  feeds  to  M.  March  ant,  who 
fowed  them  in  May,  and  foon  after  raifed 
the  plant.  The  firft  thing  M.  Mar  chant  did 
was  to  try,  if  the  leaves  of  his  new  raifed 
plant  had  that  effedf  on  Sene ,  as  was  faid  ; 
he  was  agreeably  furprifed  to  find  they  effec¬ 
tually  had.  Upon  clofer  examination  he  foon 
was  convinced  it  was  a  fpecies  of  the  f crophu - 
laria  aquatica  major  C.  B.  and  fo  far  like  it, 
except  what  difference  culture  and  clime 
might  make  ;  befides,  the  European  Scrophu- 
laria  had  the  fame  effedt  on  Sene  that  the 
Brazilian  had. 

Phyficians  have  always  endeavored  to  cor- 
redt  the  draftic  qualities  of  fome  purgative 
plants,  as  alfo  to  difguife  or  remove  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  fmell  and  tafte  of  others  ;  notwith- 
ftanding  all  their  endeavors,  the  odor  and 
taffe  of  their  corredlors  remained  with  the 
medicine;  it  is  quite  the  reverfe  here,  the 
Scrophularia  communicates  no  odor  or  tafte 
to  Sene,  nor  does  it  leffen  its  purgative 
quality. 
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M.  Merchant  employs  it  thus,  he  takes  of 
Sene  leaves  and  the  dried  leaves  of  Scropbula - 
ria  of  each  two  drams,  he  infufes  them  in  a 
pint  of  water  juft  going  to  boil,  he  removes  the 
veffel  from  the  fire,  and  when  cold,  decants  the 
infufton  for  ufe.  He  advifes  to  dry  thofe  leaves, 
firft  in  a  fhade  for  1  o  or  12  days,  and  to  expofe 
them  after  to  the  fun,  to  dry  them  thoroughly; 
by  thus  letting  them  firft  dry  in  the  fhade, 
they  retain  both  their  faline  and  refinous 
parts,  with  which  they  abound,  whereas 
had  they  been  firft  expofed  to  the  fun,  thefe 
refinous  parts  wrould  in  a  great  meafure  ex¬ 
hale  with  the  ftegni  or  water.  Probably  it  is 
thofe  refinous  parts,  as  they  exhale  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  infufton,  that  carry  off  with  them 
the  difagreeable  parts  of  bene,  M.  Mar  chant 
takes  here  an  opportunity  (and  perhaps  not 
without  reafon )  to  cenfure  our  Botanifts ,  who 
with  indefatigable  induftry  travel  to  Greece , 
Egypt,  Africa,  and  America ,  to  difcover  and 
fearch  for  plants  in  thofe  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  while  they  fhamefully  negleft  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  plants  of  their  own  country,  as.if 
Trovidence  had  not  fupplied  each  country 
with  the  neceffary  plants  for  the  feveral  ufes 
of  its  inhabitants  ;  when  we  confider  fome 
among  the  many  plants  of  our  own  country, 
we  fhall  find  they  are  little  inferior  in  their 
virtues  to  thofe  exotics ,  fo  much  fought  after, 
and  fo  dearly  purchafed.  To  inftance  a  few  a- 
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mong  many,  the  leffer  Centory,  whether  in 
infufion,  decoction,  extract  or  powder,  is  well 
known  to  cure  A Igues ,  and  if  Phylicians  had 
been  as  induftrious  as  they  ought  or  might  be, 
to  join  with  it  fuch  other  medicines  as  they 
are  careful  to  join  with  the  Cortex ,  probably 
it  would  be  found  little  inferior  to  that  va¬ 
luable  exotic. 

The  millefotium  has  alfo  been  obferved  to 
be  a  powerful  aftringent  in  all  inward  hemor¬ 
rhages,  the  radix  jilicis  mavis  a  moft  excel¬ 
lent  vermifuge,  acbillea  artbemifi<je  tenui  folio 
facie  Lobeli  a  great  incider,  the  dried  leaves  are 
given  to  fmoak  with  fuccefs  in  the  Afthma , 
and  all  opilations  of  the  lungs,  and  as  to 
purgatives,  the  white  and  damafe  rofes ,  and 
many  others  are  known  to  be  excellent  pur- 
gers ;  fince  therefore  we  are  certain  from  re¬ 
peated  experience,  that  our  own  country  can 
fupply  us  with  plants,  that  are  both  purga¬ 
tive  and  emetic,  febrifuge  and  diuretic,  of 
known  efficacy  in  dyfenteries ,  a/lbmas ,  and 
are  detergent  and  vulnerary,  we  are  greatly 
to  blame  if  we  negled  to  employ  them,  thro’ 
an  ill-timed  prejudice  in  favor  of  thofe 
brought  afar  off  -y  undoubtedly  we  fhould 
find  our  account  in  making  ufe  of  the  plants 
of  our  own  country,  which  upon  a  fair  trial 
would  be  found  fully  to  anfwer  every  end 
and  expectation  of  the  prefcriber,  as  our  Eu¬ 
ropean  Scrophularia  has  perfectly  anfwered 

the 
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the  end  of  the  Brafilian,  in  correding  the 
difagreeable  fmell  and  tafte  of  Sene . 

*  The  analyfis  of  the  exotic  purgative  plants . 

1 700. 

As  all  the  views  heretefore  of  the  Acade¬ 
my  in  direding  to  make  Analyfis s  of  plants 
has  hitherto  proved  unfuccefsful,  M.  Boulduc 
the  Father  has  here  begun  upon  another 
plan,  in  order  to  difeover  the  component  parts 
of  plants ;  the  method  he  employs  is  to  make 
extrads  from  them  by  the  help  of  both  an 
aqueous  and  fpirituous  menjlruum .  He  begins 
with  Ipecacuana . 

There  are  3  forts  of  this  root  imported, 
the  gray,  the  brown,  and  the  white  ;  as  their 
diftillation  afforded  no  fatisfadion,  yielding 
only  a an  acid  liquor  and  little  oil ;  he 
took  8  ounces  of  this  root  in  powder,  and 
with  fpirit  of  wine  he  obtained  10  drams  of 
a  refinous  fubftance  ;  and  from  the  refduum 
which  weighed  6  ouces,  he  got  2  ounces  of 
a  faline  extrad  with  diftilled  rain  water.  This 
extrad  was  of  a  foft  confidence,  as  it  wanted 
the  refinous  parts,  which  give  extrads  their 
folidity.  It  is  here  evident  that  this  root  con¬ 
tains  more  faline  than  refinous  parts,  and 
whenever  that  is  the  cafe,  water  alone  will 

*  All  thofe  Analyfes  M.  Boulduc  has  made  of  both  the  exotic 
and  European  purgative  plants,  are  here  collected  together,  tho> 
read  in  different  years. 

be 
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be  fufficient  to  extrad  both  the  refinous  an(l 
1  aline  parts.  The  water  will  foon  diffolve  the 
faline  parts,  the  water  impregnated  with  the 
falts  will  eafily  attenuate  the  refinous  parts, 
and  become  fatu rated  with  them,  fo  as  to 
compofe  one  intire  mafs,  the  faline  and  re- 
finous  parts  of  the  plant.  As  a  further  proof 
of  this,  M.  Boulduc  took  8  ounces  of  the 
fame  root,  and  with  diftilled  rain-water  only, 
he  obtained  3  •§•  ounces  of  a  folid  extrad  ; 
from  the  rejtduum  which  weighed  5  ounces, 
fpirits  of  wine  could  extrad  but  a  dram  of 
an  extrad  fomething  like  refin.  M.  Boulduc 
analyjcd  the  brown  in  the  fame  manner.  This 
contains  lefs  refinous  parts  than  the  gray ; 
for  from  8  ounces  in  powder  with  an  aque¬ 
ous  Mcnjlruum  he  could  obtain  but  1  ounce 
3  drams  of  a  folid  extrad,  from  the  residuum 
with  fpirits  of  wine  he  could  get  but  24  grains 
of  a  refinous  fubitance  ;  the  cap.  mort.  weigh¬ 
ed  6  ounces. 

Notwithftanding  this  great  difproportion 
of  adive  principles  in  both  thefe  Ipecacuanal  s, 
the  brown  is  obferved  to  be  the  more  adive 
of  the  two,  which  feems  to  form  a  kind  of 
paradox ;  M.  Boulduc  conjedures  that  the  e- 
nergy  of  medicines  is  not  always  to  be  rated 
according  to  their  weight  or  bulk,  for  very 
often  thole  of  the  leaft  bulk  are  found  to 
be  the  moft  adive.  Vis  maxima  in  minima 
mole  is  an  old  maxim,  which  holds  good  in 

many 
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riiany  inftances  ;  bodies  therefore  of  the 
leaft  bulk  may  be  poffefTed  of  more  force 
to  penetrate,  and  of  courfe  to  Simulate  the 
nervous  and  other  fibres  of  our  bodies,  fo 
as  to  agitate  and  carry  about  the  blood  and 
humors  with  more  force  than  others  of 
greater  bulk  or  mafs  ;  this  may  be  the  cafe 
with  regard  to  the  gray  and  brown  ipecacua- 
nas  5  the  parts  of  the  gray  tho’  larger,  may 
ftimulate  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  brown,  which 
tho’  lefs,  might  be  more  adive. 

M.  15 ou l due  upon  further  trials  with  the 
brown,  found  means  to  deprive  it  of  its 
emetic  quality,  and  that  by  employing  the 
faline  extrad  only  5  for  it  is  with  this  root 
as  with  all  other  violent  cathartics,  fuch  aS 
fcammony ,  co  key  nth ,  their  draftic  quality  lies 
in  their  refinous  parts,  which  always  ad 
with  more  violence  than  the  faline  parts  ; 
this  faline  extrad  purged  gently,  and  left  a 
fenfible  aftridion  behind  it,  by  which  it  be¬ 
comes  as  effedual  in  dyfenteries,  as  the  root 
itfelf  in  powder 

' The  tin  ah; ft  s  cf  colocyntlg  jalap,  gamboge  and 

Hack  be  11  ch or.  1701. 

M.  Boulduc  analyfed  colocynth  all  manner 
of  ways  ;  as  diftillation  afforded  no  better 

*  Wholefale  druggifts,  who  pound  a  good  deal  of  igecacuana ; 
(hou’d  he  attentive  to  turn  their  head  afide,  to  avoid  receiving 
any  of  the  powder  into  their  nofe  ;  for  it  is  apt  to  caufe  an  he¬ 
morrhage,  and  leave  a  violent  head-ach  for  2  or  3  days  afeer. 

Vol.  IIL  D  d  fat  is- 
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fatisfa&ion  than  that  of  other  cathartics,  lie 
macerated  it  both  in  water  and  in  new  wine, 
and  made  an  extract  from  it  with  both  ail 
aqueous  and  fpiritous  menftruum  -  4  ounces 
of  the  pulp  infufed  in  6  pounds  of  new  wine, 
was,  after  it  flood  10  days  to  ferment,  dis¬ 
tilled  in  BV  :  an  ounce  of  an  acid  liquor 
came  over,  which  retained  all  the  bitternefs 
of  the  pulp ;  the  refiduu?n  yielded  2  i  ounces 
of  a  folid  extract,  which  purged  gently  and 
without  irritation  at  the  dofe  of  10  grains, 
owing  as  M.  Boulduc  conjectures,  to  the  ef- 
fential  fait  of  the  wine,  which  fo  lheathed 
the  volatile  acrid  falts  in  the  colocyntk ,  as  to 
prevent  their  too  great  irritation  of  the  in- 
teftines  ;  and  this  he  thinks  ihou’d  direct 
the  befl  correctors  for  all  fuch  dractic  ca¬ 
thartics,  in  order  to  render  them  of  more 
general  ufe  in  practice. 

M.  Boulduc  took  16  ounces  of  this  pulp, 
and  left  it  1  5  days  to  macerate  in  diftilled 
rain  water  ;  upon  dittilling  it  after,  fiegra 
only  came  over,  which  had  neither  tafte 
nor  any  thing  elfe  worth  confidering,  but 
the  extract  made  from  the  refiduum  was  both 
much  clearer,  and  at  the  fame  time  freer 
from  earthy  parts,  and  of  a  better  confidence 
than  extracts  generally  are,  owTing  no  doubt 
to  the  long  maceration,  during  which,  the 
earthy  and  mucilaginous  parts  had  fuflicient 
time  to  feparate  and  fublide  ;  whereas  in 

the 
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the  ufual  way  of  making  extradls,  they  have 
not  fufficient  time  allowed  them  for  that 
purpofc.  This  extract  weighed  21  ounces, 
it  purged  gently,  tho’  given  in  a  fmall  dofe. 
Spirits  of  wine  cou’d  extract  no  re  fi  nous 
parts  from  it,  tho’  8  ounces  of  the  pulp  yield¬ 
ed  to  fpirits  of  wine  half  an  ounce  of  an 
extract,  the  refiduum  with  an  aqueous  men- 
Jlruum  yielded  2  ounces  of  a  faline  extract. 

From  all  thefe  trials,  M.  Boulduc  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  beft  way  to  obtain  the 
extract  of  this  fruit  is,  to  macerate  it  for 
fome  time  in  water  ;  this  maceration  comes 
neareft  to  fermentation,  by  which  means 
the  faline  parts  are  feparated  from  the  muci¬ 
laginous,  earthy  and  other  hurtful,  parts  ; 
for  he  often  obferved,  that  either  the  refi- 
nous  or  faline  parts  given  alone,  were  al¬ 
ways  attended  with  great  irritation,  where¬ 
as  when  both  parts  were  blended  and  mix¬ 
ed  together,  as  they  are  in  the  watery  ex¬ 
tract,  they  work  off  gently. 

Jalap  is  the  root  of  the  convolvulus  ameri- 
canus  jalapium  did  us.  It  is  one  of  the  beft 
and  fafeft  purgers  in  all  the  materia  me  die  a, 
tho’  at  prefent  too  much  negledted,  except 
among  Empirics ,  who  often  acquire  both 
wealth  and  fame  from  fuch  medicines  :  it 
requires  no  corredor ,  which  can  hardly  be 
faid  of  any  other,  tho’  there  has  been  many 
ways  employed  to  correeft  it,  all  which  rather 
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fpoil  than  meliorate  it  ;  all  it  wants  is  to  be 
well  chofen  and  found.  However,  M.  Boul- 
duc ,  puriuant  to  his  plan,  analyfed  it,  as  he 
did  the  foregoing;  he  took  12  ounces  of: 
this  root  in  powder,  and  with  fpirit  of  wine 
he  obtained  2  ounces  of  a  refinous  extract  : 
the  refiduum  well  dried  weighed  9  ounces 
2  drachms,  from  which  by  decoction  in  wa¬ 
ter,  he  got  4  ounces  of  a  pure  folid  extraCt. 

M.  Boulduc  takes  care  always  to  filtrate 
his  infufions  and  decoCtions,  by  wdiich  means 

J 

the  mucilaginous,  earthy  and  ufelefs  parts 
are  left  on  the  filter  ;  his  extracts  by  this 
means  are  pure  and  free  from  all  ufelefs 
parts 

What  remained  on  the  filter  wdien  dried 
weighed  7  drams,  fo  the  12  ounces  of  jalap 
employed  yielded  7  ounces  of  different  ex¬ 
tracts  :  1  2  ounces  of  the  fame  root  in  pow¬ 
der  yielded  to  an  aqueous  menjlruum ,  and 
reiterated  decoCtion,  6  4  ounces  of  a  folid, 
well  conditioned  extraCt,  the  earthy  parts 
left  on  the  filter,  when  dried,  weighed  r  4 
ounce,  the  refiduum  in  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel  weighed  4*  ounces,  from  which  with 
fpirit  of  wine  he  got  5  drachms  of  a  refinous 
extraCt,  which  with  3  drachms,  found  flick¬ 
ing  to  the  fides  of  the  velfel,  and  which  the 

*  The  method  here  recommended  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  all  compounders  of  medicines,  and  therefore  greatly  to  be 
\vifhed  they  wou’d  religioufly  obferve  it. 
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faline  parts  with  water  cou’d  not  dilfolve, 
made  an  ounce  of  a  reiinous  extradt,  fo  that 
the  6  1  ounces  of  a  faline  extract,  contain¬ 
ed  but  one  ounce  of  reiinous  parts-,  12 
ounces  of  the  fame  root  with  fpirits  of  wine 
yielded  but  2  ounces  of  a  reiinous  extradr. 

M.  Boulduc  concludes  from  thefe  expe¬ 
riments,  that  extrads  required  to  purge  ef¬ 
fectually,  and  without  irritation  or  other 
untoward  fymptoms,  fhou’d  contain  both 
the  faline  and  reiinous  parts,  for  the  reii¬ 
nous  parts  given  alone  often  occafion  great 
unealinefs,  gripings,  convulfions,  &c.  whereas 
the  faline  parts  purge  very  little,  and  go  off 
moflly  by  urine  ;  but  when  both  are  blend¬ 
ed  and  joined  together,  as  they  are  in  all 
watery  extracts,  they  generally  have  a  good 
effect.  The  faline  parts  both  open  and  ad> 
tenuate  the  reiinous  parts,  and  diftribute 
their  active  parts,  wtiile  they  fo  cover  them 
as  to  prevent  thofe  unealinelfes  they  are 
juftly  fuppofed  to  occafion,  perhaps  by  ad¬ 
hering  too  clofely  to  the  inner  coats  of  the 
inteftines,  thereby  inflamming,  and  often 
lacerating  them. 

Mecoacban ,  both  from  its  affinity  with  ja- 
lap,  and  from  its  coming  from  the  fame  cli¬ 
mate  is  here  added.  17 1 1. 

M.  Boulduc  allures  us,  that  it  is  a  much 
more  gentle  purger  than  even  jalap ,  and 
perhaps  it  is  on  that  very  account  it  is  lefs 
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‘often  employed  than  it  defer ves,  owing  as 
he  conje&ures,  to  its  being  brought  to  us 
worm-eaten  and  decayed,  whereas  wdien 
found,  it  wou’d  purge  gently  and  without 
irritation.  By  its  ana/yfis ,  it  contains  fewer 
refinous  parts  than  jalap ,  but  a  good  deal 
more  of  faline  parts  ;  4  ounces  of  this  root 
in  powder  yielded  to  fpirits  of  wine  a  dram 
only  of  a  refinous  extradt,  and  to  w^ater  the 
fame  quantity  yielded  1  \  ounce  of  a  folid 
extra dt,  the  refiduum  wou’d  yield  nothing 
to  the  fpirits  of  wine,  for  as  it  wras  before 
taken  notice  of,  wherever  the  faline  parts 
abound,  they  with  the  water  dilfolve  the 
refinous  parts,  forming  with  them  and  foine 
few  earthy  parts,  ever  infeparable  from  them, 
a  folid  extradf. 

Gamboge ,  gummi  de  Goa ,  gummi  de  ’Peru 
purgans ,  and  by  way  of  excellence,  Succus 
lndicus  purgans ,  and  laftly  Scammonium  ori¬ 
ent ale ,  is  a  gum-refin,  brought  from  the 
Eafl-Indies  ;  but  from  wThat  tree  or  plant 
is  not  certain  j  it  will  eafily  take  fire,  and 
melt  intirely  over  it  :  it  will  diffolve  to  k 
in  the  fpirits  of  wane,  whereas  it  only  ex¬ 
tends  on  the  furface  of  water,  forming  a 
kind  of  milky  fubftance,  as  fcammony  is  ob- 
ferved  to  do.  Upon  the  palate,  at  firff,  it 
appears  infipid,  but  foon  after,  it  leaves  a 
fenfible  acrimony  and  an  intolerable  thirft 
behind  ;  it  is  a  powerful  hydragogue  and 

emetic  ; 
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emetic  ;  and  for  that  reafon  fhou’d  not  be 
given,  but  to  robuft  conftitutions  ,  tho’  this 
gum  is  fo  very  purgative,  yet  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  it  comes  from,  is  eaten  in  the  coun¬ 
try  as  we  do  oranges. 

M.  Boulduc  analyfed  it,  i°.  In  fpirits  of 
wine,  ?  remained  undiffolved.  2°.  It  difiolv- 
ed  intirely  in  lixivium  tartari ;  the  extradt 
made  with  this  lixivium  purged  little  by 
ftool,  but  confiderably  by  urine,  whereas 
the  extract  made  with  fpirits  of  wine,  purg¬ 
ed  more  violently  than  the  gum  itfelf. 

This  gum  ground  with  equal  parts  of  fait 
of  tartar,  will  intirely  diffolve  in  boiling 
water,  all  to  a  few  terreftrial  parts  ;  an  ex¬ 
tract  made  from  this  becomes  a  good  purger, 
and  that  in  a  lefs  dofe  than  the  gum%  but  it 
heats  more,  and  leaves  a  greater  acrimony  in 
the  throat,  and  for  that  reafon  fhou’d  never 
be  given  but  in  pills. 

Many  have  fought  to  correct  the  draftic 
quality  of  gamboge ,  by  either  vinous  fpirits, 
mineral  acids,  effential  oils,  or  alkaline  falts; 
but  of  all  the  corredtors  of  gamboge,  M.  Boul¬ 
duc  recommends  the  mineral  acids,  or  the 
alkaline  fixed  falts  :  he  gives  a  fimple  me¬ 
thod  of  correcting  the  draftic  quality  of 
gamboge ,  which  he  fays,  he  has  often  expe¬ 
rienced  the  good  effedts  of ;  he  puts  his 
gamboge  in  powder  into  a  clean  linnen  rag, 
which  he  ties  well,  he  puts  this  into  a  loaf 

of 
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of  bread  hot  from  the  oven,  which  he  keepai 
in  a  warm  place  for  24  hours,  he  powders 
his  gamboge  a-new,  and  puts  it  into  another 
'  clean  rag  and  hot  loaf,  repeating  this  pro- 
cefs  4  or  5  times,  he  then  powders  his  gam¬ 
boge  and  keeps  it  in  a  bottle  for  ufe  ;  this 
gum  by  the  above  fimple  procefs,  is  depriv-4 
ed  of  its  violent  purgative  and  emetic  qua¬ 
lities,  thecrum  of  the  lirft  loaves  is  both  pur¬ 
gative  and  emetic. 

'Hellebor  was  in  high  efteem  with  the  an- 
cients  in  Maniacal  and  all  rebellious  chro-* 
nic  cafes ;  they  diftinguifhed  two  forts  of  it, 
the  white  and  the  black  ;  the  white  vomit3 
violently,  and  olten  brings  on  convulfions  j 
it  fhoifd  not  therefore  be  given  without 
great  caution.  The  ancients  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  violent  manner  of  ope¬ 
rating,  as  appears  by  their  endeavoring  to 
correct  it  with  vinegar  and  honey.  The 
black  hellebor  is  much  milder  in  its  opera¬ 
tion.  He  found  that  what  came  from  En± 
gland  wou’d  fcarce  purge  at  all,  whereas 
what  he  had  from  Switzerland  purged  fuffi- 
ciently.  The  former  wTas  probably  fpoiled 
by  long  keeping,  or  in  its  trajed  thither. 

This  root  contains  few  relinous  parts, 
for  it  yielded  to  fpirits  of  wine  but  a  very 
little  quantity  of  extract,  whereas  the  re¬ 
mainder  with  water  yielded  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  extrad  ?  befides,  this  firft  extrad 
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being  purely  refinous,  purged  little,  and  that 
with  irritation,  while  the  fecond  from  the 
remainder  with  water,  did  not  purge  at  all, 
but  was  very  diuretic,  whereas  an  extract 
from  this  root  made  with  water  alone,  purg¬ 
ed  gently  and  well  ;  as  this  is  generally  the 
cafe,  watery  extracts  he  thinks  are  far  more 
preferable,  as  they  always  contain  the  ge¬ 
nuine  component  parts  of  the  plant,  the 
faline  and  refinous  parts,  intimately  blend¬ 
ed  and  united  together.  The  faline  parts 
attenuate  the  refinous  parts,  and  by  that 
means  help  their  adiion,  while  at  the  fame 
time  they  prevent  the  hurtful  qualities  of 
thofe  fame  refinous  parts,  their  adhering  to 
the  coats  of  the  inteftines,  there  exciting 
gripings  and  other  fuch  effedis,  arifing  from 
too  great  a  ftimulus 

Scammonj  is  the  infpiflated  juice  of  a  plant 
of  the  fame  name  ;  it  is  a  rough  purger, 
the  ill  effedis  known  to  be  produced  by  it 
are  intirely  owing  to  the  manner  it  is  made ; 
for  what  is  made  from  an  incifion  in  the 
root,  is  mild  and  gentle  in  its  operation, 
but  what  is  made  from  the  expreffed  juice 
of  the  whole  plant,  is  always  rough  in  its 
operation,  and  the  more  fo,  when  it  is  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  juices  of  other  plants  of  the 
Jpurge  kind,  which  M.  Boulduc  thinks  is  too 
often  the  cafe  ;  for  he  obferved  that  fome 

*  The  root  of  aconite  being  very  like  this,  was  fatally  miftaken 
for  it.  Brejl.  colleft*  1720. 
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forts  of  fcammony  were  both  more  acrid  and 
cauftic  on  the  tongue  than  others.  What 
comes  from  Smyrna  is  not  near  fo  good  as 
what  comes  from  Jileppo ;  this  wants  no 
other  preparation  but  to  be  well  chofen  and 
free  from  impurities.  4  ounces  of  good  jcam¬ 
mony,  with  fpirits  of  wine,  yielded  3  ounces 
of  a  refinous  extrad  \  the  remainder,  with 
water,  yielded  a  faline  extrad,  which  purg¬ 
ed  more  by  urine  than  by  ftool. 

As  this  infpiflated  juice  contains  more  re¬ 
finous  than  faline  parts,  fo  water  alone  will 
not  diffolve  it,  unlefs  aflifted  by  trituration. 
M.  Boulduc  by  this  means  obtained  6  drams 
of  a  faline  extrad  from  2  ounces  of  fcammony  ; 
and  from  the  reftduwi  with  fpirits  of  wine  he 
had  an  ounce  of  a  refinous  extrad. 

With  diftilled  vinegar  he  obtained  2  oun¬ 
ces  2  drams  of  a  faline  extrad  from  4  ounces 
of  fcammony ,  and  from  the  remainder  with 
fpirits  of  wine,  he  got  10  drams  of  a  refin¬ 
ous  extrad.  This  extrad  with  vinegar  is  a 
gentle  purger,  given  from  10  to  12  grains  * 
but  M.  Boulduc  prefers  an  extrad  made  with 
a  decodion  of  liquorice-root,  to  any  other 
preparation  of  fcammony .  He  boiled  8  ounces 
of  licjuorice-root  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
water,  fo  as  to  have  3  pound  6  ounces  of  a 
clear  decodion,  free  from  any  fediment  He 
poured  this  warm  on  4  ounces  of  good  fcam- 
mony ,  triturating  it  at  the  fame  time  in  a 
marble  mortar  j  and  bv  gently  evoparating 

it 
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it  after,  he  had  3  ounces  6  drams  of  a  well 
conditioned  extrad,  what  remained  undif- 
folved  when  dry,  weighed  12  drams.  M. 
Boulduc  to  be  certain  how  much  this  extrad 
contained  of  that  from  the  decoction  of  li¬ 
quorice-root,  evaporated  a  like  quantity  of 
the  fame  decodion,  which  yielded  14  drams 
of  an  extrad,  fo  of  the  above  3  ounces  6 
drams,  2  of  them  were  fcammony .  1VL  Boulduc 
diffolved  2  ounces  of  fait  of  tartar  in  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  water,  and  in  it  diffolved 
4  ounces  of  fcammony ,  all  to  fome  earthy 
parts,  which  would  yield  nothing;  upon 
evaporating  this  folution  gently,  he  had  5 
ounces  2  drams  of  a  pretty  folid  extrad. 

This  procefs  evidently  fhews,  that  alkaline 
falts  will  both  attenuate  and  diffolve  all  re- 
finous  fubftances.  M.  Boulduc  thinks  this  may 
challenge  the  preference  from  all  the  pompous 
preparations  of  the  fhops,  for  this  extrad  con¬ 
tains  both  the  faline  and  refinous  parts,  fo 
intimately  blended  together  as  to  produce  a 
good  effed,  as  M.  Boulduc  often  experienced. 
It  purges  gently  from  24  to  48  grains. 

Aloes  is  the  infpiffated  juice  of  a  plant  of 
the  fame  name,  the  aloe  vulgaris ,  but  from 
what  part  of  the  plant,  or  how  made,  is  not 
known.  It  fhould  be  transparent,  of  a  bitter 
tafteand  difagreeable  fmell.  There  are  3  forts 
of  it  in  the  fhops ;  the  fuccotrin ,  fo  called 
from  the  bland  Juccotra ,  where  it  grows  in 
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great  plenty;  this  is  the  bed :  the  2d  is  cal¬ 
led  the  hepatic  aloes ,  from  a  notion  that  it  was 
good  for  the  liver,  and  to  help  digedion  :  the 
3d  is  the  cabaline  or  horfe  aloes ,  this  is  the 
word  of  all  three. 

Thefuccotrin  aloes  contains  one  half  lefsof  re- 
finous,  and  near  one  third  more  of  faline  parts, 
than  the  hepatic  aloes ,  and  on  that  account 
the  Succotrin  aloes  is  a  much  briiker  purge 
than  the  hepatic ,  and  always  employed  in¬ 
ternally,  while  the  hepatic ,  as  containing 
more  relinous  parts,  is  employed  exter¬ 
nally,  as  a  good  vulnerary,  and  detergent  in 
all  foul  ulcers.  M.  Boulduc  thinks  it  little  in¬ 
ferior  in  fnch  cafes  to  the  natural  balfams. 

As  the  falts  in  aloes  are  fo  adive  as  often 
to  abrade  and  lacerate  the  tender  capillary 
arteries  of  the  intedines,  and  by  that  means 
bring  on  dyfenteries,  hemorrhoides,  &c.  to 
prevent  thefc  evils,  M.  Boulduc  recommends 
to  grind  up  fome  akaline  fait,  as  the  fait  of 
tartar  with  it ;  this  fait-,  by  intimately  blend¬ 
ing  together  both  the  faline  and  refinous 
parts,  effedually  prevents  thofe  complaints, 
which  for  want  of  fuch  management  too 
often  attend  an  imprudent  or  too  frequent 
ufe  of  aloes. 

Rhubarbe  is  too  wrell  known  as  a  purgative 
to  require  any  farther  account  of  it.  M. 
Boulduc  doubts  much  of  its  aftringent  quality, 
for  by  the  many  trials  he  made,  and  all  the 
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experience  he  has  had,  he  never  could  per¬ 
ceive  that  Rhubarb $  left  any  binding  quality 
after  it.  The  beft  way  of  ufing  it  is  in  fub- 
ftance.  Nor  does  he  think  it  would  quit  coil 
to  analyfe  it,  as  it  contains  fo  few  refinous 
parts,  nor  does  the  extract  with  water  purge 
fo  well  as  the  root  in  powder  5  its  infufion 
purges  lefs,  and  its  decodion  lefs  again.  24 
grains  of  Rhuharbe  in  powder,  purges  better 
than  a  dram  of  the  extrad,  or  a  dram  and  a 
half  of  it,  either  in  infufion  or  decodion. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  fene,  and  fome 
others. 

We  learn  from  this,  that  fuch  purgative 
plants  as  abound  in  faline  parts  are  better 
employed  in  fubftance,  in  powder,  as  they 
come  prepared  from  Nature ,  unlefs  fome  par¬ 
ticular  circumftance  fhould  require  their  be¬ 
ing  given  otherwife. 

And  here  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  in¬ 
fufion  of  all  purgative  plants,  roots,  leaves, 
feeds,  purges  better  than  their  decodion; 
the  fire  difiipates  the  more  volatile  parts, 
in  which  confift  their  virtues.  Too  long 
keeping  will  Ieflen  the  purgative  quality  of 
Rhubarbe  in  particular,  and  of  all  others  uni- 
verfally. 

Two  ounces  of  fliced  Rhubarbe  infufed  in 
24  ounces  of  water  for  24  hours  in  an  even 
fand  heat,  yielded  a  beautiful  tindure,  of 
a  deep  yellow,  agreeably  bitter,  and  a  little 
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rough  or  aftringent  on  the  palate,  and  when 
evaporated,  it  yielded  4  drams  12  grains  of 
an  extrad,  the  rejiduum  well  dried,  weighed 
1  ounce  3  drams,  which  by  a  fecond  infufi- 
On,  yielded  3  drams  of  a  folid  extrad.  This 
extrad  purged  lefs  than  the  firft.  The  reft - 
duum  well  dried,  weighed  7  drams,  which  by 
a  third  infufion,  yielded  a  dram  of  an  ex- 
trad  of  a  foft  earthy  confidence ;  the  re¬ 
mainder,  which  weighed  6  drams,  would 
yield  nothing  to  the  fpirits  of  wine,  nor  did 
M.  Boulduc  find,  that  any  of  the  above  rtji- 
duums  had  any  aftringent  quality,  though 
he  had  often  employed  them,  and  given 
them  to  patients  for  that  very  purpofe. 

M.  Bouiduc  employed  the  fpirits  of  wine 
in  the  fame  manner.  He  infufed  an  ounce  of 
diced  rhubarbe  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the 
fpirits  of  wine,  fet  in  a  digeftive  heat  for  24 
hours  ;  the  tindure  here  was  of  a  more  beau¬ 
tiful  yellow,  lefs  bitter  and  rough  on  the 
tongue  than  that  with  water,  which  clearly 
evinces,  that  the  virtues  of  purgative  plants 
lie  in  their  faline  parts.  Upon  drawing  off 
the  fpirits  of  wine,  he  had  a  dram  and  a 
half  of  an  extrad,  which  looked  beautiful 
to  the  eye,  fmelled  well,  and  left  the  natu¬ 
ral  tafte  of  rhubarbe  upon  the  tongue  ;  it 
purged  gently,  given  to  half  a  dram.  When 
mixed  with  water,  it  did  not  turn  milky, 
which  evidently  fhews  it  contained  few  or 

no 
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no  refinous  parts,  but  VvTas  rather  made  up 
of  the  ialine  parts  of  the  rhubarbe,  which 
the  flegm  in  the  fpirit  had  diffolved ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  when  dried,  weighed  6  drams,  and 
appeared  as  good  to  the  eye,  as  it  did  be¬ 
fore  it  was  analyfed  •  and  was  near  as  bitter 
and  rough  upon  the  tongue,  and  purged  as 
well,  at  the  dofe  of  half  a  dram,  as  fo  much 
rhubarbe  in  powder  would,  and  by  infufton 
in  water,  it  yielded  as  good  an  extradi  as 
the  firft.  And  here  M.  Boulduc  is  of  opinion, 
that  what  induced  phyficians  to  aferibe  an 
aftringent  quality  to  rhubarbe  was  that  rough- 
nefs  it  leaves  on  the  tongue,  and  as  for  the 
torrefattion  of  rhubarbe,  he  thinks  it  an  idle 
preparation,  it  deftroying  all  its  virtues,  leav¬ 
ing  only  its  earthy  parts  behind. 

How  rhubarbe  comes  to  cure  fluxes,  dy- 
fenteries,  is  not  therefore  from  any  aftringent 
quality  it  is  poflefled  of,  but  is  rather  ow¬ 
ing  to  its  purging  gently  and  without  irrita¬ 
tion.  The  enemy  thus  expelled,  the  humors 
that  loaded  the  veffels  being  gently  evacu¬ 
ated,  thofe  veflels  now  no  longer  opprefled, 
have  liberty  to  recover  their  natural  tone 
and  firmnefs,  the  flux  of  courfe  cafes. 

The  analyfis  of  the  European  purgative 

plants ,  1705. 

M.  Boulduc ,  purfuant  to  his  plan,  begins 
here  the  - analyfis  of  fuch  of  our  European 
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purgative  plants,  as  have  been  always  ef- 
teemed  too  violent  in  their  operation,  and 
on  that  account  are  feldom  employed;  where¬ 
as  had  their  virtues  been  better  inquired  af¬ 
ter,  yve  fhould  employ  them  with  more  con¬ 
fidence,  and  to  as  good  purpofe  as  many 
exotic  plants  that  we  hold  in  high  efteerm 
He  begins  with  gratio/a. 

Gratiola  or  hedge-hyffop,  has  been  reput¬ 
ed  fo  rough  a  purger,  that  few  would  chufe 
to  employ  it :  yet  M.  B.  from  repeated  trials, 
efteems  it  a  fafe  and  good  purger;  infufed 
in  milk,  it  becomes  both  a  good  vermifuge 
and  hydragogue ;  the  milk  covering  thofe 
acrid  falts,  in  which  confift  its  draftic  pur¬ 
gative  quality,  and  applied  exteriorly,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  good  vulnerary. 

The  root  in  powder  given  to  half  a  dram 
or  more,  is  not  inferior  to  ipecacudna  in  dy- 
fenteries ;  provided  the  diforder  is  not  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  too  long,  or  that  the  pati¬ 
ent’s  ftrength  is  not  quite  exhaufted.  As  it 
is  bitter,  it  muft  be  virmifuge,  and  as  it  is 
aftringent,  it  muft  be  good  in  both  dyfen- 
teries,  and  all  kind  of  fluxes. 

M.  B.  analyfed  this  plant  feveral  w^ays. 
He  took  2  pounds  of  the  expreffed  juice  from 
the  leaves  and  ftalks,  and  after  it  was  fil- 
terated  and  had  fettled,  he  evaporated  it  and 
had  7  drams  of  an  extract,  which  readily 
liquified  in  the  air,  as  all  extra&s  that  abound 

in 
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in  faline  parts  are  known  to  do;  it  purged  from 
24  to  30  grains  much  milder  than  what  cou’d 
be  wTell  expeded  from  fo  draftic  a  purger  ;  it 
drove  more  by  urine,  fcarce  excited  a  nauj'ed , 
much  lefs  did  it  ever  vomit. 

As  M.  Boulduc  found  that  what  re¬ 
mained  after,  was  as  bitter  as  before  the 
juice  was  expreffed,  he  naturally  inferred, 
that  it  was  not  totally  deprived  of  its 
faline  parts.  He  accordingly  took  half  of 
this  rejiduum  weighing  10  \  ounces,  and  by 
repeated  decodions  and  macerations  in  wa¬ 
ter,  he  had  1  ounce  12  grains  of  a  folid  ex¬ 
tract,  which  differed  from  the  former,  made 
from  the  depurated  juice,  in  being  of  a  lefs 
falino-acid  tafte  ;  but  in  return,  this  extrad 
made  by  decodion,  was  both  more  bitter  and 
rougher  on  the  tongue,  and  purged  much 
better  in  the  fame  dofe.  M.  Boulduc  concludes 
from  this  experiment,  that  to  make  extrads 
from  fucculent  plants,  it  is  much  better  to 
employ  decodion  than  their  depurated  juices, 
unlefs  in  fome  particular  cafes,  where  one 
was  certain,  that  fuch  juice  did  contain  fuch 
parts  as  would  anfwer  this,  or  the  other  in¬ 
dication,  or  view  of  the  phifician  better.  He 
confefTes  that  with  a  great  many  others  he 
believed,  that  extrads  made  from  the  depu¬ 
rated  juices  of  plants,  contained  all  their  ef- 
fential  qualities,  but  was  at  laft  undeceived 
by  obferving,  that  fyrrups  made  from  the  de- 
Vo  1.  III.  F  f  purated 
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puratcd  juices  of  peach-flowers  and  rofes, 
purged  lefs  than  the  fyrrups  made  from  a  de- 
codion  of  the  rejiduum  of  faid  flowers,  after 
their  juices  had  been  exprefled.  The  reafon 
is  this,  thofe  juices  abounding  already  with 
falts,  are  therefore  lefs  able  to  diflolve  thofe 
in  the  lignous  part  of  the  ftalks  and  leaves, 
but  when  thofe  lignous  compact  ftalks  are 
permitted  to  macerate  for  fome  time  in 
water,  they  then  become  fo  foft  and  open, 
that  the  fubfequent  decodion  totally  de¬ 
prives  them  of  all  their  eflential  falts. 
There  is  this  farther  advantage  attend¬ 
ing  this  method,  that  hereby  the  natural 
texture  and  arangement  of  thofe  falts  are 
prcferved,  in  which  undoubtedly  all  their 
powers  and  virtues  confift.  M.  Boulduc  took 
1 6  ounces  of  the  leaves  and  ftalks  of  the 
fame  plant  well  dried,  and  by  repeated  de- 
codions,  evaporation,  &c.  he  obtained  4 
ounces  3  drams  of  folid  ext  rad,  the  refidu- 
urn  well  dried  weighed  10  ounces;  from  5 
ounces  of  this  rejiduum  he  got  with  fpirits 
of  wine  25  grains  of  a  refinous  extrad.  His 
view  in  employing  a  fpirituous  majlruum 
was  to  fee,  if  this  plant  contained  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  refinous  parts;  accordingly  he  took 
16  ounces  of  the  fame  dried  plant,  and  with 
fpirits  of  wine  he  obtained  2  ounces  1  dram 
of  a  folid  extrad,  which  is  one  half  lefs  than 
the  fame  quantity  of  the  dried  plant  yield- 
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cd  to  an  aqueous  menftruwm .  The  refiduum 
here  well  dried  weighed  12  ounces,  which 
by  reiterated  decodion  yielded  3  ounces  6 
drams  of  a  folid  extrad ;  both  cxtrads 
weighed  but  5  ounces  7  drams,  which  is 
but  a  few  drams  more  than  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  dried  plant  yielded  to  an  aque¬ 
ous  menftruam .  From  all  which  it  is  evident, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  employ  a  lpirituous 
menftruum  to  obtain  the  extrads  of  fuccu- 
lent  plants,  unlefs,  as  was  before  taken  no¬ 
tice  of,  fome  fpecial  reafon  fhould  require 
the  refinous  parts  alone  ;  but  fuch  cafes  muft 
be  determined  by  future  experience. 

M.  B .  took  in  like  manner  the  dried  root ; 
1 1  ounce  of  this  root  by  decodion  yielded 
2  4  drams  of  a  folid  extrad,  which  from  1  5 
to  24  grains  purged  reafonabiy,  but  not  fo 
well  as  that  made  from  the  leaves.  The  fame 
quantity  of  this  dried  root  yielded  to  fpirits 
of  wine,  4  fcruples  only  of  a  refinous  ex- 
trad.  The  refiduum •  which  was  ftill  as  bitter 
as  before  the  fpirits  were  employed,  yielded 
to  an  aqueous  menjtruum  better  than  a  dram 
of  an  extrad. 

And  here  M.  B.  repeats  what  he  often 
before  experienced,  with  regard  to  fpiritu- 
ous  menftruums,  that  if  the  fpirits  of  wine, 
employed  in  making  extrads  from  fuccuient 
plants,  was  well  deflegmated ,  he  is  certain 
they  would  extrad  very  little  from  fuch  fub- 
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ftances,  for  it  is  th z  ftegm,  ever  infeparablc 
from  thofe  fpirits,  that  firftdiflblves  the  fa- 
line  parts  of  fuch  plants,  and  this  is  what 
makes  up  above  two  thirds  of  the  bulk  of 
all  fuch  extra&s. 

Of  Bryony-root,  1712. 

0 

Bryony  root  has  a  great  affinity  with  me~ 
coacban .  The  root  is  the  only  part  now  ufed, 
and  even  this  has  almoft  entirely  loll  its  re¬ 
putation,  it  however  purges  very  fmartly, 
and  fometimes  vomits ;  but  it  chiefly  drives 
by  urine,  and  on  that  account,  fome  look  up¬ 
on  it  as  a  fpecific  in  dropfies.  It  contains  no 
refinous  parts,  and  in  that  it  differs  from 
mecoachan .  This,  as  almoft  all  other  purgative 
plants,  is  much  better  employed  in  fubltance. 
in  powder,  than  in  either  an  extract,  infu- 
fion,  or  decocftion.  But  as  it  may  in  fomc 
conftitutions,  a£t  with  too  much  violence, 
Boulduc  would  recommend  to  infule  it  ra¬ 
ther  in  white  wine  than  in  water.  A  dram 
of  the  dried  root  is  equal  to  4  drams  of  the 
green.  When  the  intention  is  to  evacuate  the 
waters  in  a  dropfy,  an  extract  made  from 
the  exprefled  juice  anfwers  better  than  what 

is 

N.  B.  Five  pounds  and  a -half  of  this  plant  when  green, 
weighed  but  16  ounces  when  dried.  'I 'his  evinces  that  molt  green 
plants  contain  above  l  of  their  weight  of  water,  which  fhould 
be  well  attended  to,  efpecially  when  purgative  plants  are  employ¬ 
ed  or  ordered. 
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is  made,  either  from  an  infuiion  or  deco&ion 
of  the  fame  root. 

Of  Teach -leaves  and  flowers.  1714. 

Teach -flowers  are  efleemed  not  only  a 
good  vermifuge,  but  alfo  a  good  purger  * 
thofe  grafted  on  plumb-flocks  arc  more  fo 
than  thofe  grafted  on  almond-flocks,  plumbs 
themfelves  are  laxative,  the  field  peach- 
flowers  are  alfo  more  purgative  than  the 
garden  ones.  All  peach-flowers  contain  near 
i-  of  their  weight  of  water,  the  unblown 
flill  more  than  the  blown  flowers  ;  it  is  this 
water  that  expands,  and  blows  them.  4pounds 
of  the  flowers  difliiled  in  B.  V.  yielded  13 
ounces  of  an  agreeable  water  both  in  tafle 
and  fmell  :  the  fame  weight  of  the  unblown 
flowers  yielded  as  much,  but  not  near  fo 
pleafant  a  water.  The  refiduum  put  into  a 
retort  in  a  reverberatory  fire,  fent  over  a 
liquor,  that  was  both  acid  and  alkaline  ; 
upon  increafing  the  fire,  a  fpirit  of  an  ob- 
feure  red  color  came  over,  mixed  with  fome 
oil,  part  of  which  floated  on  the  fpirit,  and 
part  fell  to  the  bottom. 

The  tin&ure  of  peach-flowers  made  with 
fpirits  of  wine  is  weaker,  but  not  fo  bitter 
as  what  is  made  with  water.  M.  Boulduc 
has  often  experienced  the  good  effecls  of  an 
jnfufion  of  thofe  flowers  ;  a  dram  of  the 
dried  flowers,  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  green, 
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infufed  over  night,  and  taken  next  morn¬ 
ing,  fweetened  like  tea,  will  prove  a  gentle 
purger  ;  this  fufiiciently  evinces  what  he 
often  before  obferved,  that  the  infufion  of 
purgative  plants,  contains  more  of  their  vir¬ 
tues  than  their  exprefled  juices  ;  for  the 
refiduum  after  the  juice  is  exprefled,  is  found 
.  ftiil  to  contain  the  faline  adive  parts,  by 
infufing  thofe  fibrous  com  pad  (talks  in  wa¬ 
ter  they  become  rotten,  and  eafily  after  part 
with  all  their  falts. 

The  infufions  of  peach-flowers  and  rofes 
are  eafier  preferved  than  their  exprefled 
juices,  which  foon  grow  four  :  thofe  infu¬ 
fions  might  be  kept  the  year  round,  by  firfl: 
evaporating  them  to  near  one  half,  covering 
the  remainder  with  oil  of  fweet  almonds, 
which  does  not  congeal  fo  readily  as  other 
oils  do  ;  for  fhou’d  the  oil  congeal,  the  air 
wou’d  get  thro’  the  crevifes  at  thofe  infu¬ 
fions,  and  foon  turn  them  four. 

The  infufion  of  the  tender  green  peach- 
leaves  is  not  near  fo  agreeable  as  that  of  the 
flowers,  but  then  it  is  more  purgative,  and 
like  it,  is  given  fweetened  like  tea  ;  giv¬ 
en  in  this  manner,  it  is  a  fovereign  medicine 
for  children  troubled  with  worms. 

Of  Agaric.  1714. 

Agaric  is  a fungus  that  growls  on  the  Inrcb- 
treey  from  which  comes  the  Venice  turpen¬ 
tine  ; 
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tine;  this  fungus  was  in  great  efleem  with 
the  ancient  phyficians,  perhaps  becaufe  they 
had  not  that  great  variety  of  milder  pur- 
gers  we  are  now  poffeffed  of.  Agaric *  is 
flow  in  its  operation,  remains  too  long  in 
the  ftomach,  there  creating  naujea  s,  loath¬ 
ing  to  food.  The  beft  comes  from  'I  art  ary, 
there  is  a  kind,  which  comes  from  the  Alps , 
the  Tr entine  and  other  parts  of  France  ;  what 
grows  on  the  oak  or  beech,  fhou'd  never  be 
employed.  Botanifts  diftinguifh  two  kinds, 
male  and  female,  both  tafte  fweet,  but  foon 
after  leave  a  bitternefs  and  acrimony  be¬ 
hind.  The  female  agaric  as  being  lefs  cauf- 
tic,  is  what  is  employed  in  medicine  ;  it  is 
outwardly  brown,  and  inwardly  white,  ea- 
fily  reduced  to  a  farina. 

M.  Boulduc  analyfed  it  with  both  a  fpi- 
rituous  and  aqueous  7nenjiruum  •  2  ounces 
of  agaric  with  fpirits  of  wine  yielded  6{ 
drachms  of  arelinous  tindure,  of  a  moft  in- 
fupportable  fmell ;  one  drop  of  this  tindure 
let  fall  upon  the  tongue,  provoked  Boulduc 
to  vomit,  and  left  a  loathing  to  every  thing 
for  that  whole  day.  The  refiduum  weighing 
9  drachms,  was  a  dirty  mucilage,  which 
wou’d  yield  nothing  to  the  fpirits  of  wine. 
This  is  the  ufelefs  farina ,  or  inner  part, 
wThich  fhou’d  be  always  thrown  away  ;  the 
cortical  part  is  what  gave  the  tindure,  this 
part  therefore,  if  any,  is  to  be  employed, 
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for  at  bcft  it  is  difagreeable,  caufes  naufdas 
and  loathings. 

Agaric  yields  no  faline  parts  to  an  aquc- 
011s  metjlruum ,  but  when  the  water  is  im¬ 
pregnated  with  an  alkaline  fait,  it  wou’d 
then  yield  a  good  folid  extract  ;  here  the 
alkaline  fait  diffolves  the  refinous,  the  wa¬ 
ter  the  fewT  faline  parts  of  this  fungus.  2 
ounces  of  the  cortical  part  of  agaric  and  4 
ounce  of  fait  of  tartar,  with  water  yielded 
1  ounce  half  a  drachm  of  a  well  conditioned 
extract,  which  purged  better,  more  gently 
and  without  naujea  than  the  refinous  tinc¬ 
ture.  And  here,  as  the  inner  farinaceous 
part  of  agaric  is  intirely  ufelefs,  whenever 
an  extrad;  is  made  from  this  fungus ,  the  de- 
codtion  fhou’d  be  let  to  fettle,  that  the  mu¬ 
cilaginous,  ufelefs  parts  may  have  time  to 
fublide  ;  the  clear  decodion  is  then  poured 
off,  and  by  a  gentle  heat  evaporated  to  the 
confiftence  of  an  extraS.  M.  Boulduc  made 
an  extraS  from  the  fame  with  vinegar,  it 
only  purged  lefs  than  that  with  fait  of  tar - 
tar  •  by  diftillation  it  yielded  a  volatile  alka¬ 
line  fait,  and  very  little  fixed  fait. 

Of  Elatcrium .  1719. 

Elatcrium  is  the  infpi {fated  juice  of  the 
wild  cucumber ;  it  is  one  of  the  moft  vio¬ 
lent  hydragogues  in  the  whole  materia  me¬ 
dic  a  :  M.  Boulduc  to  render  its  operation 

more 
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more  gentle,  analyfed  it  all  manner  of  ways. 
It  wou’d  yield  nothing  to  the  fpirits  of  wine, 
which  fhews  it  contains  no  refinous  parts  ; 
the  little  the  fpirit  did  extract  was  rather  a 
faline  than  a  refinous  fubdance,  which  the 
flegm,  ever  infeparable  from  fpirits,  had  dif- 
folved. 

M.  Boulduc  employed  the  decodion  rather 
than  the  exprefled  juice,  as  he  always  found 
infufion  or  decodion  extraded  much  better 
the  faline  parts  in  all  fibrous  compad  dalks 
or  roots  than  expreffion  ;  as  all  green  herbs 
contain  more  than  -I  of  their  weight  of  wa¬ 
ter,  fo  he  always  dried  thofe  5  from  the 
dried  root  of  the  wild  cucumber  he  obtain¬ 
ed  by  decodion  a  much  better  extrad  than 
from  any  other  part  of  it.  This  extrad  is  a 
very  good  and  mild  hydragogue,  when  given 
from  24  to  30  grains,  adding  a  little  powder 
of  mecoachan  or  rhubarbe  and  fait  of  worm¬ 
wood,  making  it  up  into  a  bolus,  with  a 
little  of  the  extrad  of  juniper  berries. 

The  ancients  had  a  high  opinion  of  this 
drug  ;  fome  fpeak  in  a  myfterious  manner 
of  it Diafcorides ,  who  has  given  the  clear¬ 
ed  account  of  it,  recommends  to  go  to  the 
places  where  it  grows,  and  when  it  is  al- 
mod  ripe,  to  cut  it  into  dices,  which  are  to 
be  laid  on  a  drainer,  placing  a  veffel  under¬ 
neath,  to  receive  the  juice  ;  thefe  cuttings 
are  thrown  away  without  preffing  them,  the 
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juice  is  let  to  fettle,  and  the  clear  water  is 
pour’d  off,  the  faces  at  the  bottom  is  dried 
after  in  the  fun,  this  is  the  elaterium . 

Diafcorides  cautions  the  gatherer  to  turn 
his  face  afide,  when  he  cuts  the  fruit,  other- 
wife  the  particles  that  fly  off  will  blifter  his 
face,  fo  cauftic  are  they  :  our  gatherers  never 
complain  of  any  fuch  ill  effedfs,  owing  per¬ 
haps  to  the  greater  temperature  of  our  climate 
to  that  where  Diafcorides  lived. 

In  all  the  different  methods  M.  Boulduc 
hitherto  employed  to  difeover  the  genuine 
purgative  parts  of  thofe  araftic  plants,  he 
has  in  the  preceding  memoirs  ana ly fed ,  he  is 
firmly  of  opinion,  that  moft  of  them  wou’d 
have  a  much  better,  as  well  as  a  more  certain 
effedt,  were  they  employed  as  we  receive 
them  from  the  hand  of  Nature .  Even  this 
plant,  the  wild  cucumber,  wou’d  be  found 
fo,  for  M.  Boulduc  dried  this  fruit  with  its 
feed,  and  powdered  it  after  ;  he  found  it’ 
purged  gently  and  was  a  good  hydragogue. 

M.  Boulduc  never  once  attempted,  in  all 
the  preceding  analyfes ,  to  obtain  the  eflen- 
tial  falts  of  any  of  them,  tho’  moft  phyfici- 
ans  imagine  they  contain  all  the  virtues  of 
thofe  plants ;  though  this  opinion  has  very 
great  appearance  of  truth  on  its  fide,  yet 
M.  Boulduc ,  by  the  reiterated  trials  he  made 
on  moft  plants,  is  convinced  of  the  contra¬ 
ry  ;  for  he  never  cou’d  find  any  difference 

between 
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between  thofe  falts  and  tartar,  they  being 
an  acid  joined  to  lb  me  earthy  and  refinous 
parts. 

The  eflential  falts  of  all  plants  will  cryf- 
talize,  and  let  thofe  falts  be  what  they  will, 
they  never. contain  the  intire  virtues  of  the 
plant  they  are  obtained  from,  nor  the  ex- 
preffed  juices  thofe  falts  are  had  from.  What 
then  contains  thofe  virtues  of  plants  ?  nei¬ 
ther  the  one  nor  the  other  fingly,  but  both 
joined  together  *,  the  virtue  of  plants  con- 
fifts  in  the  natural  texture  and  arangement 
of  their  parts,  fuch  preparation  therefore 
as  beft  preferves  this  natural  arangement , 
will  alfo  beft  contain  the  intire  virtues  of 
the  plant ;  and  here  one  may  apply  what 
the  fcripture  hath  upon  another  occafion. 
What  God  has  united ,  let  no  man  funder . 

REMARK. 

Since  M.  Boulduc  has  wrote  the  above  memoir,  M.  ie 
Comte  de  la  Garay  had  the  good  fortune  to  difcover  a  more 
perfect  method  of  obtaining  the  eflential  falts  of  plants 
than  any  hitherto  employed.  This  nobleman  from  a  truly 
primitive  chriftian  motive,  had  fome  time  before  convert¬ 
ed  his  houfe  into  an  bofpital  for  the  reception  of  the  fick 
poor.  His  good  lady  was  no  lefs  ufeful  in  her  fphere ,  be¬ 
came  head  nurfe  to  this  new  bofpital.  The  unexpected 
fuccefs  that  attended  this  nobleman’s  care,  foon  brought 
crowds  of  patients  from  all  parts,  laboring  under  different 
ailments  to  this  new  bofpital.  This  obliged  him  to  feek  for 
fuch  remedies,  as  might  not  only  more  fpeedily  relieve 
thofe  obje£ts,  daily  crowding  his  doors,  but  alfo  to  obtain 
them  at  the  leaf!  expence  ;  for  tho’  his  fortune  was  pretty 
confiderable,  yet  when  he  was  to  provide,  not  only  medi- 
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cines,  but  food  alfo,  and  all  other  neceflaries,  he  foon  found 
it  wou’d  not  be  able  to  procure  every  thing,  efpecially  tor 
fuch  numbers.  And  here,  he  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  from  thefe  confiderations,  i°.That 
all  antiquity  believed  the  vegetable  kingdom  afforded  fuch 
medicines,  as  were  able  to  fubdue,  and  remove  all  the 
maladies,  our  bodies  are  naturally  affliCfed  with.  2°.  That 
all  the  proceffes  of  both  the  Galenifis  and  Chemijls  ulti¬ 
mately  tended  to  feparate  the  pure  from  the  impure,  the 
ufelefs  and  earthy  from  the  genuine  eflential  parts  of  all 
plants  employed  in  medicine,  all  with  a  view  to  exempt 
the  Tick  from  both  the  fatigue,  and  often  the  danger,  of 
taking  the  expreffed  juices,  or  other  preparations  of  plants, 
whilff  at  the  fame  time  they  pretended  to  preferve  the  in¬ 
tire  virtues  of  faid  plants  ;  but  confidering  that  they  gene¬ 
rally  failed  in  this  chief  end  of  all  their  endeavors,  that 
fuch  extra&s  as  they  made,  did  not  really  contain  the  ge¬ 
nuine  natural  falts  of  faid  plants,  and  therefore  cou’d  not 
be  properly  faid  to  contain  their  intire  virtues  (fait  extract¬ 
ed  from  fene  after  their  manner,  or  from  rhubarbe ,  wou’d 
not  purge,  which  /hews  thefe  falts  were  fume  how  chang¬ 
ed  from  what  they  were  in  the  plant  they  were  had  from), 
he  began  to  conflder  what  this  cou’d  be  owing  to  :  after 
much  reflection  and  many  experiments  made  with  feveral 
plants,  the  country  he  lived  in  ( Brittany )  afforded  him 
great  plenty  of,  he  at  length  happily  hit  upon  a  method, 
whereby  he  procured  the  eflential  fait  of  each  plant,  which 
not  only  retains  the  known  virtue  of  the  plant,  but  alfo  the 
very  color,  fmell  and  taffe  of  the  plant  the  fait  was  had 
from  ;  a  difeovery  of  the  higheft  importance  to  mankind, 
and  refer ved  folely  for  the  Comte  de  la  Garay y  perhaps  as 
a  reward  from  the  author  of  all  good  things,  for  his  truly 
charitable  dilpofuicn,  in  laying  himfelf  out  for  the  relief 
of  that  portion  or  the  Lord's  inheritance ,  the  necefjilous  and 
fick  poor.  The  fame  good  and  laudable  motive  that  put 
this  charitable  good  man,  upon  thofe  refearches,  wou’d 
not  permit  him  to  bury  his  Talent ;  but  as  became  a  pru¬ 
dent  fleward,  who  manages  every  thing  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  and  as  in  duty  bound  to  increafe  his  own 
revenue,  by  every  lawful  means,  applied  to  the  fource 
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from  whence  riches  and  wealth  come,  his  Prince ,  and 
imparts  to  him  the  fuccefs  God  had  been  pleafed  to  blefs 
his  *refearches  into  the  cabinet  of  Nature  with,  fo  as  to 
enable  him  to  extradl  from  the  3  kingdoms  their  mod  ufe- 
ful  and  falutary  parts,  their  effential  falts  ;  firft  its  true 
for  the  ufe  of  his  little  bofpital ;  and  now  offers  to  difclofe 
his  method  of  obtaining  thofe  falts  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  community.  He  at  the  fame  time  presented  his 
Prince  with  fpecimens  of  thofe  falts,  obtained  after  his  me¬ 
thod,  from  feveral  plants,  which  when  diiTolved  in  any 
liquid,  manifeiled  the  genuine  tafie  of  the  plant  they  were 
had  from,  and  upon  trial,  were  found  to  be  as  fuccefsful 
in  thofe  cafes,  the  plants  they  were  had  from  are  known 
to  be.  A  drachm  of  the  fait  extradfed  after  this  new  me¬ 
thod  from  the  cortex,  did  in  a  much  lefs  time,  and  more 
effedtually  remove  an  ague  than  2  ounces  of  the  fame 
cortex  in  fubflance  wou’d.  A  fcruple  of  the  fait  of  fenc  or 
rhubarbe  d id  purge  both  more  gently,  and  more  efredfually 
than  a  drachm  of  fene ,  or  half  a  drachm  of  rbubatbe  in 
fubftance  wou’d. 

The  King ,  as  became  a  good  father  of  his  people,  con- 
fidering  that  his  fubjects  in  general  might  receive  unfpeak- 
able  benefits  from  fuch  a  difcovery,  fent  the  above  fpe¬ 
cimens  to  the  chemijis  of  his  Royal  Academy,  to  verify 
what  had  been  faid  of  them  :  upon  trial,  they  were  found 
to  anfwer  every  character  given  of  them  ;  they  were  found 
to  retain  both  the  fmell  and  tafte,  as  well  as  the  known, 
virtues  of  the  plants  they  were  had  from. 

Th q  faculty  of  phyfic  of  Paris ,  who  had  received  fome 
fpecimens  of  thofe  new  falts,  appointed  fome  of  her  mem¬ 
bers  to  make  trvals  of  them.  M.  Lemery,  and  thofe  joined 
with  him  unanimoufly  declared,  that  thofe  falts  fent  to  the 
faculty ,  contained  all  the  known  charadterillics  of  the  plants 
they  were  had  from,  that  the  water,  or  any  other  liquor 
they  were  diffolved  in,  became  rather  more  agreeable  to 
the  palate.  The  falts  of  Guaiacum ,  of  the  cortex ,  of favine 
diiTolved  in  water,  rendered  it  very  pleafant  :  thofe  falts 
will  freely  diffolve  in  any  liquid,  in  water,  wine,  brandy, 
fpirits  of  wine,  fimple  and  compound  diftilled  waters,  which 
Sufficiently  proves  they  contain  both  the  faline  and  refmous, 
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adtive  principles  of  the  plants  they  were  obtained  from  ; 
intimately  blended  together,  in  their  natural  form,  with¬ 
out  any  change  or  alteration,  as  evidently  appears  by  their 
retaining  their  native  color,  fmell  and  taftc. 

When  thefe  fame  falts  were  calcined,  they  remained  a 
ccnfiderable  time  in  the  form  of  a  red  coal,  which  plainly 
fhews  they  contain  the  fulphur  or  bituminous  parts  of  the 
plants  they  were  obtained  from. 

M.  Grofsy  an  eminent  cbemifl  in  Paris ,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  thefe  falts  cortained,  what  cbemi/is  always 
underftood  efiintiai  falts  to  be,  inch  as  did  contain  the 
powers  and  virtues  of  the  plants  made  ufe  of  to  obtain 
laid  falts,  and  concludes^  if  the  plant  employed  is  known 
to  be  ftcmachic,  diuretic,  purgative,  and  fo  of  all  the  other 
known  virtues  of  plants,  as  aperitive,  hepatic,  cephalic, 
fudorific,  eife.  the  fait  obtained  after  this  new  method,  will 
be  in  like  manner,  ftomachic,  diuretic,  purgative,  tsfc, 
he  confefles  that  the  exprefled  juices  of  the  inodorous 
plants,  let  the  operator  take  what  pains  he  will  to  filtrate 
and  depurate  them,  do  ftill  contain  a  great  deal  of  earthy 
ufelefs  parts;  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  patients  foon  grow 
tired  of  them,  by  reafon  they  fit  too  heavily  on  their  fto- 
mach,  and  as  for  extradfs,  thofe  made  after  the  ufual  man¬ 
ner,  from  bitter  plants  might  have  their  ufe,  but  thofe 
made  from  aromatic  plants,  are  good  for  little,  by  reafon 
their  fine  eflential  oil,  in  which  confifts  their  virtues,  is  loft 
in  the  making  them,  whereas  thofe  faline  extra&s,  made 
after  the  new  method,  retain  all  thofe  principles  in  their 
genuine,  natural  form,  and  that  in  a  very  fmail  compafs, 
a  thing  often  and  long  fought  after,  and  which  was  never 
before  hit  upon  ;  a  thing  of  the  greateft  comfort  to  the 
fick  and  valetudinarian,  who  foon  grow  tired  of  large 
draughts  and  bolus's  ;  laftly,  thofe  falts  will  readily  difTolve 
in  any  liquid  the  patient  is  to  take,  as  broth,  gruel,  ptifane, 
which  renders  them  eafy  to  be  taken. 

^he  King  receiving  from  all  parts  fuch  ftrong  convinc¬ 
es  of  the  falutary  effedts  of  thofe  new  faline  ex- 
,  ordered  letters  patent  to  be  expedited  for  the  fale 
m,  and  upon  further  experience  of  their  more  gene- 
ale,  in  fomc  time  after,  purchafed  the  manner  of  ob¬ 
taining 
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taining  thole  new  faline  extradfs,  which  the  author  has 
fince  made  public  ;  and  as  this  treatife  is  not  fo  well  known 
here  as  it  ought  or  really  deferves,  I  thought  it  might  be 
agreeable  to  my  readers  to  give  fome  account  of  this  new 
method  of  obtaining  thofe  eflential  falts  from  plants  :  be- 
fides,  it  might  excite  the  curiofity  of  others  to  confult  this 
treatife,  whofe  title  is,  La  Chemic  Hydrolique  de  M.  le 
Comte  de  la  Garay ,  Paris  1745. 

This  new  method  of  obtaining  thofe  falts  is  by  tritura¬ 
tion  in  water  :  the  author  confeffes  he  took  the  hint  from 
his  obferving  that  water  alone  is  capable  of  extradfing  the 
falts,  from  all  fuch  wood  as  is  brought  down  the  rivers 
upon  great  floats ;  for  the  afhes  of  fuch  wood  contain  very 
little  fait.  He  here  began  to  conflder,  that  couM  he  dif- 
cover  fome  expedient,  whereby  to  immirate  the  rapidity 
of  thofe  rivers,  whilft  he  employed  the  fame  element  wa¬ 
ter,  he  might  in  like  manner  extract  from  all  kinds  of 
vegetable  fubftances  their  eflential  falts.  The  manner  com¬ 
mon  fait  is  made,  by  evaporation,  fuggefled  to  him  the 
method  to  obtain  thofe  falts,  after  the  plants  had  been  well 
triturated  in  water.  He  tells  us  that  after  2  years  refledtion, 
he  got  an  Engine ,  or  machine  made  to  anfwer  his  purpofe, 
this  machine  confifts  of  an  horizontal  wheel,  with  a  groove 
in  it,  not  unlike  a  lapidary’s  wheel ;  in  the  frame  that 
fupports  this  wheel  are  placed  3  cylindrical  glafs  vefiels, 
not  unlike  our  common  pickling  crocks,  wider  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  than  at  the  bottom  or  top,  in  each  of  thofe  cylindrical 
veflels  is  placed  and  kept  fufpended  a  fmall  mill,  very  like 
our  chocolate  mills;  the  arms  of  thofe  little  mills  are  made 
of  thin  pieces  of  wood,  2i  inches  long  by  1  •§•  broad,  thofe 
mills  are  turned  round  by  the  above  horizontal  wheel,  fo 
as  conftantly  to  agitate  and  beat  about  the  water  in  an  un¬ 
interrupted  circular  manner,  the  water  thus  conftantly  and 
violently  agitated  for  7  or  8  hours  (more  or  lefs  according 
to  the  hardnefs  or  folidity  of  the  fubftances  employed), 
intirely  diflolves  whatever  body  or  fubftance  is  expofed  to 
its  adtion,  firft  obferving  to  reduce  fuch  fubftances  into 
powder ;  not  only  plants,  but  alfo  the  minerals,  and  even 
the  moft  perfedt  metals,  gold  and  filvery  will  yield  their 
falls  to  this  manoeuvre .  The  water  thus  impregnated  with 
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the  efiential  falts  of  plants,  &c.  is  fet  after  to  evaporate  on 
china  plates,  placed  over  pots  of  boiling  water,  fixed  in  a 
laboratory  tor  that  purpofe  ;  this  B.V.  diflipates  the  aque¬ 
ous  parts,  the  eflent ial  fait  remains  on  the  plates  in  the 
form  of  cryftals.  See  Plate  VIII. 

Of  Camphor  at  a  or  /linking  Ground-phic.  1703. 

This  plant  is  fo  called  from  the  little  odor 
of  camphor  its  oil  exhales  ;  it  grows  com¬ 
mon  by  the  high  roads  in  Languedoc ,  efpe- 
cially  about  Montpelier.  It  has  been  long 
efteemed  a  fpecific  in  dropfies,  but  more  for 
the  afthma.  M.  Burlet  to  verify  this  virtue, 
had  60  pounds  weight  of  it  fent  to 
him  5  what  had  put  him  upon  thefe  tryals 
was  his  hearing  from  a  phyfician  of  Mont¬ 
pelier,  of  the  great  cures  fome  Empirics  had 
made  with  it,  but  concealed  the  plant  they 
employed  :  the  beft  manner  of  employing  it 
is  in  ptifane,  from  1  to  2  ounces  are  in- 
fufed  in  a  Paris  pint  of  water,  or  fometimes 
in  fo  much  wThite  wine  ;  the  tender  tops 

only  are  to  be  ufed,  it  is  alfo  taken  fweet- 

^  * 

ened  as  wo  do  tea  j  the  greener  it  is  the  bet¬ 
ter,  tho'  it  will  keep  the  whole  year  round. 

As  this  plant  is  both  a  dryer,  and  heats 
confiderably,  fuch  dropfical  perfons  as  have 
a  cough,  are  of  a  thin  habit  of  body  and 
thirfty,  fhou’d  not  ufe  it,  whereas  in  the 
beginning  of  dropfies,  wdiere  the  fever  and 
thirff  are  not  confiderable,  it  often  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  good  effed,  efpecially  by  giving 

now 
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now  and  then  a  purge,  to  alfift  its  opera¬ 
tion. 

When  the  afthma  is  the  primary  diforder, 
the  above  ptifan  is  of  lingular  fervice, 
and  by  adding  5  or  6  drops  of  the  effence 
of  vipers ,  and  as  much  liquid  laudanum ,  it 
affords  prefent  relief  in  the  fit. 

M.  Burlet  experienced  this  effed  of  it  on 
himfelf ;  he  however  wou’d  not  recommend 
to  employ  this  ptifane  as  long  in  an  afthma, 
as  in  a  dropfy,  and  even  in  this,  its  ufe 
fhou’d  be  fufpended  for  fome  time  and  re¬ 
fumed  after.' 

When  the  dropfy  and  afthma  are  com¬ 
plicated,  this  ptifane  mull  be  made  ftron- 
ger  ;  it  generally  has  furprifing  good  effeds. 

Both  thefe  diforders  generally  proceed 
from  a  difanion  of  the  blood,  as  the  campho-r 
rata  abounds  with  fulphurious  parts,  it  ads 
probably  by  uniting  the  blood-globules,  but 
as  this  plant  is  known  to  drive  powerfully 
both  by  urine  and  the-  fkin,  it  muft  be  ufe- 
ful  in  thofe  diforders  ;  from  thefe  its  effeds 
we  may  reafonably  infer  that  it  contains 
fuch  parts  as  are  capable  of  attenuating  our 
fizzy  juices,  without  either  heat  or  'irrita¬ 
tion,  as  moft  purgatives  or  diuretics  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  afthma  and  dropfy  are  found 
to  do  ;  its  chemical  analyfs  confirms  this 
conjedure. 

M.  Burlet  had  alfo  found,  that  this  plant 
Yol.IIL  Hh  was 
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was  ferviceable  in  ail  recent  oppiiations  of 
the  chylopoetic  glands,  in  the  chlorojts  and 
fcurvy,  but  thinks  its  chief  virtue  is  in  the 
afthma  and  dropjy  •  but  both  time  and  a 
greater  number  of  experiments  are  neceifary 
to  confirm  thofe  virtues  of  this  plant. 

-  ,  ,  V  •  .  A 


Of  Bcllaclona ,  or  Melanoccrafon.  ibid. 

•  ,  ,  •  «  i  ‘  •  >  •  -  ' 

M.  Boulduc  informed  the  academy  that 
fome  children  happening  to  get  into  a  gar¬ 
den,  had  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  this  deadly 
night  fhade,  and  were  foon  after  ft i zed  with 
a  fever,  violent  convulfions,  arrd  ftrong  pal¬ 
pitations  of  the  heart ;  they  loft  all  know¬ 
ledge  of  men  and  things.  A  boy  4.  years  old 
died  the  next  morning,  upon  opening  him, 
there  were  3  holes  found  in  his  ftomach, 
and  in  each  hole  one  of  the  pippins  of  this 
fruit ;  the  heart  was  livid,  and  not  one  drop 
of  ferum  was  found  in  the  pericardium. 

Upon  relating  thefe  fad  effeds .  of  this 
fruit,  fome  prefent  faid,  that  a  vegetable 
acid  was  an  antidote  againft  both  the  fola- 
num  and  Jlramomum ,  which  refembles  it,  and 
opium  $  it  was  likewife  faid,  that  an  opo- 
pledlic  was  cured,  by  giving  him  a  grain  of 
laudanum ,  and  that  a  woman  tired  with  the 
length  of  her  hufband's  diforder,  which  was 
a  dropfy,  gave  him  1  5  or  20  grains  of  lau¬ 
danum,  which  threw  him  into  profufe  fweats, 

and 
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and  made  him  make  plenty  of  urine,  by 
which  he  was  cured. 

But  the  molt  extraordinary  effed  of  opium 
hitherto  known  happened  in  1735.  Some 
young  lads  at  Grand  Cairo  were  drinking 
together,  and  willing  to  humble  the  pride  of 
one  among  them,  who  always  boafted  of 
his  fuperior  ftrength,  they  privately  convey¬ 
ed  a  drachm  of  opium  into  his  glafs,  in  hopes 
he  wou’d  foon  fall  afleep,  and  that  by  that 
means  they  might  have  the  pleafure  to  let 
him  fee  how  foon  he  had  been  vanquished  : 
but  behold  in  a  few  hours  after  he  became 
delirious,  and  down  right  mad,  and  foon  after 
fell  into  a  profound  deep ;  his  comrades 
came  the  next  morning,  to  proclaim  their 
vidory  5  btit  they  were  greatly  furprifed  to 
find  him  without  a  pulfe,  all  black,  his  mouth 
clofed,  in  fhort  a  dying  :  they  fent  immedi¬ 
ately  ior  a  prieft,  who  was  alfo  a  phifician  ; 
this  man  made  ufe  of  the  moil  violent  me¬ 
dicines  to  no  purpofe,  for  the  lad  died  in 
1  5  hours  after  he  had  taken  the  opium.  His 
arms  and  thighs  were  full  of  livid  tumors, 
like  wens,  fome  as  big  as  a  child’s  head  of 
4  months,  which  exhaled  a  moil  infupport- 
able  flrench.  What  is  Hill  very  extraordi¬ 
nary,  all  the  cats  of  the  neighbourhood,  to 
the  amount  of  2  or  300  came  running  to  the 
houfe  he  lay  in.  Some  believed  they  were 
witches  ;  but  the  door  of  the  houfe  was  no 

H  h  2  foon- 
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•  fooner  opened,  than  all  the  cats  ran  to  the 
corps,  and  fell  a  licking  it,  and  had  they 
not  been  prevented,  wou’d  have  devoured 
it. 

Of  Camphor.  1705. 

Camphor  is  a  refinous  fubftance  that  oozes 
from  the  trunk  and  large  branches  of  a  tree, 
they  tell  us  is  like  our  wallnut-tree  }  it  comes 
to  us  from  the  ifland  Borneo ,  and  fome  parts 
of  China  :  the  camphor  is  found  at  the  root 
of  the  tree  in  fmall  grains  or  parcels,  of  a 
white  tranfparent  color,  friable,  of  a  moll 
penetrating  fmell,  of  an  acrid  bitter  tafte, 
leaving  the  impreflion  of  heat  on  the  palate. 
It  is  fo  extremely  volatile  and  inflammable, 
that  it  will  intirely  confume,  when  burned 
even  on  water. 

The  Dutch  from  whom  we  get  it,  purify 
it  by  fublimation  ;  they  melt  it  after  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  put  it  into  moulds  to  give 
it  fome  form.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  round 
flat  cakes,  wrrapped  up  in  linfeed,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  exhaling*  for  it  is  known  to  lofe 
confiderably  in  its  weight  by  keeping.  Se¬ 
veral  European  plants  contain  an  oil,  re- 
fembling  camphor  in  its  fmell,  particularly 
the  camphorata  whence  its  name. 

Lavender,  rofemary,  thyme,  fouthern- 
wood,  afford  an  oil,  that  fmells  like  cam¬ 
phor*  Some  eaftern  nations  make  troches  with 

cam- 
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camphor,  the  fruit  of  areca  (a  kind  of  palm- 
tree),  calcined  oyfter  {hells,  cloves  and  aloes- 
wood,  which  they  chew,  when  they  want 
to  purge  the  head  from  pituita. 

Camphor  wdll  not  diffolve  in  water,  nor 
in  any  alkaline  fpirit,  but  it  will  diffolve 
intirely  in  fpirits  of  wine  in  the  proportion 
of  2  of  the  fpirits  to  1  of  the  camphor  ;  it 
will  likewife  diffolve  in  the  oils  olive  and 
turpentine,  in  the  proportion  of  4  of  oil 
to  1  of  camphor.  In  the  nitrous  acid  in  that 
of  2  to  1,  in  aqua  regia  in  that  of  3  to  1, 
in  oil  of  vitriol  in  that  4  to  I  ;  the  acids 
of  vitriol,  alum  and  vinegar  wou’d  not  dif¬ 
folve  any  of  it. 

When  fpirit  of fa! ammoniac  or  lixivium  tar - 
tari  is  poured  on  a  folution  of  camphor  in 
any  of  the  above  fpirits,  it  forms  a  coagulum , 
like  butter,  wrhich  foon  refumes  the  form  of 
camphor. 

M.  Lemery  coffd  never  decompofe  cam¬ 
phor,  tho’  he  attempted  it  with  all  the  above 
diffolvents,  it  wou'd  alwrays  fublime  and 
rife  in  fubftance  :  after  he  had  diffolved  it 
in  fpirits  of  wine,  and  fet  it  to  diftil,  the. 
fpirit  came  over  firft,  which  {Lew's  the  cam¬ 
phor  is  heavier.  He  alfo  found  it  was  as 
heavy  as  oil  of  turpentine,  but  not  quite  as 
heavy  as  olive  oil. 
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REMARK. 

As  to  the  medical  life  of  camphor,  we  muff  confuU  the 
Germans ,  particularly  Fr.  Hoffman ,  and  Alex.  Tralles. 
The  French  even  at  this  day,  feidom  life  it  inwardly,  from 
a  notion  of  its  heating  quality. 

Lemery  confefles  his  diffidence  of  it  on  that  very  account, 
yet  Hoffman  in  his  Obf.  Chem.  tells  us  it  was  given  by  way 
of  experiment  to  a  healthy  flrong  man  to  the  quantity  of  a 
fcruple,  yet  it  produced  no  fenfible  heat  in  the  body,  nor 
augmentation  in  his  pulfe,  but  the  reverfe,  rather  a  fenfible 
refrigeration,  efpecially  about  the  preecordia  :  it  neither 
occasioned  third,  nor  incrcafed  the  color  ot  the  urine, 
known  effe£ts  of  all  heating  medicines,  taken  inwardly. 

Notwithftanding,  Hoffman  recommends  to  give  it  in  a 
final!  dofe,  2  or  3  grains  at  a  time  :  he  prailes  it  highly 
in  all  diforders  of  the  urinary  paffages,  in  a  gonorrhoea ,  or 
beginning  lues  ;  he  affirms,  no  medicine  affords  fo  prefent 
relief  in  the  above  cafes,  efpecially  mixed  with  balfam  of 
eapivy ,  whofe  virtue  is  thereby  wonderfully  increafed  :  it 
has  this  good  qualify,  to  flrengthen  the  tone  of  the  glands 
and  veffels  of  thofe  parts,  which  always  fuffer  more  or  lefs 
in  them  diforders.  He  likewife  recommends  it  mixed  with 
nitre  in  all  continual  fevers,  pleurifics,  and  in  all  inflam¬ 
matory  cafes,  where  it  is  found  generally  to  relieve  all  the 
fymptoms,  procuring  a  calm  fleep,  and  plentiful  fweat, 
without  fatiguing  the  patient. 

Hoffman  further  recommends  it  in  all  putrid  and  peffi- 
lential  fevers,  given  in  an  acid  vehicle,  with  vinegar  ;  he 
further  obferves,  that  by  its  antiphlogiftic  quality,  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  ill  effe&s  of  the  more  irritating  medicines, 
for  the  dranguary  and  bloody  urine,  often  attending  the 
’  ufe  of  cantharides ,  are  fooner  taken  off  and  relieved  by 
camphor  mixed  with  nitre,  than  by  any  one  thing  befides, 
the  great  Stahl  called  it  the  J'ubduer  of  all  inflammations. 

But  Tralles  who  wrote  an  intire  treatife  on  the  internal 
ufe  of  camphor,  affures  us,  that  he  has  with  pleafure  and 
furprize,  4  obferved  the  happy  effefts  of  it  in  pleurifics  ; 
‘  and  from  repeated  proofs  of  its  efficacy  therein,  that 
(  after  2  or  3  bleedings,  applying  topics  to  the  part,  and 
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c  ordering  plentiful  tepid  diluting  draughts,  fweetened  with 
*  honey,  and  fome  antiphlogiflic  clyfters,  he  fcarce  ever 
4  gave  any  other  medicine  than  2  or  3  grains  of  camphor 
6  with  12  or  15  grains  of  nitre,  wafhing  them  down  with 
‘  emuifions  ex.  ol.  amygdal.  dulc .’ 

In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  ahrid.  vol.  vii.  part  3.  p.  273.  there 
are  fome  inflances  of  Maniac* s  being  cured,  by  giving  half 
a  dram  of  camphor  morning  and  evening. 

Craanen  recommends  a  powder  made  of  12  grains  of 
fal-prunel ,  4  or  5  grains  of  camphor ,  and  half  a  grain  of 
extraPtum  tbebaiaci  in  a  phrenfcy  and  madnefs  ;  the  fame 
highly  recommends  camphor  in  pleurifies  and  peripneu- 
monies  in  fpirits  of  nitre,  or  with  nitre  itfelf,  in  aq.  Papav. 
Rhcead. 

Minder er us  de  Pejie  highly  extols  the  following  powder, 
which  from  its  cheapnefs  is  called  pulvis  pauperum ,  and 
is  poflefled  of  uncommon  virtues  :  fugar-candy  2  drams, 
white  ginger  2  drams,  camphor  1  dram,  mix  ;  the  dofe 
is  a  dram  in  any  proper  liquor,  but  mod;  commodioufiy 
in  an  infufion  of  tanfy  made  with  equal  parts  of  forel  water 
and  vinegar.  ,  ,  ' 

But  Riverius  thinks  it  too  heating,  on  account  of  the 
ginger;  he  therefore  fubflitutes  the  following  in  its  place, 
which  he  affirms  he  had  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  peftilential 
fevers. 

fy.  Rezoardium  minerale  1  dr.  fal  prunel  1  dr.  camphor 
half  a  dr.  the  dofe  is  half  a  dram  in  carduus-water ,  or 
any  appropriated  liquor  :  the  fame  recommends  half  a 
fcruple  of  camphor,  exhibited  in  oxycrate  or  plantain  wa¬ 
ter  4  ounces,  in  vomiting  of  blood,  but  venefe6tion  fhouM 
precede.  Heurnius  likewife  in  his  notes  on  Hippoc.  aphoris . 
50.  ff.  5.  recommends  the  following  powder  in  immoderate 
difcharges  of  the  menfes.  Henbane  and  poppy  feeds,  each  a 
dr.  blood  ftone  and  coral  each  half  a  dr.  camphor,  a  fcruple, 
mix.  Dofe  half  a  dram  morning  and  evening. 

Du  Verney  fays,  he  has  with  good  fuccefs  often  added 
camphor  to  cordial  potions  in  malignant  fevers,  to  take  off 
the  head-ach.  See  du  HamePs  hijl.  of  the  Royal  Academy, 

IVerlhofius  experienced  the  good  effe&s  of  camphor  in 
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taking  off  deliriums  in  fevers,  where  opium  did  rather  in- 
creafe  the  evil. 

Of  the  wild  Valerian  root.  1 706. 

Fabius  Co l unm a,  a  famous  Botanifl ,  in  a 
treat ife  inti  tied  Fhytobafanos ,  allures  us,  the 
powder  of  the  wild  Valerian  rodt  is  a  fpe- 
cific  in  all  epileplies  ;  for  he  not  only  had 
feen  feveral  cured  by  it,  but  being  fubjeCt 
himfelf  to  epileptic  fits,  was  intirely  cured 
by  the  fame  powder. 

M.  Marcbant ,  upon  the  authority  of  fa 
learned  an  author,  made  fome  tryals  with 
this  root  j  he  took  care  to  have  it  gathered 
in  March,  before  it  fhoots  its  ftalks,  as  Fa¬ 
bius  advifes  ;  the  firft  M.  Marcbant  gave  it 
to,  was  a  lad  about  16,  who  fince  he  was 
7,  had  a  fit  every  week,  in  which  he  loft  his, 
fenfes,  froathed  at  the  mouth,  tho’  each  fit 
held  him  but  8  minutes  ;  upon  taking  this 
powder,  he  had  a  refpite  for  18  days  ;  but 
afterwards,  he  had  2  fits  in  8  days,  yet  each, 
fit  lafted  4  minutes  only.  M.  Marcba?it  con¬ 
jectured  that  the  medicine  had  ftirred  up 
fome  humors,  which  wanted  to  be  carried 
pff }  accordingly  he  ordered  him  a  purge, 
which  wrought  him  but  very  flightly,  and 
for  that  reafon,  the  patient  had  a  fit  3  days 
after,  which  obliged  M.  Marcbant  to  give 
him  a  ftronger  purge ;  in  3  days  after  he 
gave  him  a  dram  and  half  of  this  root  in 
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powder  :  this  threw  him  into  a  profufe 
lweat,  and  made  him  void  a  great  quantity 
of  worms  j  4  days  after  he  gave  him  ano¬ 
ther  dram,  which  Tweated  him  only  $  he 
has  ever  fince,  now  6  years,  enjoyed  perfect 
health. 

M.  March  ant  further  informs  us,  that  at 
the  requeft  of  one  of  his  friends  he  gave 
fome  of  the  fame  powder  to  another  lad, 
of  above  20,  who  fince  he  was  14,  had  re¬ 
gularly  every  month  a  violent  fit,  wherein 
he  loft  his  fenfes.  Each  fit  ufed  to  laft  half 
an  hour  ;  in  the  laft  fit  he  tumbled  the 
whole  length  of  a  court-yard,  60  feet  long, 
often  knocking  his  head  againft  the  ground. 
The  firft  time  M.  Marchant  faw  him  was 
after  this  fit ;  as  his  head  was  greatly  con- 
tufed,  he  ordered  him  to  be  blooded,  and 
to  take  a  dofe  of  phyfic  :  3  days  after  he 
gave  him  2  drams  of  this  powder,  which 
purged  him  a  little  in  the  forenoon,  but  in 
the  afternoon,  it  fweated  him  confiderably, 
and  made  him  void  feveral  worms  here¬ 
upon  the  patient  appeared  more  fprightly 
than  ufual,  he  gave  him  another  dram  in 
5  days  after,  this  fweated  him  much  lefs 
than  the  firft,  but  he  ftill  voided  fome  worms  ^ 
tho’  he  here  feemed  a  good  deal  fatigued^ 
yet  ever  fince,  now  2  years,  he  has  had  no 
return  of  his  diforder,  and  is  perfedly  re-* 
covered. 

Vol.  III.  I  i 
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M.  Marchant  further  adds,  that  he  gave 
this  powder  both  to  grown  up  perfons  and 
children  ;  in  fome  it  only  put  off  the  fit, 
in  others  it  only  leffencd  its  violence,  or 
abridged  its  duration,  things  not  to  be  def- 
pifed  in  fo  rebellious  a  malady. 

Such  of  his  acquaintance  as  he  had  com¬ 
municated  the  good  effects  of  this  powder  to, 
found  it  anfwered  in  the  cafes  they  had 
given  it.  The  dofc  M.  Marchant  generally 
gave  was  a  dram,  or  a  dram  and  a  half 
in  a  glafs  of  white  wine ;  but  he  recommends 
to  bleed,  puke,  or  give  fome  phyfic  before 
it,  as  fome  particular  circumftances  and  con- 
lfitutions  may  feem  to  require. 

The  analyfis  of  fome  of  the  (hitherto  reputed) 

m arine  plants .  1 706. 

The  King  this  year  united  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  Montpelier  to  the  Royal  Academy  ; 
the  analyfis  of  the  Lythophyton  was  the  firft 
fruit  of  this  union.  M.  Matte  of  that  Society 
informed  Mr.  Geoffroy  the  elder,  that  the 
Lythophyton  yielded  by  its  analyfis  as  much 
volatile  urinous  fait  as  any  animal  fubftance 
whatfoever. 

M.  Geoffroy  very  naturally  judged  that 
any  other  marine  plant  wou’d  equally  yield 
the  fame  kind  of  fait ;  accordingly  he  got 
fponge ,  which  when  well  dried  and  cleanfed 
from  earth,  weighed  1 1  ounces  j  he  put  this 
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jponge  into  a  retort,  placed  in  a  reverberatory 
tire,  and  diftilled  it  by  a  gradual  fire  :  he 
carefully  feparated  what  came  over,  and  rec¬ 
tified  both  the  fpirit  and  fait ;  he  had  of  a 
redilh  flegm  1  ounce,  4^  drams,  of  a  volatile 
urinous  fpirit  1  £  ounce  ;  and  of  a  volatile 
fait,  1  ounce  4  ±  drams  ;  befides  half  an 
ounce  of  a  fetid  oil,  and  as  much  fixed  fait, 
which  contained  a  little  common  fait ;  the 
caput  mortuum  weighed  5  ounces,  which  af¬ 
ter  it  had  been  calcined,  appeared  to  con¬ 
tain  fome  particles  of  iron,  when  prefented 
to  the  magnet .  The  whole  obtained  from  1  r 
ounces  of  fponge  amounted  to  10  ounces  and 
5  drams,  fo  there  was*  a  lofs  only  of  3 
drams. 

This  analyfs  of  fponge  compared  with  that 
of  raw-filk ,  made  in  1700  by  M.  Tour ne fort-, 
fhews,  that  Jponge  contains  near  as  much 
volatile  urinous  fait  even  as  raw-filk ,  which 
of  all  animal  fubftances  hitherto  analyfed , 
yielded  the  moft  of  this  kind  of  fait ;  1  § 
ounces  of  raw-filk  yielded  2  ounces  2  drams 
of  a  volatile  fait,  and  1 1  ounces  of  Jponge , 
yielded  1  ounce  4  \  drams  of  the  fame 
kind  of  fait,  which  is  only  4  grains  to  an 
ounce  lefs  than  what  raw-filk  yielded,  a  very 
inconfiderable  difference. 

In  the  Phartnacopcea  Eateana ,  mention  is 
made  of  the  volatile  fait  of  fponge,  but  no 
notice  of  its  containing  it  in  fo  great  a  quan- 

I  i  2  tity  ; 
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tity  ;  both  the  fpirit  and  volatile  fait  of 
Jponge  are  there  highly  recommended  in  the 
ftone  and  gravel  and  king’s-evil,  and  its  lix- 
ivial  fait  in  a  nephritic  colic. 

"The  analysis  of  coral  and  other  marine  plants . 

j  7 1  o. 

Count  Marftgll,  who  with  indefatigable  la¬ 
bor  had  long  ftudied  the  nature  of  all  marine 
productions,  confefles  he  was  long  in  fuf- 
pence,  whether  to  range  the  corals  among 
the  plants  of  this  element  •,  what  determined 
him  at  lafl  was  the  following  experiment. 

He  put  a  branch  of  coral ,  frefh  taken  out 
of  the  fea,  into  a  veffel  with  fome  of  the 
fea-water,  he  obferved  the  red  foft  tubercles 
began  gradually  to  fwell,  and  to  expand 
themfelves  after,  difplaying  at  the  fame  time 
white  flowers,  difpofed  in  a  radiated  form, 
in  manner  of  a  ftar,  with  8  little  petals , 
fupported  by  a  caiix,  divided  into  the  fame 
number  of  parts.  The  inftant  the  coral  was 
taken  out  of  the  water,  thefe  flowers  clofed 
and  formed  themfelves  into  a  globular  figure, 
which  upon  pretTure  yielded  a  milky  liquor, 
fuppofed  to  contain  the  feed  of  the  plant ; 
for  where  they  fhed  this  juice,  whether  it 
be  on  rocks,  or  on  any  other  folid  fubftance, 
there  young  lhoots  of  red  coral  afterwards 
appeared. 
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He  repeated  often  the  fame  experiments, 
and  always  with  the  fame  appearances,  but 
after  8  or  10  days,  the  above  tubercles  be¬ 
gin  to  grow  flaccid,  and  then  become  yellowT- 
ifh,  after  this  they  wou’d  no  more  expand 
themfelves. 

The  Count  after  thefe  experiments  cou’d 
no  longer  hefitate  to  range  coral,  and  all 
other  marine  productions  of  the  fame  tribe, 
among  the  plants,  which  till  then  he  looked 
upon  to  be  ftony  concretions. 

By  their  analyjis  they  all  yielded  the  fame 
principles,  viz.  a  ftegm,  a  volatile  urinous 
fait,  which  ftill  retained  the  odor  of  the  ele¬ 
ment  the  plant  grew  in,  and  a  black  fetid 
oil  :  what  remained  in  the  retort,  yielded  by 
lixiviation,  &c.  a  little  fixed  fait :  the  other 
marine  plants,  which  the  Count  analyfed ,  are 
the  different  kinds  of  the  madrepore's,  the 
efchara  marina ,  the  corrallium  album  verru- 
cojum ,  and  feveral  fpecies  of  the  lichen.  The 
Count  fent  fpecimens  of  all  thofe  marine 
plants,  together  with  what  they  by  their 
analyfs  yielded,  to  the  academy,  that  they 
may  compare  them  with  the  principles  of 
other  plants,  and  fee  wherein  conflicted  the 
difference. 

M.  Geojfroy  in  order  to  verify  thofe  ana- 
lyfis  the  Count  made,  took  a  pound  of  the  red 
coral  of  the  fhops,  and  analyfed  it ;  he  firff 
had  2  drams  and  1  o  grains  of  a  redifh  vo¬ 
latile 
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lat.ile  urinous  fpirit,  which  appeared  to  him 
not  to  differ  from  common  ipirits  of  harts¬ 
horn  ;  it  was  exactly  like  that  fent  by  the 
Count,  for  both  equally  turned  the  fyrup  of 
violets  green,  and  made  a  coagulum  with  a 
folution  of  corrofive  fublimate, 

sl  further  account  of  thefe  marine  juhflances. 

The  natural  hiflory  of  coral  and  all  other 
marine  productions  of  the  fame  tribe  has  been 
hitherto  very  little  known  :  ail  the  ancient 
naturalifts  looked  upon  them  to  be  ftony 
concretions  ;  but  as  arts  and  fciences  began 
to  revive  and  flourifh  in  the  laft  centuries, 
hot  any  in  like  manner  began  to  be  cultivat¬ 
ed  with  more  care.  M.  Tournefort  w7ho  indif- 
putably  was  one  of  the  greateft  Botanifls 
of  his,  or  any  other  age,  and  who  had  taken 
infinite  pains  to  improve  Botany ,  who  had 
ranged  all  Greece  and  Afia,  even  to  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Perfia ,  from  whence  he  brought 
1356  new  plants,  did  not  think  the  marine 
productions  of  our  feas  unworthy  his  atten¬ 
tion,  accordingly  he  tells  us  he  made  in  1700 
feveral  journies  to  the  coafts  of  Spain  and 
. 'Portugal ,  purely  to  inveftigate  the  nature 
of  thofe  marine  plants,  as  they  wrere  then 
univerfally  looked  upon  to  be  ;  yet  notwTith- 
ftanding  all  his  refearches,  he  confeffes  if 
they  are  plants,  they  differ  widely  from  all 
the  plants  he  had  hitherto  known  ;  for  he 

cou’d 
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cou’d  difcover  neither  root,  feed  nor  any 
thing  analogous  to  them,  to  enable  him  to 
account  for  their  growth  or  increafe  :  he 
found  they  wou’d  indifferently  adhere  to  any 
folid  fubftance  they  met,  fome  being  found 
adhering  to  a  piece  of  a  bottle,  others  to  a 
human  fcull,  and  contrary  to  all  other  plants 
to  grow  downwards :  in  their  exterior  ftruc- 
ture  they  differ  from  all  other  plants,  no¬ 
thing  like  tubes,  <&c.  being  difcoverable  in 
them,  but  feem  rather  to  refemble  the  flex 
in  their  ftru&ure  ;  and  here  he  owns  he  has- 
ftrong  fufpicions,  that  both  (the  coral  and  flex) 
may  be  produced  in  the  fame  manner,  by 
a ppoftion ,  or  in  the  fchool-term  by  juxta- 
pofttion .  '  '• 

As  to  the  flex,  he  is  fatisfied  that  in  its 
firft  formation  it  was  in  a  liquid  Rate  ;  for 
he  has  feveral  petrifications  of  it,  formed  in 
feveral  fhells,  which  demonftrably  evince  its 
original  liquid  ftate.  As  therefore  he  cou’d 
not  fatisfadtorily  account  for  their  manner  of 
growth,  &c.  he  gave  them  one  generic  name 
of  berftce  marines  ;  the  great  Ray  gave  them 
the  name  of  herbce  imperfed $  •  and  Linnaeus, 
a  very  modern  botanifl,  who  publifhed  his 
Species  ' Riant  arum  unlver falls  in  1753,  only 
gives  them  the  name  of  cryptogamia  algae. 

Thus  matters  flood,  all  Botanifts  acquief- 
ing  herein  till  1710,  Count  Marfgli  in  his 
natural  hiftory  of  the  fea,  examining  thefe 

marine 
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marine  produdions,  difcovered  fomethirig' 
like  flowers  in  coral :  the  novelty  of  the 
thing  excited  the  curiofity  of  others  to  exa¬ 
mine  this  matter  with  more  accuracy  ;  a- 
mong  thofe  M.  P eyjjonel,  a  learned  and  emi¬ 
nent  Botanifl  of  Marjeilks ,  applied  himfelf 
more  particularly  to  the  ftudy  and  difcovery 
of  the  true  nature  of  coral ,  and  all  other 
marine  produdions  of  the  fame  tribe.  Ill 
the  courfe  of  his  inquiries  he  difcovered, 
that  coral ,  and  all  the  other  hitherto  reputed 
marine  plants,  were  the  work  of  a  certain 
fea  infed,  not  unlike  the  uriica  marina , 
which  like  many  land  infeds,  fabric  and 
make  lodgements  for  themfelves  and  their 
young. 

Coral  therefore  and  all  of  the  fame  tribe 
may  be  properly  confidered  as  an  affemblage 
of  fhells,  each  of  which  contains  its  little 
animal,  as  all  other  fhells  are  known  to 
contain  theirs.  M.  Peyfjonel  further  adds* 
that  what  Count  Marfigli  took  for  flowers  of 
coral,  were  in  reality  the  paws  of  the  little 
infed,  which  he  employs  to  catch  other 
animals  for  its  food,  to  defend  itfelf  from 
others,  and  probably  for  more  ufes  than  we 
know.  M.  P ejJjojiel  addreffed  thefe  obfer- 
vations  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  1727,  af- 
furing  them  he  had  often  verified  the  fame 
in  his  voyages  to  the  coaft  of  Africa ,  where 
the  greatefl;  coral  fifhery  known  is, 

M.  Reau- 
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M.  Reaumur  had  no  fooner  read  M.  (rRcyf- 
fonel* s  memoir  than  he  flood  up  for  the  ve¬ 
getable  nature  of  coral,  and  all  of  the  fame 
tribe.  He  tells  us  that  by  order  of  the  Court, 
the  Intendant  of  Marfeilles  fent  fome  coral 
frefh  taken  out  of  the  fea  in  fome  of  its  own 
element,  fea- water  -9  and  in  order  to  have  its 
rind  on,  fent  it  on  men’s  fhoulders  to  6 'Paris , 
where  when  examined,  it  viflblv  appeared 
to  be  compofed  of  two  diftindt  fubftances, 
the  exterior  or  cortical  part  was  both  fofter 
and  paler  than  the  inner  part.  This  cortical 
part  M.  de  Reaumur  thinks  might  be  left  in 
the  peaceable  poffeflion  of  its  vegetable  na¬ 
ture ,  whatever  becomes  of  the  inner  part,  nor 
does  he  fee  more  abfurdity  in  a  ftony  fub- 
ftance’s  having  a  vegetable  covering,  than  in 
an  animal  fubftance’s  having  a  ftony  cover¬ 
ing,  as  in  all  fhell  fith,  the  more  fo,  as  Count 
Marfigli  difcovered  flowers  in  the  above  ve¬ 
getable  covering  of  coral ,  tho ’  this  new  Jyftem 
fays  he,  would  needs  met  amor phoje  thofe  flowers 
into  infeds. 

M.  Reyjflonel’s  account  of  coral  and  all  o- 
ther  marine  productions  appeared  fo  extraor¬ 
dinary  to  M.  Reaumur ,  that  tho’  he  analyfed 
it  in  1727,  yet  in  refpeCt  to  the  author,  he 
concealed  his  name,  but  adds,  “  how  ex¬ 
traordinary  foever  this  fyftem  may  be,  it 
muft  be  confefled,  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  produce  of  a  luxuriant  imagination, 
Vol.  JIL  K  k  but 
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but  rather  feems  to  be  the  refult  of  reiterated 
obfervation. 

“  This  author,  continues  M.  de  Reaumur , 
takes  notice  that  formerly  the  tibularia  was 
ranged  among  plants,  whereas  it  is  now  con- 
feffed  to  be  compofed  of  a  multitude  of 
tubes,  which  as  to  their  color,  refemble  coral  j 
yet  it  is  known  to  be  the  work  as  well  as  the 
habitation  of  a  fea  infedh  2°.  The  ajlroites 
allowed  to  be  of  the  fame  tribe  with  the 
madrepores ,  is  in  like  manner  an  affemblage 
of  parallel  tubes,  like  the  tubularia ,  with  only 
this  difference,  that  in  the  ajlroites ,  thofe 
tubes  are  divided  into  fegments, which  at  their 
openings  have  a  radiated  appearance,  whence 
its  name.  30.  there  are  others  of  this  tubu¬ 
lated  kind,  which  exteriorly  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  that  fea  infedt  called  fcolopcndra 
marina ,  and  are  thence  called  fcolopendrites . 
4°.  The  bala?ms  likewife  is  one^  of  thofe 
Ihell  fifh,  formerly  taken  for  the  concha  ana- 
tifera .  50.  The  madrepores  refemble  exte¬ 
riorly  the  coral-,  yet  like  the  ajlroites,  they 
have  their  pores,  its  true,  not  fo  near  each 
other,  tho'  they  are  diveded  into  fegments 
like  them.  If  therefore,  continues  the  author 
(*P eyjjonel ) ,  the  tubularia ,  ajlroites,  and  balanus 
are  the  work  of  a  fea  infedt,  there  is  a  very 
ftrong  prefumption  that  coral \  the  7Jiadrepo- 
res,  and  all  of  the  fame  tribe  are  no 
lefs  the  work  of  fome  fea  infedt.  6^.  Thofe 

pre- 
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pretended  flowers  of  coral  are  likewife  ob- 
fervable  in  the  madrepores ,  and  in  all  other 
marine  produ&ions  of  the  fame  tribe  ;  but 
in  reality  they  are  no  more  than  the  horns 
and  paws  of  thofe  infeds,  which  expand 
themfelves  in  thofe  little  cells  which  they 
inhabit,  and  which  were  heretofore  taken  for 
\ papilla ,  obferved  gradually  to  fweli  and  ex¬ 
pand  themfelves. 

M.  Teyjfonel  afiirms,  he  has  feen  fome  of 
thofe  horns  rife,  fome  fall,  others  to  expand, 
and  others  to  clofe  themfelves,  if  the  water 
they  were  in  was  any  way  difturbed,  all 
which  flowers*were  never  before  known  to  do, 

70.  It  is  a  known  fad  that  coral ,  the  ma¬ 
drepores,  &c.  will  at  any  hour  or  feafon  of 
the  year  put  on  the  above  appearance  of 
flowers,  whereas  it  is  known  that  all  other 
plants  have  their  proper  feafon  to  flower  in. 
8Q.  As  to  the  milky  liquor  obferved  to  fall 
from  thofe  pretended  flowers  of  coral ,  and 
which  has  been  fuppofed  to  contain  the  feed, 
or  what  is  analogous  to  feed,  what  produces 
coral ,  this  milky  liquor  appears  to  have  a 
greater  analogy  with  the  milt  or  fpawn  of 
fifh.  ' 

Laftly,  when  the  cortical  part  of  coral  is 
differed  to  putrefy,  it  exhales  the  odor  of 
putrid  fijfh,  and  what  is  ftill  more,  by  its 
analyfis  yields  the  fame  principles  that  all 
animal  fubftances  do.  Thisobfervation  alone 

K  k  2  fliou’d 
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fhou’d  induce  us  to  confider^ll  thofe  marine 
produ&ions  the  work  of  fome  animal.” 

Notwithftanding  the  force  and  juftnefs  of 
all  thefe  obfervations  and  reafonings,  not- 
withftanding  there  appeared  all  the  reafon 
in  the  world  to  believe  coral ,  and  all  of  the 
fame  tribe,  the  work  of  fome  infeCt,  yet 
Count  Marfigli* s  opinion  prevailed  univer- 
fally,  (fo  hard  is  it  to  {hake  off  prejudices 
once  imbibed),  and  wou’d  probably  {till  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  fo,  had  not  M.  de  jfuJJicu  the 
younger  the  fortune  to  difcover  thofe  very 
infeCts  in  queftion.  He  confeff^  this  diverli- 
ty  of  opinions,  concerning  thofe  marine  pro¬ 
ductions,  not  only  raifed  his  curiofity,  but 
urged  him  likewife  to  the  difeovery  of  the 
truth  of  this  matter  ;  he  accordingly  tells 
us,  that  in  September  1741  he  went  to  the 
weftern  coaft  of  Normandy,  to  inveftigate  the 
nature  of  thofe  marine  productions,  and 
having  provided  himfelf  with  the  neceffary 
glafs  veffels  to  make  his  experiments  in,  the 
flrft  of  thofe  marine  productions  he  tried  this 
way  was  the  fucus  manum  refer ens  Inft .  R.  H. 
Tournef  in  fome  time  after  he  had  put  this 
with  fome  of  the  fea  water  into  the  glafs 
veifel,  he  began  to  perceive  feveral  fmall 
cylindrical  bodies,  beginning  to  expand  them- 
felves.  Thro’  each  expanlion  appeared  a 
white,  tranfparent,  cylindrical,  hollow  body, 
which  when  it  arofe  to  the  height  of  3  \  lines, 

refembled 
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refemblcd  a  tower  *,  terminated  by  8  fmall 
fpires,  which  upon  the  leaft  thing  touching 
'them,  or  even  difturbing  the  water  they  were 
in,  wou’d  prefently  contradt  themfelves,  and 
wou’d  after  appear  like  fo  many  round  turrets. 

M.  de  JuJJieu  made  the  fame  experiment 
with  the  adianthum  anreum  marinum ,  which 
is  a  compages  of  cylindrical  tubes,  joined 
together  like  fo  many  reeds,  affixed  fome- 
times  to  an  oyfter  fhell,  at  other  times  to  a 
rock.  All  thofe  tubes  are  clofed  at  the  top 
with  opake  bodies,  of  a  deep  red  color.  The 
remainder  of  their  bodies  were  filled  with  a 
redifh  liquor.  When  this  was  put  into  the 
glafs  veflel  with  fome  of  the  fea- water,  the 
fame  opake  body,  which  clofed  the  above 
tube,  was  feen  to  raife  itfelf,  like  a  fpherical 
red  head,  wThich  infenfibly  expanded  itfelf. 
In  this  expanfive  ftate,  feveral  long,  flender 
white  horns  were  manifeftly  vifible,  like 
thofe  of  th e  polypus,  (an  aquatic  infedt  lately 
difcovered  by  M.  Tremble ),  which  wou’d  re¬ 
tire  and  hide  themfelves  within  their  re- 
fpedtive  cells,  the  inftant  they  were  taken 
out  of  the  water,  or  even  before,  if  the 
Yrater  they  w^ere  in  wras  any  way  difturbed, 
or  they  themfelves  were  in  the  leaft  touched 
or  molefted,  and  when  the  water  thefe  in¬ 
fedt  s  were  in  was  fuffered  to  putrefy,  and 
which  would  happen  in  three  or  four  days, 

See  PI.  viii.  fig.  i,  2,  3, 
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ihefe  polypus's  wou’d  then  quit  their  cells, 
and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel,  expand¬ 
ed  and  to  all  appearance  dead,  which  plain¬ 
ly  evinces  they  were  not  immovably  affix’d 
to  their  cells ;  thefe  polypus's  appeared  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fizes,  the  trunk  of  fome  appeared  3 
lines  long  by  2  broad,  and  viewed  thro’  a  mi- 
crofcope,  they  appeared  like  whitifh  worms  ; 
by  their  lower  parts,  they  appeared  lightly 
affixed  to  the  bottom  of  their  cells,  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  their  bodies  was  a  little  dilated,  and 
their  upper  parts,  fuppofed  to  be  their  head, 
were  armed  with  10  white,  flender  horns, 
which  formed  tbemfelves  into  the  fhape  of 
a  tundifh.  Whoever  wou’d  fee  thefe  infe&s 
intire,  all  that  is  neceflary  is  to  lay  open  any 
of  their  cells ;  by  this  means  the  whole  ani¬ 
mal  will  appear  in  its  natural  form. 

The  3d  marine  production  M,  de  KJujJieu 
examined  was  the  porus  cervmus  of  lmperatusy 
the  alga  marina ,  platyceros  poroja  of  Baubiny 
which  was  was  hitherto  taken  for  a  plant. 

The  4th  was  the  madrepora  arenoja  angli - 
ca  of  Ray ,  both  which  like  the  former,  were 
found  to  contain  the  fame  kind  of  infects, 
which  from  the  number  of  horns  they  ap¬ 
pear’d  to  have,  may  properly  be  called 
polypus's . 

Tho’  M.  de  Juflieu  from  the  above  ex¬ 
periments  was  fatisfied  as  to  himfelf,  that 
thofe  marine  productions,  which  hitherto 
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pafTed  for  plants,  were  the  work  as  well  as 
the  habitation  of  an  infect  or  animal,  yet  he 
judged  it  proper  to  verify  the  fame,  before 
he  would  venture  to  publifh  any  account  of 
them  ;  accordingly  he  returned  in  April  1 742, 
and  fpent  the  moll:  part  of  the  September 
following  on  the  Coafts  of  Normandy ,  where 
to  his  intire  fatisfadion  he  verified  the  above 
experiments. 

Not  only  the  prefent  age,  but  even  the 
lateft  pofterity  muft  retain  a  grateful  fenfe 
of  the  pains  and  trouble  M.  de  JuJfieu  has 
taken  to  fet  this  point  of  natural  hiftory  in 
its  fulled  light,  whereby  he  has  put  it  beyond 
all  manner  of  doubt, that  what  were  hither¬ 
to  taken  for  marine  plants,  are  no  more 
than  the  work  of  fo  many  fea  infetts,  a  lodge¬ 
ment  for  themfelves  and  their  young. 

Chancelagua  an  American  Tlant.  1707. 

This  plant  is  a  fpecies  of  the  wild  cento- 
ry,  it  grow-s  in  New  Spain ,  but  in  greater 
plenty  about  Tanama.  In  all  fuch  diforders 
as  require  a  copious  difcharge  by  the  emu- 
netories  of  the  fkin,  it  is  reputed  to  be  of 
lingular  fervice,  of  courfe  in  pleurilles,  ca¬ 
tarrhs,  rheumatifms,  and  in  all  fevers  of  the 
lymphatic  kind,  when  there  is  no  inflam¬ 
mation  or  great  heat.  It  has  likewife  been 
obferved  to  be  of  fervice  in  agues  and  in  the 

humoral 
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Immoral  gout,  but  would  be  improper  in  an 
inflammatory  or  tophaceous  gout. 

The  manner  of  ufing  it  is  in  infufion.  A 
dram,  and  fometimes  2  drams  of  the  tops 
cut  fmall  and  infufed  in  a  good  water  glafs 
of  boiling  water  is  fufficient  for  a  dofe.  The 
veffel  Ihou’d  be  covered  for  half  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  It  is  given  to  the  patient  as  warm  as 
he  can  take  it,  covering  him  after  in  order 
to  raife  a  fvveat.  Any  cordial  julep  for  the 
fame  intention  may  be  added,  to  render  it 
more  palatable  to  the  patient. 

The  Indians  have  had  long  experience 
of  the  virtues  of  this  plant,  which  they 
carefully  concealed  from  their  fever£  tajk - 
maflers .  The  cruel  treatment  thofe  poor  crea¬ 
tures  daily  meet  with  will  never  entitle  the 
Spaniards  to  their  affedtion. 

M.  Tas  DoCtor  of  the  univerfity  of  Mont¬ 
pelier  received  the  above  account  of  this  plant 
from  his  correfpondent  in  the  weft  Indies . 
He  adds  that  he  does  not  doubt  but  it  will 
one  day  become  of  as  general  ufe  as  the 
cortex . 


Of  yap  an  earth .  1709. 

i  v  i 

The  natural  hiitory  of  Catechu ,  or  what 
goes  under  the  name  of  japan  earth  is  but 
imperfectly  known.  Some  travellers  pretend 
it  is  a  kind  of  earth  found  in  Japan ,  but 
were  it  an  earth,  it  would  not  intirely  diftolve 

in 
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in  either  fpirits  of  wine  of  water*  as  it  is 
known  to  do  ;  others,  and  with  more  pro¬ 
bability  fay,  it  is  an  infp'iffated  juice,  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  plant  of  the  fame  name  ; 
others  will  have  it  to  be  a  concreted  juice* 
had  from  feveral  aftringent  plants  ;  laftly, 
others  pretend  it  is  obtained  from  the 
fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  fame  name,  that  grows 
in  the  ifland  Sumatra ,  and  is  carried  from 
thence  to  Japan. 

M.  Boulduc  diffolved  4  ounces  of  Japan- 
earth  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water,  and 
after  it  had  been  filterated  and  evaporated, 
as  in  the  ufual  way  of  making  extracts,  he 
had  2  ounces,  3  drams  of  an  extradt,  which 
differed  in  fmoothnefs  only  on  the  palate, 
from  what  is  imported  ;  for  all  it  loft  was  ' 
the  earthy  ufelefs  parts ;  the  refiduwn  weigh¬ 
ed  1  ounce,  which  yielded  to  fpirits  of  wine 

5  drams  of  an  extradt :  he  diflblved  the  like 
quantity  in  fpirits  of  wine,  he  had  2  ounces 

6  drams  of  a  beautiful  extradt,  more  fapo- 
naceous  than  the  former,  but  more  harfh 
and  difagreeable  on  the  palate  ;  from  the  9 
remaining  drams  with  -water  he  got  5  drams 
of  a  harfh,  difagreeable  extradt. 

From  thefe  analyses,  M.  Boulduc  thinks 
that  Japan-earth  requires  no  preparation, 
and  if  any  fhou’d  be  thought  neceffary,  wa¬ 
ter  alone  will  purify  it  from  its  earthy  parts  ; 
the  bignefs  of  a  pey  held  in  the  mouth  go- 
Vol.  III.  L  1  mg 
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ing  to  bed  has  been  ferviceable  in  relieving 
a  fore-throat. 

Of  the  good  effcds  of  Tareira  Brava.  1710. 

This  is  the  root  of  the  wild  vine,  which 
grows  in  Brazil.  Pifo^  whofe  natural  hiftory 
of  that  country  was  publilhed  in  1648, 
makes  no  mention  of  it.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  it,  the  brown  and  the  white ;  both 
have  a  bitter  tafte  with  fome  fweetnefs, 
like  that  of  liquorice,  but  without  fmell. 
It  is  much  celebrated  among  the  Portugueje 
as  an  alexipharmic.  M.  Geoffroy  has  often 
tried  it  in  nephritic  colics,  wherein  he  fays, 
it  fcarce  ever  failed  him  :  he  alfo  thinks  it 
ferviceable  in  ulcers,  both  of  the  kidnies  and 
bladder  as  a  cleanfer.  He  gave  it  to  one, 
who  had  an  ulcer  in  his  kidnies  with  great 
fuccefs  *  he  adds,  towards  the  end  of  the 
cure  fome  drops  of  the  balfam  of  capivy ,  and 
he  conjectures  from  analogy ,  that  it  wou’d 
be  as  good,  as  an  incider  in  a  humoral  afth- 
ma,  which  is  known  to  proceed  from  a  thick 
flegm,  fluffing  the  bronchia  and  pulmonary 
veflels,  and  on  that  account  it  muft  like- 
wife  be  good  in  a  jaundice,  which  proceeds 
from  a  thick  bile  •  his  fuccefs  in  both  thefe 
cafes  confirmed  his  conjedure  :  he  gave  it 
to  an  old  man  of  72,  who  was  both  weak 
and  almoft  fufTocated  with  fiegm ,  which  was 
fo  vifcid,  that  he  coud  not  hauke  it  up  -y 

after 
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after  he  had  taken  2. cups  of  an  infufion  of 
this  root  at  half  an  hour's  diftance  from  each 
other,  he  threw  up  fo  great  a  quantity  of 
flcgm^  that  one  might  fay  he  had  rather 
vomited  than  fpit  it  up  ;  he  was  however 
relieved  for  that  time  from  his  afthmatic 
fit.  Fie  gave  it  to  a  woman  afiii&ed  with 
a  bilious  colic,  accompanied  with  an  uni- 
verfal  jaundice,  in  fo  much  that  her  urine 
wou’d  tinge  a  linen  rag  dipped  into  it  :  her 
ftools  were  little  in  quantity,  and  whitifh  ; 
after  fhe  had  been  let  blood,  he  gave  her 
3  cups  of  the  fame  infufion,  at  half  an 
hour’s  diftance  from  each  other  :  foon  after 
taking  the  3d  cup,  fhe  found  eafe  from  her 
colic,  her  bowels  were  opened  foon  after, 
her  ftools  became  highly  bilious,  fhe  made 
water  in  great  plenty,  which  by  degrees  re¬ 
turned  to  its  natural  color  ;  fhe  continued 
taking  the  fame  infufion  every  4  hours,  by 
which  means  fhe  got  fhut  of  both  colic  and 
.jaundice  in  the  fpace  of  24  hours.  When¬ 
ever  fhe  had  any  returns  of  either,  (he  had 
recourfe  to  the  fame  infufion,  which  always 
relieved  her.  The  way  of  ufing  it  is  thus ; 
2  drams  of  this  root  fliced  are  boiled  in  3 
pints  of  water,  reduc’d  to  one,  which  is 
divided  into  3  parts,  and  fweetened  like 
tea,  either  with  fugar,  or  what  is  better, 
fyrup  of  marfh  mallows.  As  a  preventive 
againft  the  gravef,  it  is  given  from  \  %  to  18 

L  1  2  grains, 
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grains  in  powder,  or  24  grains  are  boiled  in 
a  cup  of  water,  wdiich  is  taken  the  firft  8 
days  of  every  month,  fweeteif  d  like  tea. 

A  new  Febrifuge .  1 7 1 1 . 

The  many  trials  M.  Reneaume  has  made 
with  the  Cyprefs  nut ,  or  in  its  place,  with 
our  common  galls,  made  him  look  upon  it 
as  a  very  fafe  and  effectual  febrifuge,  ex¬ 
empt  from  fome  of  the  inconveniencies  of 
the  cortex ,  and  in  fome  things  it  has  the 
advantage  of  the  cortex ;  in  the  firft  place, 
it  is  not  fo  bitter,  nor  does  it  heat  fo  much 
as  the  cortex ,  it  is  given  in  a  lefs  dofe,  nor 
does  it  require  to  be  repeated  fo  often,  laft- 
ly  it  cofls  much  lefs  than  the  cortex ,  a  cir- 
cumftance  well  wrorthy  notice,  efpecially  in 
regard  of  the  poor. 

As  there  are  fome  cafes  where  the  cortex 

»  !  *  * 

is  known  to  fail,  it  might  be  of  lingular 
fervice  to  know  when  to  fubftitiite  this  new 
febrifuge.  M.  Reneaume  thinks  this  new 
febrifuge  may  be  well  fubftituted  in  the  place 
of  the  bark ,  when  the  ague  proceeds  from 
weak,  relaxed  fibres  of  the  ftomach,  and 
bad  digeftion,  always  the  confequence  of 
fuch  relaxed  fibres  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  galls, 
as  being  a  more  powerful  aftringent,  will 
more  effectually  remove  agues  proceeding 
from  fuch  a  caufe  ;  but  when  agues  are 
complicated  with  obftruCtions  in  the  liver, 

when 
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when  the  bile  is  not  fecreted  or  mixed  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  with  the  chyle,  whence 
crudities  in  the  primes  vice ,  the  cortex  has 
then  the  preference  ;  its  bitternefs  will  am¬ 
ply  fupply  the  defedt  of  the  bile,  and  it  will 
have  the  fame  effedt  on  the  chyle,  to  affi- 
milate  its  component  parts,  as  the  bile  is 
fuppofed  to  do. 

Among  others,  who  upon  M.  Reneaume' s 
recommendation  had  tried  this  new  febri - 
Jdge,  M.  Homberg  affirm'd  he  had  often  made 
ufe  of  it  to  very  good  purpofe  ;  however, 
M.  Bouidac  affined,  that  he  gave  it  6  times 
in  both  tertian  and  quartan  agues  to  no 
purpofe  ;  Meffrs.  Lemery  father  and  fon,  and 
M.  Geoffrey  the  elder,  faid  it  often  brought 
pn  a  flux,  and  that  the  ague  thereupon 
turned,  which  cou'd  not  be  removed  after  but 
by  the  cortex ;  they  all  however  are  of  opinion 
that  it  fhou'd  not  be  laid  afide  ;  for  time 
and  a  greater  number  of  experiments  may 
at  laft  find  out  the  particular  cafes,  where 
it  might  prove  ufeful. 

of  the  medical  ufe  of  the  cortex.  17 1 3. 


M.  Reneaume  examines  here  the  feveral 
pafes,  wherein  the  cortex  fhou'd  be  given : 
he  confiders  the  cortex  as  a  bitter,  as  an 
aftringent,  and  as  an  abforbent  or  ftiptic, 
all  fenfible  qualities  of  the  cortex ,  without 
the  help  of  its  analyfs  by  fire ;  as  a  bitter, 

it 
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it  correds  the  four,  acid  juices  in  the  fto-? 
mach  and  inteftines,  as  well  as  in  the  blood  $ 
for  the  bitter  and  acid  are  known  to  com- 
pofe  the  fweet  ;  as  an  abforbent  it  covers 
and  fheaths  thofe  four  juices  in  the  ftomach, 
and  by  that  means  prevents  their  carrying 
their  adion  any  further,  the  coagulating 
our  juices,  which  otherwife  they  wou’d  do, 
whenever  they  abound  in  the  blood  ;  laftly, 
the  cortex  as  an  aftringent,  braces  up  the 
relaxed  fibres  of  the  ftomach,  ftrengthens 
the  coats  of  the  vefiels.  The  cortex  therefore 
as  a  bitter,  warms  the  blood,  accelerates 
the  circulation,  thereby  promotes*  the  fe- 
veral  fecretions,  efpecially  of  the  fkin  ;  the 
medical  ufe  therefore  of  the  cortex  fhou’d  be 
founded  on  thefe  its  known  properties  *, 
when  therefore  the  food,  thro’  the  weaknefs 
of  the  ftomach,  is  ill-digefted,  turns  four, 
and  runs  into  crudities,  and  the  bile  is  either 
weak,  or  not  fecreted  in  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  corred  thofe  acidities,  the  cortex  as 
a  bitter,  will  fupply  the  place  of  the  bile , 
to  aflimilate  the  component  parts  of  the 
chyle,  and  as  an  abforbent  it  will  (heath  and 
obtund  thole  four  juices,  that  too  often 
abound  in  weak  ftomachs,  and  laftly  as  an 
aftringent,  it  will  brace  up  thofe  wxak,  re¬ 
laxed  fibres,  of  courfe  remove  all  fuch  fe¬ 
vers  as  proceed  from  crudities,  lodged  in 
the  primee  vice  the  falutary  effeds  of  the 

cortex 
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cortex  are  not  confined  to  the  primes  vice, 
but  are  carried  further  into  the  blood  ;  as -a 
bitter,  it  difiolves  all  fizy  juices  circulating 
with  it ;  as  an  aftringent,  it  braces  up  the 
coats  of  the  veffels,  redores  their  natural 
tone  and  fpringinefs.  From  fuch  good  cifebts,- 
the  feveral  fecretions  made  from  the  blood 
are  reftored  to  their  natural  date,  the  ob- 
drutiions,  the  natural  confequence  of  a  de- 
fed:  in  the  fecretions,  will  be  removed,  and 
all  fuch  fevers  as  proceed  from  obdrudions 
will  likewife  be  removed  :  the  dow  hedic 
fevers,  which  generally  proceed  from  fome 
inward  ulcer,  wou’d,  M.  Rcneaume  thinks, 
rather  be  increafed  by  the  ufe  of  the  cortex  5 
for  by  bracing  up  the  fibres  of  the  domach, 
it  wou’d  increafe  the  appetite,  and  by  that 
means  too  great  a  fupply  of  chyle  wou’d  be 
daily  carried  into  the  blood,  which  wou’d 
necedarily  add  more  fuel  to  the  ulcer,  and 
thereby  increafe  the  fever. 

M.  Reneaume ,  after  the  example  of  Syden - 
ham,  gave  the  cortex  in  both  hyderic  and 
hypochondriac  cafes,  efpecially  where  the 
paroxyfms  were  regular,  and  with  the  fame 
good  fuccefs ;  he  alfo  gave  it  after  dyfen- 
teries,  to  drengthen  the  tone  of  the  bowels : 
fuch  diforders  of  the  domach,  where  there 
is  no  fever,  are  well  known  to  be  relieved 
by  the  cortex . 


The 
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The  hijlory  of  the  Cortex-tree,  how  it  came  firjl 
to  be  difeovered,  and  who  jirji  introduced  it 
into  Europe .  1738. 

The  cortex  tree  grows  in  great  plenty  on 
the  mountain  cajanuma *  about  2  i  leagues 
fouth  of  Loxa.  It  was  from  thence  the  firft 
bark  brought  to  Europe  came,  and  till  with¬ 
in  thofe  1 5  years,  the  merchant  was  oblig¬ 
ed  to  have  certificates,  that  the  cortex  he 
imported  grew  on  Mount -Cajanuma,  M.  de 
la  Condamine  went  to  the  place  where  this 
tree  grows  ;  he  found  it  had  both  flowers 
and  fruit  the  3d  of  February  1737,  and 
that  it  had  the  fame  in  all  feafons  of  the 
year. 

They  commonly  diftinguifh  3  kinds  of 
this  cortex-tree  ;  the  red,  th z  yellow,  and  the 
white.  Some  pretend  they  only  differ  in  their 
virtues,  the  white  being  good  for  nothing, 
the  red  exceeding  the  yellow  in  its  virtue, 
but  M.  de  la  Condamine  was  allured  by  one 
of  the  natives,  who  fixed  his  habitation  oil 
Mount -Cajanuma,  that  there  is  no  vifible 
difference  between  the  red  and  the  yellow, 
in  either  their  flowers,  leaves,  fruit,  or  bark 
exteriorly,  but  upon  ftripping  the  bark,  the 
yellow  is  obferved  to  be  fofter,  and  not  fo 
high  colored  both  grow  together,  their 
bark  is  indifferently  ftripped,  and  as  it  dries, 
this  difference  becomes  lefs  perceivable  ; 

both 
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both  are  brown  exteriorly,  this  color  being 
the  criterion  to  know  the  beft  cortex  by. 

As  to  the  white,  its  leaves  are  more  round- 
ilh,  and  rougher  than  thofe  of  the  red  and 
yellow,  and  its  flowers,  fruit  and  bark  are* 
by  much  the  whiter. 

The  cortex-tree  grows  fingly  in  the  beft 
fheltered  parts  of  the  mountain,  but  has 
never  been  found  to  grow  on  the  plains, 
nor  is  it  found  even  in  the  mountains  to 
grow  in  clumps,  but  rather  difperfedly  here 
and  there  among  other  trees.  When  it  is 
fuffered  to  come  to  its  full  growth,  it  is 
found  to  be  as  thick  as  a  man’s  body  ;  but  in 
the  general  it  is  not  above  8  or  9  inches  in 
diameter  ;  when  it  is  intirely  ftripped  of  its 
bark,  it  moft  commonly  dies,  all  thofe  trees 
that  were  firft  ftripped,  are  long  fince  dead ; 
formerly  the  thickeft  bark  was  moft  efteem- 
ed,  now  it  is  the  fmalleft  that  is  chofen, 
owing,  as  the  director  of  an  Englifh  fa&ory 
at  Taiiama  informed  M.  de  la  Condamine ,  to 
the  analyfis  of  both,  and  the  experience  of 
the  fuperior  virtues  of  the  one  above  the 
other  ;  probably  it  is  as  much  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  curing  the  thick  bark  thorough¬ 
ly,  that  it  is  fo  much  fallen  into  difrepute  ^ 
for  they  ftrip  this  bark  in  all  feafons  of  the 
year  ;  it  muft  be  thoroughly  well  dried  in 
the  fun  for  many  days,  and  fhou’d  never  be 
made  up  into  bales,  till  all  the  humidity  is 
Vql,  III.  M  m  exhaled  $ 
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exhaled  ;  when  this  is  not  carefully  attend¬ 
ed  to,  the  bark  becomes  mouldy,  and  worm- 
eaten  ;  the  leaves  of  the  cortex- tree  are  flip- 
ported  by  a  fiem,  about  half  an  inch  long  ; 
their  upper  furface  is  of  a  beautiful  deep 
green,  the  under  furface  is  of  a  paler  green, 
and  terminate  in  a  point,  like  the  fpear  ol 
a  lance  ;  the  fummit  of  every  branch  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  bunch  of  flowers,  which  be¬ 
fore  they  are  blown,  are  not  unlike  laven¬ 
der  flowers  ;  when  the  flowers  fall,  the  ca- 
lix  begins  to  fwell  in  fliape  like  an  olive  ; 
as  it  increafes,  it  becomes  a  fruit,  lodged  in 
two  pods,  which  as  the  fruit  ripens,  is  burft 
from  below  upwards,  whence  a  flat,  redifh 
feed  falls.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  this  feed 
on  the  tree,  for  if  one  does  not  watch  the 
inftant  it  is  ripe,  the  leaft  agitation  of  the 
air  difperfes  it,  as  it  is  fo  very  fmall,  fome 
not  being  half  a  line  in  diameter.  See  Plate 
IX. 

The  medicinal  ufe  of  the  bark  was  long 
known  to  the  natives,  before  the  Spaniards 
difcovered  it,  owing  to  their  natural  anti¬ 
pathy  to  thefe  their  fevere  tafk-makers ;  the 
manner  they  gave  it  was  in  infufion.  But 
even  after  the  Spaniards  of  Loxa  had  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  its  virtues,  the  reft  of 
the  world  were  ft  rangers  to  thofe  great  vir¬ 
tues  :  how  it  come  to  be  known  out  of 
Loxa,  was  thus  : 

•  1  _  ' 
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In  1638,  the  Countefs  of  Chinchon ,  the  Vice¬ 
roy  of  Peru's  lady,  had  been  long  afflicted 
with  an  ague,  which  baffled  all  the  reme¬ 
dies  file  had  hitherto  taken  :  this  coining  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Corregidor  of  Loxa , 
a  creature  of  the  Vice-roy  3,  he  Tent  fame 
of  this  bark,  affuring  his  Excellency,  that 
he  wou5d  anfwer  for  the  effect :  the  Lorregi- 
dor  was  called  up  to  Lima ,  to  regulate  the 
dofe  and  prepare  it,  and  after  fome  trials 
made  on  others  in  this  fever,  which  was 
attended  with  fuccefs,  the  Vice-rof  s  lady 
took  it  and  was  cured.  She  in  compaffion 
to  others  afflidted  with  the  ague,  had  a  good 
quantity  of  it  prepared,  and  difperfed  it 
herfelf,  whence  it  was  called  the  Counters 
powder  ;  but  in  fome  time  after  die  confign- 
ed  that  province  to  the  Jefuits,  who  distri¬ 
buted  it  gratis  •  it  was  then  called  the  Je¬ 
suit' s -powder.  The  Jefuits  of  Lima  took  the 
opportunity  of  their  ^Procurator-General  of 
Lends  coming  to  Europe ,  and  to  Romey  to 
fend  a  quantity  of  this  bark  to  Cardinal  de 
Lugo ,  who  was  of  their  order  ;  by  his  dis¬ 
tributing  it  at  his  own  palace,  it  was  now 
called  the  Cardinal' s  powder,  and  given  gra¬ 
tis  to  the  poor,  but  at  the  weight  of  diver 
to  others  :  it  is  further  reported,  that  the 
above  Frocurator-General ,  as  he  was  travel¬ 
ling  thro5  France  in  his  way  to  Rome,  cured 
Louis  the  XIVth,  then  Dauphin  of  France , 
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of  an  ague. 

When  the  V ice-roy  and  his  lady  return’d 
to  Europe  in  1640,  their  phyfician  Juan  de 
Vega  brought  a  large  quantity  of  this  bark 
with  him  to  Spain .  He  fold  it  at  100  rials 
the  pound  in  Seville  •  *  the  great  reputation 
and  demand  for  this  valuable  drug  conti¬ 
nued,  while  any  of  the  old  trees  of  Mount - 
Cajanuma  cou’d  fupply  it  •  but  when  it  be¬ 
came  fcarce,  and  little  was  to  be  had,  fome 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Loxa ,  confidering  their 
own  profit  only,  mixed  the  bark  of  other 
trees  with  the  cortex  •  the  cheat  was  foon 
difcovered,  in  fo  much,  that  it  now  wou’d 
not  bring  half  a  piajlre  the  pound,  which 
fold  before  at  Panama ,  for  4  and  6  and  for 
1 2  piajlre s  the  pound  at  Seville. 

In  1690,  fome  thoufand  bales  of  it  re¬ 
mained  at  Piura  and  along  the  coaft  of  Payta , 
which  began  the  ruin  of  the  trade  of  Loxa  ^ 
no  body  now  wou’d  take.it  on  board  his  fhip. 
Among  other  kinds  of  bark  which  they  ufed 
to  mix  with  the  cortex ,  was  the  bark  of  the 
nettle -tree  ;  but  cafcarilla  was  the  bark  they 
moftly  mixed  with  it,  of  which  there  is 
great  plenty  in  the  fame  country. 

To  prevent  thole  frauds  and  abufes,  eve¬ 
ry  bale  has  been  of  late  examined  at  Payta , 
before  it  is  fent  to  Panama  ;  but  it  muft  be 
confefied,  notwithftanding  all  this  care,  the 

*  A  Rial  is  computed  to  be  equal  to  ftx-pencc  Englilh- 
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buyer  muft  ftill  depend  on  the  honefty  of 
the  feller,  as  he  is  no  judge  of  the  matter 
himfelf. 

They  difcover  every  day  on  the  mountains 
of  Cajanuma  fome  new  cortex-trees,  and  on 
the  fame  chain  of  mountains  30  leagues 
fouth  eaft  of  Loxa,  which  are  of  late  years 
come  into  repute  :  thofe  who  deal  in  this 
drug,  are  careful  to  conheal  when  they  dif¬ 
cover  any  new  place,  where  this  tree  grows  ; 
they  have  difcovered  fome  very  good  cortex- 
trees  at  Rio-Bamba ,  40  leagues  to  the  north 
of  Loxa ,  and  at  Cuenca ,  ftill  more  to  the 
north  eaft  ;  and  on  the  mountains  of  faen, 
60  leagues  to  the  fouth  eaft  of  Loxa . 

Pjuina  is  the  name  the  old  natives  give  it, 
•how  it  came  to  be  called  quina-quina ,  is  not 
eafy  to  difcover,  unlefs  we  fhou’d  think  they 
meant  the  bark pi  barks ,  the  bark  by  excel¬ 
lence  :  thi$  conjecture  feems  to  be  counte¬ 
nanced  by  their  doubling  feveral  other  names 
of  plants,  as  vira  vira ,  pinco  pir/co ,  Jay  a  Jay  a, 
ntoco  ?noco. 

It  has  happened  to  the  cortex ,  what  has 
happened  to  feveral  other  things,  to  be  of 
little  value  in  the  country  they  grow  in  :  this 
cortex  is  in  no  great  efteem  in  ‘Peru,  they 
are  afraid  to  ufe  it  at  Lima,  more  fo  at 
Jjnitto,  and  at  Loxa,  they  fcarce  ever  ufe  it. 

M.  de  la  Condamwe  gave  fome  he  brought 
frpm  France  to  a  Spanifh  Creol,  at  Puerto 
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Viejo,  about  60  leagues  diftant  from  Loxa , 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guayaquil , 
where  they  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in 
this  fame  bark  j  yet  the  inhabitants  never 
heard  even  the  name  of  this  valuable  drug, 
fo  renowned  all  over  the  reft  of  the  world. 

M.  de  la  Condamine  had  fent  to  him  by 
the  Controller  of  the  cuftoms  of  Vayta,  5 
different  kinds  of  this  cortex  •  one  from  Loxa, 
and  the  others  from  different  places,  parti¬ 
cularly  from  two  places,  where  it  was  lately 
difcovered.  M.  de  Jujjieu  the  younger  made 
feveral  trials  with  each  of  them,  which  were 
attended  with  all  the  defired  effect,  but 
what  is  pretty  extraordinary,  whenever  he 
prefcribed  it,  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  its 
name,  fo  little  credit  has  this  valuable  drug* 
in  its  own  country. 

,  Of  Cafcarilla.  ^7 1 9. 

This  Is  the  bark  of  a  tree  brought  from 
Tern,  it  fo  far  refembles  the  cortex  brought 
from  the  fame  place,  that  fome  call  it  kin- 
kina  fpuria,  urens,  odor  if  era  ;  it  is  the  cortex 
claierij  of  the  (hops,  fo  called  from  its  bit- 

Explanation  of  the  Figure. 

A,  A  branch  of  the  cortex-tree. 

B  B  B,  The  flower  in  various  afpedts. 
b,  A  flower  torn  to  fee  the  pijlillum. 

c  c  c,  Some  buds  not  yet  unfolded. 

D  D  D,  7‘he  fruit  of  the  cortex-tree  in  various  feafons,  fome  ripe, 
others  with  the  feed  fallen. 

E,  The  leaves. 
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ing  quality,  like  e later ium.  Cafcarilla  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  whitifh  pellicle,  which  is  thin, 
infipid  and  wrinkled  in  many  places  :  the 
bark  itfelf  is  of  a  pale  brown  color,  and 
lefs  compact,  and  more  friable  than  the  cor¬ 
tex,  but  more  bitter,  leaving  an  acrimoni¬ 
ous,  and  fome  what  aromatic  tafte  behind  it : 
tho’  the  cafcarilla  refembles  the  cortex ,  as  to 
its  exterior  appearance,  yet  it  differs  greatly 
from  the  cortex ,  as  being  more  bitter  and  acrid, 
and  becoming  almoft  a  cauftic  upon  the 
tongue,  whereas  the  cortex  is  of  a  more  dis¬ 
agreeable  bitter  and  more  Styptic. 

The  cafcarilla  either  warmed  or  burnt, 
cafts  forth  an  aromatic  fmell,  which  the  cor¬ 
tex  does  not,  a  manifeft  proof  that  it  abounds 
with  more  refinous  parts  than  the  cortex. 

M.  Boulduc  analyfed  this  bark.  He  infufed 
an  ounce  of  it  in  Spirits  of  wine,  which 
yielded  him  five  drams  of  a  biting,  aromatic 
and  bitter  extract,  of  a  fine  purple  color.  M. 
Boulduc  never  obtained  fo  much  extradt  from 
any  vegetable  fubftance  in  the  fame  given 
quantity,  an  ounce  of  the  cortex  Scarce  yields 
20  grains  of  an  extradt. 

M.  Fagon  late  Phifician  to  the  King ,  often 
told  M.  B.  that  before  the  cortex  became  fo 
common  in  Paris  as  it  did  after,  that  he 
gave  the  cafcarilla  in  all  agues ,  with  very 
good  fuccefs  ;  for  as  it  abounds  with  more 
refinous  parts  than  the  cortex,  it  on  that  ac¬ 
count 
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count  attenuates  the  fizy  lymph  and  vifcid 
humors,  which  are  always  the  fource  of 
agues..  It  has  bcfides  tliis  advantage  of  the 
cortex ,  a  lefs  quantity  will  do  ;  nor  does  it  re¬ 
quire  to  be  repeated  fo  often  as  the  cortex 
does. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  virtue  of 
all  febrifuges  confifts  in  their  refinous  parts. 
This  was  M.  Fagon  s  opinion,  and  for  that 
reafon,  he  generally  ordered  a  tindure  of  the 
cortex  made  on  brandy,  along  with  its  de- 
codion,  to  reftore  to  it  thofe  refinous  parts 
the  water  cou’d  not  diffolve,  and  thereby 
render  it  fo  much  the  more  effectual  ;  and 
we  find  other  Phyficians  wuth  the  fame  in¬ 
tention  join  with  it  fome  aromatic,  as  radix 
jerpentarice  virgin ,  &c. 

Apimis  an  eminent  phyfician  at  Alt  or f 
feems  to  be  the  firft,  who  employed  an  infu- 
fion  of  cafe  aril  la  in  epidemical  and  catarrhal 
fevers,  and  in  fubftance  in  common  fevers. 
The  great  Stahl  extended  its  ufe  further  ; 
he  gave  it  \rv  plcurijies ,  peripneuviouics ,  and  in 
the  chin-cough ,  from  a  knowledge  of  its  at¬ 
tenuating  and  inciding  quality,  and  in  that 
fenfe,  it  accelerates  the  circulation,  increafes 
perforation,  where  that  is  wanting. 

M.  B.  experienced  its  good  effeds  in  fla¬ 
tulent  colics,  in  hyftcric  and  hypochondriac 
aftedions.  When  the  indication  is  onlv  to 
attenuate  fizy  juices,  the  tindure  wall  then 
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be  the  fitteft,  as  it  contains  the  relinous 
parts ;  but  when  the  intention  is  to  brace  up 
the  relaxed  fibres,  the  cafcarilla  fhould  be  then 
employed  in  fubftance,  in  powder,  as  con¬ 
taining  its  earthy  parts,  in  which  confift  its 
ftiptic  and  aftringent  virtues  ;  in  this  cafe,  it 
has  been  found  ferviceable  in  the  inward 
hemorrhoids ,  efpecially  in flegmatic  habits  .For 
it  not  only  attenuates  the  fizy  lymph,  and 
increafes  perfpiration,  by  which  means  all 
the  fecretions  become  more  regular,  but  as 
an  aftringent,  it  braces  up  the  relaxed  coats 
of  the  hemorrhoidal  veflels,  the  tone  of  the 
veffels  thus  reftored,  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  is 
promoted,  this  effedt  M.  B .  had  more  than 
once  experienced.  But  what  gained  cafca - 
rill  a  the  higheft  repute  of  all  was  the  great 
fuccefs  it  had  in  the  dyfenteries  of  the  year 
1719,  and  that  whether  they  were  attended 
with  a  fever  or  otherwife.  Ipecacuana  loft 
then  almoft  all  its  credit,  whilft  cafcarilla  re¬ 
mained  in  great  vogue.  M.  B .  further  adds, 
that  he  obferved  that  ipecacuana ,  and  moft 
other  vegetable  emetics  leave  a  great  finking 
of  fpirits,  and  a  great  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach  after  them,  but  that  cafcarilla  was 
found  to  reftore  it  foon  to  its  former  ftate 
and  vigor.  Thus  cafcarilla  rivalled  two  of  its 
country  drugs  the  cortex  and  ipecacuana ,.  nor 
is  it  improbable,  but  it  might  have  fome 
Vol.  III.  N  n  -  other 
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other  advantages  over  both  one  and  the 
other. 

Of  our  European  opium .  1712. 

Opium  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  medicines 
we  know  ;  it  however  has  been  obferved  to 
be  attened  with  iome  ill  confequences,  it 
has  thrown  fome  into  lethargies ,  others  into 
deliriums ,  convulfions,  fine  opes. 

'Wl.Boulduc  examined  moft  of  our  European 
fomniferous  plants,  to  fee  if  he  cou’d  find 
fome  among  them,  that  might  have  the  falu- 
tary  efle&s  of  the  Tlfiatzc,  and  be  exempt  from 
thofe  complained  of ;  in  his  refearches  he 
difeovered  that  the  head  and  feed  of  the  pa- 
paver  erraticum ,  and  not  the  flowers,  as  moft 
botanifls  have  hitherto  believed,  are  what  con¬ 
tain  the  fomniferous  virtues  of  this  plant. 
By  the  many  trials  he  made,  he  found  that  an 
extraeft  from  the  above  heads  anfwered  every 
end  of  opium,  but- more  particularly  in  all  re¬ 
bellious  coughs.  4  ounces  of  the  above  heads 
yielded  5  drams  of  a  folid  extradt,  which  may 
be  given  from  2  to  3  or  4  grains  for  a  dofe. 

"The  ill  and  fudden  ejfetts  of  the  cicuta  aquatic  a. 

I7I5* 

M.  Jaugeon  informed  the  academy,  that  3 
German  foldiers  died  fuddenly  after  eating 
of  this  root,  which  they  miftook  for  the  ca¬ 
lamus  aromaticus.  The  ftomach  of  one  of 

them 
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them  was  pierced  quite  thro\  The  ftomachs 
of  the  other  two  were  corroded  only,  and 
full  of  a  frothy  liquor,  the  inteftines  were 
very  little  altered ;  but  the  lungs  and  the 
heart  were  both  flaccid  and  withered,  and 
their  veffels  full  of  a  liquid  blood.  W epjer 
has  no  inftance  of  fuch  an  efledt  of  this  root, 
as  to  kill  thofe  fuddenly,  who  had  eaten 
of  it. 

Of  the  palachine  leaves.  1716. 

Thefe  leaves  grow  on  a  tree  in  the  Louifi- 
ana .  They  are  called  palachine  from  the  Pa- 
laches,  a  people  of  that  country.  Thefe  leaves 
taken  like  tea  are  found  to  purify  the  blood, 
evacuate  the  bile  and  flegm ,  relieve  great 
laflitude,  and  be  ferviceable  in  the  gout  and 
gravel. 

M.  Jaugeon  had  this  account  from  a  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  fhip,  who  came  from  Louiftana ,  and 
who  experienced  their  good  effects  on  him- 
felf.  He  further  added,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  who  before  appeared  of  a 
pale,  wan  complexion,  foon  recovered  upon 
taking  this  tea,  and  acquired  both  a  good 
complexion  and  color. 

-Of  the  root  gin  f eng.  1718. 

This  root  is  highly  efteemed  in  China . 
The  jejuit  mijfionaries  were  the  firft  that 
brought  us  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  a  bifur- 
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cated  root,  not  unlike  the  thighs  of  a  man, 
whence  its  name,  M.  Bourdclin  in  1697  read 
before  the  academy  the  account  he  received 
of  this  root.  The  eafterns  always  accuftom’d 
to  give  marvelous  epithets  to  things,  ftile  it 
the  pure  fpirit  of  the  earth  ;  a  jure  receipt  for 
immortality ,  and  many  fuch  high  encomiums f 
It  firft  came  to  us  from  Platen ,  but  now  we 
have  it  from  Leanton ,  a  province  in  eaftern 
Tartary .  It  grows  no  where  but  in  a  fhade,  and 
under  a  tree  very  like  our  fycamore .  In  this 
memoir  of  M.  Bourdelins  it  was  recommend¬ 
ed  as  a  great  purifier  of  the  blood,  and 
ftrengthener  of  the  ftomach,  to  raife  the 
languid  Spirits,  revive  the  callidum  innatum. 

In  the  lettres  edifiantes  et  curieifes  pub- 
lifhed  in  17 13, 5  there  is  a  letter  of  P ere  Jar- 
tonx  concerning  this  root.  He  there  fays,  that 
he  was  fent  in  1709  by  the  emperor  of  China 
to  lay  down  a  map  of  that  part  of  his  new 
conqueft  of  eaftern  Tartary ,  where  he  faw 
10000  Tartars  gathering  this  root,  the  em¬ 
peror  having  impofed  a  tax  of  two  ounces 
of  this  root  on  every  Tartar.  He  bought 
what  more  they  did  gather  at  the  weight 
of  filver,  which  he  fold  after  at  4  per  cent. 
profit  in  his  own  dominions.  This  fuf- 
ficiently  proves  the  high  value  they  fet  on 
this  root. 

This  father  conjedhires  as  Tartary  and  Ca¬ 
nada  are  nearly  in  the  fame  climate,  this 

root 
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root  might  very  probably  grow  in  the  foreft 
of  Canada .  As  thefe  letters  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Tere  La  fit  an,  miffionary  of  the  fame  order 
at  Saint  St,  Louis  among  the  Iroquois ,  a  man 
naturally  curious  in  botany ,  he  went  herbo¬ 
rizing  in  the  foreft  of  Canada ,  and  after  much 
pains  and  fatigue  he  found  this  root  in  fo 
high  efteem  with  the  Chinefe .  The  Iroquois , 
curious  enough  about  plants,  tho’  no  bo - 
tanifts ,  and  who  long  before  difcovered  the 
virtues  of  it,  call  it  garent-oguen ,  q.  d.  two 
thing's  feparated  like  two  thighs  of  a  ?nan .  Some 
of  the  botanifts  of  the  academy  feemed  to 
doubt  which  of  the  twTo,  the  eaftern  or  wTeft- 
ern  gin- f eng  w'as  the  true  one.  Happily  T. 
Lafitau  came  this  year  to  Tarts,  and  cleared 
up  all  their  doubts,  and  by  the  account  he 
gave  of  it,  it  is  the  fame  that  Tere  Jartoux 
faw  gathered  in  Tart  ary  in  1709.  He  alfo 
confirmed  the  virtues  afcribed  to  it  in  both 
M.  Bour  delin'  s  memoir,  and  the  account 
Tere  Jartoux  fent  of  the  fame. 

It  now  was  known  that  the  academy  was 
before  acquainted  with  both  this  root  and 
its  virtues,  tho’  both  had  been  forgot,  for 
M.  Sarafin  King's  phifician  at  Quebec,  an  able 
botamjl  and  correfpondent  of  the  academy’s, 
fent  a  fpecimen  of  this  root  to  M.  F agon,  then 
profeflor  of  botany  in  the  King's  garden  in 
Taris  fo  early  as  r  704,  he  called  it. ar alia  burnt- 
Us  f ruff u  major  e,  The  Englifh  difcovered  the 

fame 
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fame  root  in  Maryland .  Ray  calls  it  plantula 
marilandica ,  joins  tn  fummo  cauliculo  tends,  quo¬ 
rum  unum  quodque  quinquefariam  dividitur  circa 
margines  jerratis . 

This  is  another  American  plant  of  excel¬ 
lent  virtues  we  arc  obliged  to  the  induftry  of 
thofe  jefuit  mijfionaries  for,  but  there  is  this 
unhappy  circumftance  attending  this  plant, 
that  it  will  not  grow  or  thrive  but  in  forefts, 
and  whenever  it  is  deprived  of  its  fhade,  it 
dies.  M.  de  Jujfieu  attempted  to  raife  it  in 
the  King's  Garden  in  Tarts ,  but  cou’d  not.  M. 
Reneaume  however  thinks  we  may  in  fome 
fenfe  confole  ourfelves,  fince  the  hepatica  no- 
bilis  'Tragi,  an  ufual  plant,  tho’  in  much  lefs 
efteem  than  it  ought  to  be?  is  pofleffed  of  the 
fame  virtues. 

As  this  root  gin-feng  is  found  in  both  fo¬ 
refts  of  Tartary  and  Canada ,  it  may  help  to 
corroborate  the  conjecture  of  thofe,  who  pre¬ 
tend  that  America  was  peopled  by  a  colony 
from  the  north  of  Afia.  Some  future  difeo- 
veries  of  this  kind  may  in  time  fatisfa&orily 
clear  up  this  important  point  of  natural 
hiftory. 

Of  the  apinel root,  1724. 

This  root  was  fo  called  from  M.  Api- 
nel,  a  captain  of  horfe,  who  firft  difco- 
vered  it.  It  is  likewife  called  the  root  a  - 
gainft  ferpents,  it  killing  all  fuch  ferr 

pents 
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pents  as  eat  of  it,  or  even  by  putting  it  into 
their  mouth,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  flick.  When 
one  has  eat  of  it,  or  rubbed  his  hands  and 
feet  with  it,  the  ferpents  will  run  from  him, 
he  may  with  all  impunity  catch  and  handle 
them.  M.  Hauterive  procuror  general  at 
Martinico  has  feen  thefe  effects  from  this  root. 
It  is  likewife  a  great  reftorative,  and  power¬ 
ful  provocative. 

A  new  kind  of  rocket .  ibid. 

M.  Ifnard  difcovered  this  new  kind  of  rock¬ 
et,  he  charaderifes  it  eruca  fupina  alba.  We 
had  before  the  tenuifolia  perennis  flore  albo , 
and  the  latifolia  fativa  alba .  M.  Ifnard  adds 
that  he  had  experienced  the  good  effeds  of 
the  Jyrupus  de  eryfimo  Lobe  Hi  in  relieving  the 
hoarfenefs  of  preachers ,  lawyers ,  chanters ,  &c. 
the  manner  he  employs  it  is  thus.  He  direds 
the  patient  to  drop  4  drops  of  this  fyrup  on 
his  tongue,  fwallowing  them  as  they  drop, 
and  repeating  them  every  4  hours  till  he  finds 
benefit,  or  is  cured.  He  further  adds  that  he 
had  often  cured  an  extindion  of  voice  with 
the  fame  fyrup. 

And  here  occafinally  M.  Boulduc  faid,  he 
had  often  given  an  infufion  of  the  eryfimum 
vulgar e  with  fuccefs,  in  both  a  horfenefs  and 
in  an  extindion  of  voice.The  green  to  a  dram 
ar/d  a  half,  the  dried  herb  to  a  dram,  infufed 
in  two  cups  of  boiling  water,  and  fweetened 

.  •  after 
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after  like  tea.  Lobe  Hus  fays,  pbonajeos  memifily 
turn  junior es ,  turn  cetate  proved#,  qtilbus  fermt 
jam  amijfa  Voce  et  fpiritu ,  limpida  et  fonora 
vox  pauculis  diebns  rijlituta .  In  another  place 
he  fays,  Jyrupus  de  cryfimo  ejfcaciffimus ,  cujus 
beneficio, juveficulas  decennio  raudedine  labor  an* 
tes  percuravi .  ib.  p.  103.  * 

•  Of  fimarouba .  1729. 

It  is  fooner  or  later  the  fate  of  all  thofe 
medicines,  cried  up  for  jpecifics ,  to  fall  into 
difrepute,  which  is  often  more  owing  to  the 
inattention  of  the  prefcriber,  than  to  any 
fault  in  the  medicine  itfelf ;  for  all  pretenders 
to  phific  think  it  is  fufficient  to  find  fome 
circumftances  or  likenefs  in  adiforder,  where¬ 
in  fuch  a  medicine  was  attended  with  fuc- 
cefs  to  prefcribe  it,  never  confidering  that 

*  Thefe  are  not  the  only  inftances  of  the  extraordinary  virtues 
of  our  indigenous  plants,  tho’  their  ufe  is  now  univerfally,  though 
fhamsfully  neglected,  to  give  way  to  thofe  exoticsy  fo  dearly 
purchafed,  and  which  upon  a  fair  trial  are  not  found  to  beany 
way  fuperior  to  our  own  plants.  Thro’  the  lame  fupinenefs  we 
trample  under  foot  and  overlook  many  other  plants  we  call  ufelefs. 
becaufe  we  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  make  the  proper  trials 
with  them,  or  invelligate  their  properties,  whereby  we  m3y  find 
plenty  of  plants  common  in  our  fields,  fully  as  good  for  dying, 
all  our  huffs,  &c.  as  thofe  brought  from  the  Indies.  The  Cbry * 
fanthemum  Jegetum ,  which  is  plenty  enough  in  our  cornfields, 
will  flrike  as  beautiful  a  yellow  as  thofe  brought  from  Louifiana , 
which  by  adding  fome  other  plant  to  it,  might  yield  feveral 
fhades  of  the  fame  color.  M.  de  JuJJteu  difcovered  feveral  other, 
hitherto  reputed  ufelefs  plants ,  that  are  very  capable  of  dying 
huffs.  How  he  came  firft  to  difcover  this,  was  by  the  different 
color  the  plants  gave  the  paper  in  his  herbal. 


diforders 
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diforders  might,  notwithftanding  fome  ex¬ 
terior  refemblance  in  fome  of  their  fymp- 
toms,  be  very  different  in  their  natures,  fo 
that  what  wou’d  relieve  one  time,  might  be 
exceeding  dangerous  at  another  time.  This 
is  no  where  fo  appofite  as  in  the  cafe  of  ipe- 
cacuana ,  which  with  Vifo  never  failed  in  Bra- 
fil,  nor  with  Helvetius  in  France ,  in  the  worfl 
of  dyfenteries  ;  but  what  loft  it  its  reputati¬ 
on  was  the  giving  it  indifcriminately  in  all 
kinds  of  fluxes,  whereas  had  it  been  pru- 
dentlv  adminiftered,  as  the  above  authors 
and  fubfequent  obfervation  had  dire&ed, 
where  there  were  crudities  only  in  the  primes 
vice,  or  obftru&ions  in  the  glands  of  the  bow¬ 
els,  it  would  be  found  fcarce  ever  to  difap- 
point  the  preferiber,  or  fail  of  fuccefs  }  but 
injudicioufly  to  preferibe  it,  where  there  was 
a  fluxus  hepaticus ,  or  in  dyfenteries,  in  con- 
fequence  of  draftic  purgers,  or  phlogiftic  or 
inflammatory  tenfions  of  the  abdomen ,  how 
cou’d  it  otherwife  happen  but  to  mifearry  ? 
but  here  fimarouba  opportunely  comes  to  its 
afliftance. 

In  the  dyfenteries  that  raged  violently  in 
c Paris  in  1718,  the  celebrated  ipecacuana  loft 
all  its  credit,  it  was  obferved  rather  to  ag¬ 
gravate  than  relieve  thofe  who  took  it :  here 
fimarouba  was  of  divine  afliftance,  fcarce 
ever  failing  of  fuccefs  ;  but  there  was  as 
much  circumfpe&ion  here  wanting,  as  in 
Vql.  III.  O  o  the 
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the  adminiftring  ipccacuana  ;  neither  fhou’d 
be  given  indifcriminately,  and  to  every  bo¬ 
dy  ;  for  as  it  is  a  powerful  aftringent,  was 
it  given  before  due  evacuation,  it  wou’d 
infallibly  lock  up  the  enemy,  to  the  no  fmall 
detriment  of  the  patient. 

Diajcorides  makes  mention  of  a  yellowifh 
bark,  both  thick  and  aftringent,  brought 
from  the  eaft,  and  which  they  called  macer  • 
he  fays  it  was  given  in  his  time  for  hemor¬ 
rhages  of  the  nofe  and  mouth,  for  dyfente- 
ries  and  diarrhoeas . 

‘ 'Pliny  likewifc  makes  mention  of  a  bark 
called  macer  or  macir ,  which  was  alfo  brought 
from  the  Indies,  of  a  redifh  color. 

Galen  in  his  account  of  it  agrees  with 
both,  and  adds,  it  is  aromatic . 


It  is  probable  that  Averroes  and  the  other 
Arabian  phificians-  were  acquainted  with 
this  fame  bark,  and  what  travellers  relate 
concerning  this  bark,  agrees  with  thofe  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  ancients,  that  it  was  a  yellow- 
ifb  a/lringent  bark ,  and  good  for  the  dyfentery . 
It  fhou’d  not  therefore  feem  ftrange  to  find 
the  macer  tree  in  America  under  another 
name.  We  know  that  Afia  and  America  have 
feveral  plants  in  common,  which  are  not 
known  in  Europe ,  and  this  may  one  day 
determine,  that  America  was  peopled  by  a 
colony  from  Afia,  See  before  page  286. 
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Chr .  Acofla  calls  it  arbore  de  fanfio  Thome , 
fays  it  refembles  our  elm,  and  affirms  “  that 
there  is  no  medicine,  that  with  more  pro¬ 
priety  merits  the  name  of  Jpecifc  ;  for,  adds 
he,  furely  it  was  an  Angel  from  heaven  that 
firfl:  difeovered  this  tree  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  for  it  is  much  preferable  to  the 
myrobolans ,  to  the  areca  and  corn,  medicines 
fo  long  famous  among  the  Indians  for  the 
dyfentery.” 

The  firfl:  knowledge  we  had  of  it  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  was  in  1713  ;  fome  of  it  was  fent  from 
Cayenne  to  M.  le  Comte  de  Font  char  train,  then 
fecretary  of  ftate,  as  the  bark  of  a  tree,  cal¬ 
led  fmarouba  by  the  natives,  which  they 
employed  with  good  fuccefs  in  both  dyfen- 
teries  and  fluxes. 

M.  Fagon,  the  King’s  firfl  phifician  diftri- 
buted  it  among  the  profeflors  in  the  King’s 
garden,  where  M.  de  Jujfieu  got  fome  of  it, 
which  he  employed  to  very  good  purpofe  in 
the  above  epidemic  dyfentery  of  the  year 
1718;  he  fays  that  from  analogy,  and  con- 
fidering  from  whence  moft  dyfenteries  pro¬ 
ceed,  he  conjectured  that  it  might  be  as 
effectual  to  flop  thofe  exceffes  of  the  men- 
ftrual  difeharges,  women  are  fo  fubjeCt  to 
in  Far  is,  and  which  have  been  attended 
with  fome  bad  confequences,  on  account  of 
the  alum  given  to  flop  them,  nor  was  he  de¬ 
ceived  :  he  has  ever  fince  preferibed  it  with 

O  o  2  fuccefs 
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luccefs  in  both  cafes.  He  orders  2  drams  of 
this  bark  to  be  boiled  in  three  half  pints  of 
water,  reduced  to  a  pint,  which  he  diredts 
to  be  divided  into  3  equal  parts  ;  this  quan¬ 
tity  is  fufficient  for  24  hours  ;  he  prefers 
the  decodlion  before  the  bark  in  lubftance  * 
but  as  there  may  be  fome,  who  cou’d  not 
fo  well  take  the  decodtion,  tho’  it  is  not  dif- 
agreeable  to  take  ;  fo  they  may  take  it  from 
1 2  to  20  grains,  made  up  in  either  a  bolus 
or  in  pills,  every  3  or  4  hours,  as  circum- 
ftances  may  require  ;  it  is  to  be  rafped  as 
tobacco  is,  when  taken  in  fubflance.  He  af- 
fures  that  in  1 5  years  experience  he  found 
the  effedts  of  this  bark  the  fame  in  all  ftub- 
born,  bilious  and  bloody  fluxes,  wdfich  af¬ 
ter  the  3d  or  6th  dofe  of  the  decodtion  were 
flopped,  without  any  pain  or  evacuation, 
either  upwards  or  downwards,  the  urine 
only  became  more  abundant,  and  fome 
woifd  fvveat.  Thofe  who  were  relieved  by 
it  affirm'd,  that  they  perceived  within  them 
fome  kind  of  motion  (fuppofed  to  be  a 
conflidt  between  it  and  the  diforder),  much 
like  what  others  feel  upon  taking  the  cortex , 
when  it  fuddenly  flops  an  ague-fit. 

When  ( imarouba  is  boiled  in  water,  it  is 
feen  to  froth,  and  turn  white  like  milk,  and 
rife  like  milk  going  to  boil ;  but  when  the 
decodtion  is  cold,  it  is  like  pale  fmall-bear. 

From 
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From  its  bitter  tade,  and  its  turning  the 
decodion  white,  we  may  reafonably  infer, 
that  this  bark  contains  a  faline  principle, 
enveloped  in  a  kind  of  balfam,  to  which  is 
owing  that  calmnefs  and  ferenity  of  mind 
patients  feel,  a  fure  prefage  of  its  fpeedy 
and  falutary  effed  ;  it  alfo  checks  aimed 
indantaneoufly  the  blood  mixed  with  the 
ftools,  and  brings  thefe  foon  to  their  natu¬ 
ral  confidence,  and  by  that  means  removes 
the  mod  dubborn  duxes. 

Its  bittern  els  on  the  palate  may  induce 
us  to  exped,  it  will  redore  the  tone  of  the 
fibres  of  the  domach,  and  mend  the  appe¬ 
tite,  as  all  bitters,  and  particularly  the  ror- 
tex,  are  known  to  do. 

Notwithdanding  all  thofe  good  qualities, 
fmarouba  is  found  poflefled  of,  it  wou’d  be 
ridiculous  to  exped,  that  upon  all  occafions, 
and  without  due  preparation,  it  will  be  at¬ 
tended  with  thofe  falutary  effeds  afcribed 
to  it :  there  is  here  as  in  many  fimilar  cafes, 
a  neceflary  circumfpedion  required,  which 
every  pretender  to  phific  is  not  a  judge  of, 
and  for  that  reafon,  the  bed  of  medicines 
are  every  day  obferved  to  mifcarry  in  their 
hands. 

.  *  .. .  i  i  * 

The  analyfis  of  Borage >  1734. 

» 

M.  Boitlduc  took  fome  of  the  decodion  of 
this  plant,  and  evaporated  it  to  the  confif- 

tencp 
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tencc  of  a  fyrup  ;  it  became  very  black,  and 
feemed  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  oily  parts ; 
having  laid  it  by,  it  foon  was  covered  with 
a  thick  fkin,  under  which  were  a  good  deal 
of  fine  cryftals,  blended  with  others  of  an 
irregular  figure  :  the  firft  were  a  true  Jalt - 
pet  re ,  as  appeared  by  every  experiment  made 
v/ith  them  ;  put  on  a  live  coal,  they  flamed, 
as  Jaltpetre  mixed  with  any  fulphurious  mat¬ 
ter  wou’d  :  and  in  effedl,  this  Jaltpetre  was 
covered  with  fome  of  the  oily  matter  of  the 
decodtion  ;  when  a  lixivium  tartari  was  pour¬ 
ed  on  a  folution  of  this  nitre,  it  precipitated 
nothing,  which  is  a  demonfirable  proof,  that 
it  is  a  perfedt  nitre,  fuch  as  is  made  in  all 
our  jaltpetre  works.  What  remained  of  the 
decoction^  after  the  Jaltpetre  had  been  fepa- 
parated,  was  poured  on  quick  lime,  in  order 
to  feparate  the  oily  parts  :  this  reftduum  was 
evaporated  after.  He  had  more  cryftals  of 
nitre,  and  thofe  more  diftindt  and  better 
formed  than  the  firft  ;  and  under  them  a 
good  deal  of  cubic  cryftals ,  a  true  marine  Jalt ; 
for  a  folution  of  this  fait  precipitated  a  fo¬ 
lution  of  filver  in  the  nitrous  acid ,  and  form^ 
ed  inftantly  a  coagulum  with  it,  which  waft¬ 
ed  and  dried  over  the  fire,  became  a  luna 
cornea  •  borage  therefore  contains  both  nitre 
and  a  marine  fait . 

M.  Boulduc  took  here  again  the  refiduum 
of  his  dcco&ion,  and  poured  it  on  new 

wood 
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Wood  afhes,  and  evaporated  it  after  ;  he  had 
here  more  faltpetre  than  in  the  two  former 
procefles,  which  he  conje&ures  was  owing 
to  the  nitrous  acid,  which  ftill  adhered  to  the 
oily  parts,  and  which  it- very  readily  quitted, 
to  join  the  fixed  falts  in  the  afhes. 

M.  Boulduc  willing  to  know  what  falts 
were  contained  in  the  allies  of  this  plant, 
he  had  it  firft  dried  in  the  lhade,  and  cal¬ 
cined  after  :  the  firft  experiment  he  made 
with  its  lixivium  was  with  fyrup  of  violets ; 
he  found  it  fcarce  changed  the  color  ;  he 
after  evaporated  this  lixivium ,  and  in  a  fhort 
time  after  it  had  flood  in  a  cool  place,  he 
found  a  tartarum  vitriolatum ,  in  diftindl  well 
formed  cryftals.  When  he  had  feparated 
thefe  cryftals,  he  fet  the  liquor  to  evaporate, 
and  when  it  was  evaporated  to  near  the  half, 
he  let  it  fettle,  where  he  found  fome  cubic 
cryjlals ,  a  true  marine  fait ,  which  had  ftill 
remained,  notwithftanding  the  great  a&ion 
of  the  fire  during  the  incinneration ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  liquor  turned  now  the  fyrup 
of  violets  into  a  beautiful  emerald  color. 
By  this  procefs  it  evidently  appears,  that 
borage  contains  4  different  falts,  viz.  faltpetre, 
fea-lalt,  vitriolated  tartar,  and  a  fixed  alka¬ 
line  fait  •  the  vitriolated  tartar  did  not  for¬ 
mally  exift  in  the  plant,  the  vitriolic  acid 
in  ‘this  vitriolated  tartar,  was  joined  in  the 
plant  with  the  fulphur  or  inflammable  pr'w- 
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ciple ;  during  the  manner  at  ion,  this  fulphur 
exhales,  and  is  confumed  ;  the  vitriolic  acid 
thus  abandoned,  fcizes  the  fixed  fait  of  the 
plant,  and  with  it  compofes  a  new  fait,  a 
tart  arum  vitriolatum ,  exadly  as  it  is  every 
day  made  in  our  laboratory  with  lixivium 
tartari ,  and  the  fame  vitriolic-acid .  Borage 
is  not  the  only  plant  that  contains  faltpetre. 
Carduus ,  chcrvilc ,  pehtory  of  the  wall,  beets , 
vjild  cucumbers ,  and  many  others  are  known 
to  contain  and  probably  thofe  other 

falts  borage  on  its  analyfis  yielded,  wrere  they 
treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  ufe  of  Toi/gala  Virginiana  in  pleuriftes , 
and  from  analogy  of  the  ufe  of  the  Toly  gal  a 
Vulgaris ,  in  the  fame  dif orders .  1739. 

M.  Tennent  informed  the  academy  in  1738, 
that  he  had  found  the  poly  gal  a  virginiana 
very  ferviceable  in  pleurifies  and  peripneu- 
monus,  in  either  decodion  or  powder  ;  its 
effeds  were  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  cathartic, 
and  fometimes  emetic,  but  he  prevents  the 
two  laft  operations,  by  giving  any  of  the 
teflacea  with  the  powder,  in  fimple  cinna¬ 
mon  water. 

When  the  cafe  is  a  genuine  pleurify,  he 
lets  blood  in  the  beginning,  and  repeats  it 
after,  if  there  is  occafion  ;  but  in  a  nervous 
or  baftard  pleurify,  he  neither  bleeds  nor 
biiuers,  but  depends  on  this  root,  which  he 

affirms 
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a  ffi  ms  fcarce  ever  failed  to  make  a  cure, 
and  that  in  fome  defperate  circumftances  j 
he  prefers  the  decoCtion  before  the  pcftv- 
der. 

Meffrs.  Lemery  and  de  fuffieu  were  ap¬ 
pointed  ?  by  the  Academy  to  make  trials  of 
this  root  :  they  confirm’d  what  M.  Tennent 
had  faid  of  it :  they  obferved,  that  when  it 
was  given  in  infufion,  it  wonderfully  pro¬ 
moted  expectoration. 

From  this  favourable  report  of  the  virtues 
of  the  Indian  polygala ,  it  was  conjeCtured 
the  polygala  vulgaris  C.  B.  might  be  pofleffed 
of  fimilar  virtues.  M.  du  Hamel ,  willing  to 
try  this  European  polygala ,  and  as  this  root 
is  fo  very  fmall,  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  it,  he  employed  the 
whole  plant  with  fuccefs  in  a  violent  pleu- 
rify  and  fpitting  of  blood  :  the  ptifan  was 
made  with  grafs  root,  liquorice  root,  flow¬ 
ers  of  colts-foot,  and  a  good  handful  of  po- 
lygala ,  roots  and  leaves  ;  the  patient  drank 
at  will  to  flake  her  thirft,  which  was  very 
great :  in  the  afternoon  fhe  began  to  ex¬ 
pectorate  freely,  the  pulfe  became  fofter  and 
more  regular  ;  at  night,  fhe  took  fome  fpoon- 
fuls  of  a  fyrup,  made  with  the  fame  poly- 
gala ,  and  in  about  twTo  hours  after,  fhe  fell 
into  fo  profufe  a  fweat,  that  fhe  wet  even 
the  bed  under  her  :  the  next  day,  the  7th 
of  her  illnefs,  fhe  was  almofl  without  a  fe¬ 
ver  or  cough  ;  the  8th  fhe  had  a  flux,  which 

Vol.  III.  P  p  pre- 
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prevented  her  taking  phific  $  but  file  Was 
up  the  9th,  had  her  appetite,  and  was  purg¬ 
ed  the  1 2th,  the  15th  fhe  went  abroad  to 
follow  her  ufual  employment. 

M.  du  Hamel  did  not  find,  that  this  plant 
occafioned  any  naufea ,  much  lefs  did  it  purge, 
as  GeJ'ner  faid  it  did. 

M.  Bouvart ,  who  had  in  1744  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  the  Indian  polygala  given 
him,  to  make  further  trials  of  its  virtues 
in  pleurifies,  confefles  he  was  apprehenfive 
of  its  too  great  heat  and  adion,  as  a  pur¬ 
gative  in  thofe  inflammatory  diforders,  tho’ 
he  was  no  ftranger  to  the  practice  of  giving 
gentle  purgatives  in  pleurifies,  perigneumo- 
nies,  especially  in  the  winter  feafon  :  thefe 
his  fears  made  him  try  it  firfl:  in  dropfical 
cafes,  where  fuch  evacuations  are  both  in¬ 
dicated  and  neceflary.  Accordingly  he  chofe 
a  patient,  that  had  an  univerfal  anafarca , 
and  who  was  befides  dropfical,  fhort-breath- 
ed,  and  had  a  fever  ;  he  ordered  an  ounce 
of  this  root  to  be  boiled  in  a  Tans  pint  of 
water,  reduced  to  the  half ;  the  patient  took 
every  hour  3  fpoonfuls  of  this  infufion  :  he 
made  in  the  day  3  Tar  is  pints  of  urine,  had 
befides  copious  difeharges  by  ftool,  and  when 
M.  Bouvart  vifited  him  in  the  evening,  he 
found  him  in  a  confiderable  fweat,  which 
is  not  common  to  dropfical  people,  efpecially 
in  fo  cold  weather,  as  it  then  was  (January) ; 

the 
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the  patient  complained  of  no  other  incon- 
-venience  from  thofe  large  evacuations  than 
a  little  lafifitude,  which  was  well  over  by  the 
next  morning  ;  hereupon  the  fwelling  of 
his  face  and  hands  fell  greatly,  his  belly  was 
a  good  deal  lefs  and  foft,  his  pulfe  became 
lefs  frequent,  and  his  breathing  lefs  labo¬ 
rious  ;  the  fame  quantity  of  the  infufion 
was  repeated  the  next  morning,  which  was 
attended  with  the  fame  effedl  :  the  evening 
after,  his  breathing  was  fo  free,  that  he  now 
cou’d  lie  on  his  back,  which  he  cou’d  not 
before,  without  being  difturbed  wTith  a  vio¬ 
lent  cough,  his  fever  was  almoft  quite  gone, 
the  lower  extremity  became  of  their  natural 
fhape,  nor  was  there  any  fluctuation  to  be 
felt  in  his  belly  ;  in  7  days  after  he  took  a 
3d  dofe,  which  intirely  took  off  his  fever 
and  fwellings  *,  this  and  fome  other  trials 
made  with  this  root  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
of  its  being  ferviceable  in  dropfies. 

The  dropfy  is  owing  generally  to  fome 
obflrudtion  in  the  vijcera ,  the  lymphatic % 
veffels  are  thereupon  over  diftended,  the 
lymph  oozes  thro’  their  coats,  or  thefe  are 
ruptured  ;  the  true  indication  in  fuch  cafes 
is  to  attenuate  the  obftrudting  lymph,  and 
promote  its  difcharge  by  urine,  or  ftool  *  by 
which  means  what  is  extravafated  will  be 
the  fooner  taken  up  by  the  abforbent  vef¬ 
fels,  tQ  be  evacuated  after  by  the  proper 

Pp  2  out- 
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outlets :  it  was  with  this  view  that  phifi- 
cians  in  all  ages,  have  recommended  diu¬ 
retics,  and  the  ftrongefi  purgatives  in  drop- 
fies.  ^Polygala  Virginian  a  feems,  in  a  more  ef- 
pecial  manner  to  poffefs  both  qualities  j  its 
acrid  and  aromatic  tafte  befpeaks  its  being 
a  powerful  attenuant,  proper  to  incid  the 
fizy  lymph  j  as  a  ftimulating  medicine,  it 
promifes  to  evacuate  the  ftagnating  or  ex- 
travafated  ferum ,  both  by  urine  and  ftool, 
with  this  fingular  property,  that  it  confider- 
ably  abates  the  fever  and  third,  relieves  the 
difficulty  of  breathing,  which  all  other  ftrong 
purgers  are  known  to  increafe. 

But  as  the  chief  virtue  of  this  root  was 
faid  to  be  in  pleurifies,  fo  M.  Bouvart 
made  likewfe  trials  with  it  in  thofe  difor- 
ders ;  the  firft  trial  was  made  on  a  man  of 
50,  who  was  3  days  ill  of  a  pleurify  ;  he 
was  greatly  opprefled,  had  a  (harp  pungent 
pain  in  the  right  fide,  and  a  fevere  cough, 
he  fpit  with  difficulty,  and  wrhat  he  fpit  was 
highly  tinged  with  blood,  his  pulfe  was  hard 
and  quick,  he  complained  of  a  general  laffi- 
tude. 

As  this  man  had  a  rupture,  M.  Bouvart 
ordered  he  fhou'd  take  a  fpoonful  only  ol 
the  infufion  of  this  plant  every  half  hour, 
to  prevent  its  vomiting  him  ;  by  this  means 
the  medicine  purged  him  only,  he  alfo  made 
plenty  of  urine. 


But 
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But  what  is  here  very  extraordinary,  the 
fever,  which  in  all  inflammatory  cafes  is 
obferved  to  return  in  the  evening,  this  root 
not  only  prevented  the  return  of  the  fever, 
but  took  it  off  intirely,  while  at  the  fame 
time  it  emptied  the  patient  confiderably, 
which  all  other  purgatives  are  always  known 
to  increafe  ;  this  is  not  all,  his  breathing 
was  greatly  relieved,  his  expectoration  be¬ 
came  free  and  eafy,  and  his  flitch  was  in¬ 
tirely  removed  ;  this  fame  medicine  was  re¬ 
peated  the  next  day,  it  purged  lefs,  but 
evacuated  plentifully  by  urine,  and  by  the 
6th  day,  his  fever  and  all  other  fymptoms 
difappeared. 

M.  Bouvart  gave  it  to  feveral  others  in 
the  fame  circumftances,  and  always  with  the 
fame  good  effect  nearly. 

M.  Bouvart  conjectures,  that  the  virtues 
of  this  Indian  root  in  all  inflammatory  cafes 
is  chiefly  owing  to  its  inciding  qualities,  no 
other  emetic  or  purgative  medicines  are 
known  to  be  attended  with  the  like  fuccefs, 
and  were  they  given  before  previous  and 
copious  bleeding,  they  wou’d  rather  increafe 
than  diminifh  the  fever,  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  &c.  this  is  what  happens,  when  the 
kermes  has  been  given,  before  the  fulnefs  and 
tenfion  of  the  veflels  had  been  previoufly 
taken  off,  by  copious  bleeding,  and  plenty 
of  diluting  draughts  :  it  is  herein  this  exo- 

tic 
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tic  has  fo  confiderably  the  advantage  of  all 
other  purgatives  ;  it  attenuates  the  fizy 
lymph,  and  evacuates  it  after  ;  for  when 
things  feemed  at  the  worft,  about  the  4th 
day,  it  was  found  to  relieve  the  breathing, 
promote  expe&oration,  abate  the  fever  in  a 
moft  furprifmg  fhort  time  :  this  exotic  has 
juftly  that  fpecific  quality  M.  Tewient  afcribes 
to  it,  of  inciding  the  fizy  lymph,  in  fo  much 
that  in  a  few  hours  after  the  patient  has 
taken  it,  he  begins  to  fpit  freely,  and  fome 
have  even  a  kind  of  a  ptyalifm ,  as  if  they 
had  taken  calomel.  The  copious  difcharge  by 
urine,  the  relief  in  the  breathing,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  tinged  fpits,  the  eafe  from  the 
flitch  and  cough,  all  conftant  effedls  of  this 
exotic ,  are  inconteftable  proofs  of  its  adting 
upon  the  blood  and  lymph,  as  a  powerful 
attenuant  and  incider. 

What  further  proves  its  adtion  on  the 
blood  is  that  copious  difcharge  by  urine,  a 
thing  uncommon  wfith  other  purgatives  ;  it 
is  probably  owing  to  this  large  difcharge  by 
urine,  that  the  fever  is  fo  much  abated,  the 
pulfe  fo  calm  in  the  evening,  after  taking 
this  medicine,  while  all  other  purpatives  are 
known  rather  to  increafe  jt. 

M.  ament  confiders  this  attenuating  qua¬ 
lity  as  its  chief  virtue,  M.  Bouvart  herein 
differs  from  him  ;  he  thinks  if  this  plant 
did  not  evacuate  fo  plentifully,  both  by  urine 

and 
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und  ftool,  this  fpecific  inciding  quality  wou’d 
prove  very  detrimental  in  pleurilies,  &c. 
for  fo  powerful  an  attenuant,  by  inciding  the 
ftagnating  lymph,  this  returning  oftener  in 
a  time  given  to  the  common  ftores,  the 
blood,  the  veffels  mull  of  courfe  be  by  that 
means  the  more  diftended,  the  ftitch,  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing,  and  fever  mull  likewife 
be  increafed,  all  which  are  happily  prevent¬ 
ed,  by  its  evacuating  this  ftagnating  lymph, 
in  proportion  as  it  attenuates  and  divides 
it. 

M.  Tennent  confeffes  that  he  was  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  bleeding,  when  the  fe¬ 
ver  increafed,  upon  giving  this  exotic ,  which 
evidently  Ihews,  this  wras  owing  to  a  rare¬ 
faction  of  the  humors,  which  w7ere  not  pro¬ 
perly  carried  off ;  M,  Bouvart  obferved,  that 
when  he  gave  this  plant  in  powder,  it  did 
not  evacuate  the  patient,  and  what  is  more, 
he  then  complained  it  heated  him,  and  in¬ 
creafed  his  fever  ;  and  ever  fince  M.  Bouvart 
gave  it  in  decoction,  which  has  not  been 
obferved  to  have  the  fame  effect. 

M.  Tennent’ s  decoction  M.  Bouvart  thinks 
is  too  ftrong,  he  boiled  3  ounces  in  3  pints 

*  of  wrater,  reduced  to  one  half,  and  ordered 
3  fpoonfuls  every  6  hours.  Bouvart  orders 
the  fame  quantity  every  3  hours,  but  his 

*  There  is  here  force  miitake,  it  fhouid  be  2  pounds  of  water. 

decoction 
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decodion  is  weaker,  an  ounce  boiled  in  a 
“Paris  pint  of  water  reduced  to  one  half, 
tho’  this  decodion  evacuated  fo  powerfully 
with  them  in  winter,  it  does  not  follow  it 
fhou’d  do  fo  in  warmer  weather  ;  and  when 
that  is  the  cafe,  he  thinks  it  fhou’d  be  giv¬ 
en  in  a  much  lefs  quantity,  that  it  may  ad 
as  a  gentle  incider,  and  wou’d  even  advife  a 
bleeding  or  two,  to  prevent  the  rarefadion 
of  the  blood  and  diftention  of  the  veflels. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in 
moft  inflammations  of  the  breaft,  that  hap¬ 
pen  upon  the  fetting  in  of  the  cold-weather, 
emetic  or  emetico-cathartic  draughts  are  not 
only  neceffary,  but  abfolutely  fo  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  to  evacuate  the  great  cacochylia , 
heaped  up  in  the  bowrels  from  excefles  in 
fruit,  <&c.  during  the  autumn,  and  the  di¬ 
minution  of  the  cutaneous  fecretions  at  this 
time  ;  it  is  in  fuch  cafes  the  polygala  vir- 
giniana  will  do  wonders,  while  it  requires  as 
great  circumfpedion  in  its  ufe  in  the  fame 
cafes  in  fummer,  where  the  {kin  is  dry, 
the  pulfe  hard,  and  all  the  juices  as  it  were 
baked  up.  But  when  the  body  is  loaded 
with  crude  indigeftions,  the  copious  dis¬ 
charges  it  promotes,  both  by  ftool  and  urine, 
may  amply  fupply  the  place  of  venefedion 
in  winter  pieuriiies. 

M.  Bouvari  thinks  it  wou’d  anfwer  well 


in 
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in  the  humoral  afthma ,  and  in  many  othef 
lymphatic  diforders. 

M.  Bouvart  concludes,  it  is  pretty  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  M.  Tennent,  who  from  obferv- 
ing  that  this  p  ant  was  a  fpecific  in  the  bite 
of  the  rattle- fake,  and  fo  judicioufiy  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  cure  pleurifies,  never  thought  of 
giving  it  in  the  inflammatory,  or  gouty  rhu- 
matifm,  where  the  blood  drawn  is  like  that 
of  pleuritic  folks,  and  which  is  cured  by 
repeated  bleedings,  as  pleurifies  are  ;  this 
plant  might  therefore  be  there  employed 
with  the  more  confidence  and  lefs  danger, 
as  none  of  the  noble  parts  are  affedled 

Of  Amber.  1700.  3.  5.  42. 

It  has  been  commonly  belie’ved  that  the 
amber,  found  in  the  Dantzick-fea  was  a  gum, 
that  exuded  from  certain  trees  fituated  on 
the  borders  of  that  fea,  where  by  the  colli- 
fion  of  the  waves  and  heat  of  the  fun,  it 
acquired  that  hardnefs  we  find  it  in  ;  but 
M.  C ournefort  in  1700,  received  fome  accounts 
from  Aix  in  Promuce,  that  yellow  amber  was 
found  in  the  mofc  bare  and  barren,  rocks  of 
that  province.  From  this  time  the  academy 

*  Had  M.  Bouvart  feen  M.  Tennent\ s  letter,  concerning  the 
Seneca  t attle-fnake  root,  he  wou’d  have  {pared  this  ceniure  ;  for 
M.  Tennent  not  only  recommends  the  Seneca  fnake-root  in  thofe 
more  acute  difeafes,  but  is  a!ro  fond  or  it  in  the  rheumatifm , 
drof/y  an 6  gout,  in  which  la(t  difeale,  he  lays,  he  has  given  it 
with  fucceis.  See  Edin.  Med.  E/J.  vol.  vi.  p.  377. 
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feemed  inclined  to  confider  amber ,  rather  as 
a  mineral  than  a  vegetable  fubftance,  and 
that  the  amber  found  in  the  Dantzick-Jea  did 
not  fall  into  it  from  trees,  but  was  convey¬ 
ed  thereto  from  fome  fubterraneous  places, 
by  inland  floods. 

M.  Galland  of  the  academy  of  infcripti- 
o-ns,  confirmed  in  1703,  the  accounts  of 
amber  s  being  found  in  Province  ;  for  he 
found  it  on  the  borders  of  the  fea,  near 
JVIarfezlIes ,  where  there  were  no  trees,  of 
courfe  it  muff  have  flown  thro’  the  clifts  of 
the  rocks  of  thofe  rocky,  barren  places. 

In  1705  the  Marquis  de  Bouac,  the  King's 
embaflador  extraordinary  to  the  King  of 
Sweden ,  upon  feeing  fome  fofjil  amber  dug  out 
of  the  grounds  of  M.  Grata ,  poft-mafter- 
general  to  the  King  of  i'ruffia  near  Dantzick , 
which  was  of  the  fame  kind  with  what  is 
found  in  thofe  feas,  began  to  reflect,  that 
this  fubftance  cou'd  not  be  formed  by  the 
froth  of  the  fea,  as  it  was  then  generally 
believed  ;  the  Cardinal ,  Trimate  of  Poland , 
who  was  then  prefent,  advifed  the  confult- 
ing  the  R.  Academy  ;  accordingly  M.  de  Bo - 
nac  wrote  to  know’  their  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  this  matter  ;  the  academy,  always  care¬ 
ful  not  to  pronounce  too  haftily,  before  they 
received  full  information,  fo  as  to  enable 
them  to  determine  the  matter  to  their  fatis- 
facftion,  wrote  to  the  Marquis ,  that  by  all 

the 
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the  accounts  they  had  hitherto  received, 
concerning  amber ,  it  was  more  than  proba¬ 
ble,  that  it  is  a  mineral  fubftance  *,  for  by 
the  accounts  of  people  of  credit,  it  is  found 
in  the  clifts  of  rocks  in  feveral  parts  of 
France ,  it  is  likewife  found  along  the  coaft 
of  Agrigentum,  Catanea  and  Leocata  in  Si~ 
cil\\  in  the  Iflandof  Corfica ,  and  even  about 
Bologna ,  'in  Umbria  and  towards  Ancona ,  pla¬ 
ces  far  diftant  from  the  fea.  They  at  the 
fame  time  reminded  the  Marquis  of  his  fee¬ 
ing  it  dug  out  of  M.  Grata's  grounds,  divi¬ 
ded  from  the  fea,  by  a  large  wood  and  fome 
high  lands,  that  there  are  often  fome  ter- 
reftrial  animals  found  in  it,  which  denotes 
that  it  was  firft  liquid,  and  probably  as  it 
■flowed  thro’  the  clifts  of  the  rocks,  fome  of 
thofe  infe&s  might  light  on  it,  and  be  after 
enveloped  in  it. 

As  to  trees  producing  this  fubftance,  they 
never  received  any  account  of  any  fuch  trees 
being  found  in  Arujfia ,  and  as  to  the  anatyjis 
of  amber ,  tho’  it  does  not  inti  rely  deter¬ 
mine  its  nature,  whether  a  mineral  or  a 
vegetable,  yet  the  oil  of  amber  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  bitumen ,  which  induces  the 
Academy  to  look  upon  amber ,  as  a  bitumen , 
of  courfe  a  mineral.  Ever  fince  this  time 
1705,  amber  has  been  univerfally  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  a  mineral  produftion,  compofed 
of  an  acid  and  a  bitumen  •  for  the  fait  it 
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yields  by  its  nnahfis ,  rments  with  all  alka¬ 
line  falls,  of  courfe  it  is  an  acid.  But  it  has 
not  been  hitherto  determined  what  kind  of 
acid  it  is  ;  fome  faid  it  was  a  vitriolic  acid, 
#  by  reafon  there  were  beds  of  a  vitriolic  ore , 
found  in  the  fame  nlace  where  amber  was 

A  * 

found. 

But  the  difeovery  of  the  nature  of  the 
fait  of  amber  was  referved  for  the  refearches 
of  M.  Bourdelin  ;  he  has  with  indefatigable 
pains  difeovered,  that  the  acid  in  amber  is 
the  marine ,  and  not  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  for  the 
figure  of  the  fait  of  amber  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  fea-falt,  cubes ;  both  have  the  fame 
bitter  tafte  and  fmell,  both  put  on  a  live 
coal,  decrepitate  alike  ;  when  the  oil  of 
vitriol  is  poured  on  both,  they  equally  ex¬ 
hale  the  odor  of  the  marine  acid  ;  a  folulion 
of  jal  fuccini  wall  precipitate  a  folution  of  fi¬ 
ver  in  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  diredtly  as  a  folu¬ 
tion  of  fea-falt  wou’d,  into  a  white  coagulant , 
which  evaporated  after,  becomes  a  luna  cor~ 
nea. 

The  fame  folution  of  fal  fuccini  did  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  folution  of  mercury  ;  the  precipi¬ 
tate  here  is  white  ;  whereas  had  the  acid 
of  amber  been  vitriolic,  the  precipitate  wou  d 
be  yellow,  a  true  turpetum  miner  ale. 

Thefe  twro  experiments  prove  incontefta- 
biy,  that  the  acid  of  amber  is  the  fame  as 
that  of  fca  fait;  for  in  the  frft  place,  it  is 

well 
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well  known,  that  no  other  acid  will  preci¬ 
pitate  a  folution  of  filver  into  a  white  coa- 
guktm ,  which  upon  evaporating  it  after,  be¬ 
comes  a  lima  cornea ,  but  the  marine  acid. 
2°.  It  is  likewile  known,  that  no  other  acid 
will  precipitate  a  folution  of  mercury  in  the 
fpirit  of  nitre  into  a  white  precipitate,  and 
lublime  with  it  after,  but  this  fame  marine 
acid;  the  acid  therefore  in  auber  is  the  ma¬ 
rine,  and  not  the  vitriolic  acid*. 

A  further  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Amber. 

Tho’  amber  has  been  fo  long  known,  and 
fo  long  in  ufe,  both  for  ornament  and  as  a 
medicine,  yet  there  is  no  natural  produc¬ 
tion,  whqfe  nature  and  origin  has  remained 
fo  long  unknown,  and  about  which  there 
has  been  fo  many  various,  and  even  contra¬ 
dictory  opinions.  * 

G± hi  lemon ,  an  ancient  naturalift,  before 
*P liny's  time,  ranged  amber  among  the  fo]]iIst 
and  eftablifhed  two  forts  of  it,  the  one  white , 
the  other  yellow,  and  allured  they  were  ex¬ 
tracted  cut  cf  two  different  mines  in  Scythia . 
6 ’Pliny  who  relates  this  account  of  Philemon , 
deprives  amber  of  its  fojftl  nature ,  and  makes 
it  th z  gum  of  a  tree. 

Diajcorides  calls  it  the  rofin  of  the  poplar- 

*  M.  Pot  has  given  a  curious  let  of  experiments  on  this  An¬ 
gular  fait,  from  which  it  plainly  appears  its  acid  is  eflentialJy  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  3  mineral  acids,  but  approaches  neareft  to  the 
vegetable  acid.  See  Neum .  Cbem.  p.  23 7,  Note  y. 
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tree  ;  in  his  account  of  the  black  poplar-tree, 
he  fays,  “  it  is  reported  that  their  tears  run¬ 
ning  into  the  River  *fo,  condenfe  and  be¬ 
come  what  they  call  amber.”  Moft  of  the 
ancients  were  of  the  fame  opinion,  that 
upon  the  tears  of  poplar-tree's  falling  into  the 
jPtf,  they  there  concreted,  and  fo  became 
amber  ;  for  all  the  tears  of  the  poplar-tree  are 
not  turned  into  amber ,  but  fuch  only  as  fall 
into  the  river,  and  are  there  hardened,  by 
virtue  of  the  cold  water.  But  of  all  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  ancients  about  amber ,  the  Ara¬ 
bians  feem  to  approve  of  that  alone,  which, 
deriving  its  authority  from  the  fable  of  'Phae¬ 
ton's  lifters  being  changed  into  poplar-trees, 
makes  it  to  be  the  tears  of  the  black  poplar  : 
the  truth  of  this  they  aflert  every  where  in 
their  writings  ;  this  mu^h  is  certain,  that 
the  black  poplar-tree  exudes  a  kind  of  gum. 

About  1500  years  after  Pliny,  George  Agri- 
cola,  one  of  the  greateft  naturalifts  cf  his, 
or  of  any  other  age,  reftored  amber  to  its 
joU'ile  J late :  this  author  in  his  treatife  dc 
IN  at  ura  foffilium ,  looks  upon  amber  to  be  a 
mineral  juice,  and  does  not  hefitate  to  range 
it  among  the  bitumens  •  notwithftanding  that 
his  opinion  has  met  with  the  fuffrage  of  moft 
naturalifts  fince  his  time,  yet  there  have 
been  fome  very  late  authors  founding  their 

*  Do£tor  Toihergill  has  a  paper  to  this  purpofe.  Phil.  Trunf. 
abrid.  vol.  x.  pt.  2.  p  77. 

opinion 
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opinion  on  fome  falfe  accounts,  who  wou’d 
ftill  have  this  a  vegetable  fubffance,  and 
pretend  that  amber  is  th e  gum  of  the  poplar- 
tree,  which  by  the  collifion,  &c.  of  the  waves 
of  the  fea  is  fo  prepared,  as  to  become  what 
we  call  amber ,  in  the  fame  manner,  as  gum- 
copal,  (a  gum  of  the  poplar-tree)  is  found 
prepared  in  nearly  the  fame  'manner  at  the 
Antilcs  If  lands,  and  which,  belides  the  great 
refemblance  it  has  to  amber  in  its  color, 
yields  the  fame  principles  by  its  analyfis  as 
amber  does. 

It  wou’d  be  endlcfs  to  relate  the  various 
opinions  of  writers  concerning  the  nature  of 
amber  ;  as  to  what  we  are  told  of  the  King 
of  Pruflia’ s  having  a  convex,  tranfparent 
mirror  made  of  amber ,  among  the  curiolities 
of  his  cabinet,  and  what  Hartman  fays,  of 
mortars  being  made  of  it,  they  merit  no  fort 
of  credit. 

As  to  the  mineral  nature  of  amber ,  Fr. 
Hoffman  has  put  this  matter  beyond  all  man¬ 
ner  of  doubt ;  “  the  earth,”  fays  he,  “  that 
“  rich  ftore-houfe  of  nature ,  contains  in  its 
“  bowels,  not  only  metals,  minerals,  ftones, 
cc  earths,  faits  of  various  kinds,  but  alfo  che- 
“  rifhes  within  its  bofom,  bodies  of  a  ful- 
“  phurious,  undtuous  and  tenacious  fub- 
cc  fiance,  which  pafs  under  the  name  of  bi- 
u  tumens  ;  the  principal  diftiadlion  of  which 
u  is  into  noble  and  ignoble  ;  both  are  of  a  dry 

“  and 
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“  and  liquid  form  :  of  the  noble  kinds  are 
u  ambergrije  and  amber.  ‘ 'Pruffia ,  continues 
“  Hoffman ,  is  the  native  country  of  amber , 
tc  it  is  found  there  in  great  plenty  ;  what 
“  is  found  on  the  fea  fhore  is  wafted  out 
c£  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the  tempef- 
“  tuous  agitations  of  the  waters.” 

“  The  King  of  Triifjia  ordered  fome  years 
“  ago  to  dig,  in  order  to  difeover  thofe  veins 
“  of  amber  ;  the  firft  thing 'they  met  with 
“  was  fand,  and  under  it  &  fir  at  urn  of  white 
“  clay,  under  which  they  found  a  ligneous 
u  ftratum ,  that  feemed  to  be  compared 
“  wood  :  under  this  they  found  in  moft 
cc  places  a  vitriolic  ore ,  which  when  expofed 
“  to  the  air,  was  covered  with  eftlorefcences, 
“  free  from  the  leaft  mixture  of  copper  ; 
“  at  laft  upon  digging  deeper,  they  hit  upon 
u  a  ftratum  of  fand,  out  of  which  they  dug 
cc  up  abundance  of  choice  amber ;  after  the 
cc  fame  manner  they  dig  it  out  of  the  fand 
u  in  the  Mar q:u fate  near  K aft r in,  and  in  the 
u  territories  of  S to /pen  and  DantzkkS 

The  fait  of  amber  has  this  peculiar  to  it- 
felf,  that  it  is  volatile,  tho’  an  acid  ;  all  vo¬ 
latile  falts  befides  are  alkaline ;  all  the  che- 
mifts  and  difpenfatory-writers,  except  Le- 
niery  s  courfe  of  cbemtftry ,  Char  ask  pharma - 
copcea ,  and  the  codex  \ Tariftetfts ,  in  giving  the 
Analysis  of  amber ,  tell  us  that  the  fpirit  comes 
over  firft,  a  fine  oil  after,  a  coarfer  oil  comes 

next, 
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next,  and  the  volatile  fait  laft,  which  fticks 
to  the  fides  of  the  retort ;  thus  Schroder , 
Etmuller  in  his  comments  on  Ludovicits , 
Maurice  and  Fr\  Hoffman.  Boer  have  in  his 
chemiftry,  the  Loudon  and  Edinburgh  difpen- 
fatories  and  others,  make  the  oil  precede 
the  volatile  fait,  which  mu  ft  be  certainly 
owing  to  fome  very  great  inattention,  or  to 
thofe  great  men’s  making  ufe  of  earthen 
veftels,  which  prevented  their  obferving 
what  happens  in  the  analyfis  of  amber .  Cba- 
ras ,  Lemery  and  the  Codex  make  the flegm  or 
fpirit  come  over  firft,  the  volatile  fait  after, 
and  the  oil  laft  of  all. 

If  matter  of  fad  cou’d  ftand  in  need  of 
any  arguments  to  enforce  it,  this  fimple  re- 
fledion  wou’d  fuffice  to  convince  us,  that 
the  volatile  fait  in  the  analyfis  of  amber, 
fhou’d  come  over  immediately  after  the  fpi¬ 
rit,  and  before  the  oil.  It  is  agreed  on  all 
fides,  that  the  fpirit  of  amber  is  no  more 
than  the  laft  portion  of  the  flegm,  which  as 
it  was  coming  over,  had  detached  fome  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  volatile  fait,  as  appears  by  the 
light  impregnation  of  this  fpirit.  Now,  as 
this  flegm  cou’d  detach  fome  of  this 
volatile  fait,  it  thereby  appears  this  volatile 
fait  is  opened,  and  ready  prepared  to  rife, 
and  as  this  fait  is  the  fame  that  came  over 
in  the  flegm,  it  is  more  natural,  as  well  as 
probable,  that  it  follows  immediately  the 

Vol.  III.  R  r  'fpirit 
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fpirit,  and  rifes  before  the  oil,  as  Charas  and 
others  have  obferved,  at  leaft  in  the  five  pro- 
ceffes  of  M.  B  our  delinks  it  always  happened 
fa 
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OF  SOME  OF  THE 

Principal  Mineral  Waters 

o  F 

FRA  NCR. 

EVERY  body  the  leaft  converfant  with 
phifical  writers  muft  know  that  many 
and  noted  cures  have  been  performed  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places,  by  mineral  waters : 
there  is  no  one  medicine  in  all  the  materia 
medica ,  that  has  in  all  ages  of  phific  been 
found  fo  generally  effectual,  or  has  fo  uni- 
verfally  fupported  its  credit,  in  the  removal 
of  the  moft  rebellious  maladies  as  thofe  fa- 
native  draughts,  prepared  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  with  which  bountiful  Nature  has, 
with  a  liberal  hand  fupplied  all  the  different 
regions  of  this  habitable  earth  ;  and  though 
probably  chance  had  herein,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  inftances,  the  greateft  fhare  in 
the  firft  difcovery  of  thofe  healing  fprings, 
and  tho*  their  fuccefs  in  numberlefs  inftan¬ 
ces  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  many  ages,'  yet  it  might  ftill 
be  both  advantageous  and  neceffary  to  in- 

R  r  a  veftigate 
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veftigate  their  native  principles,  the  better 
to  regulate  their  ufe,  and  diftinguifh  the 
cafes,  wherein  they  might  with  greater  prof- 
pect  of  fuccefs  be  recommended,  by  which 
means  their  ufe  may  be  further  extended,  to 
the  removal  of  feveral  chronic  cafes,  they 
were  never  yet  employed  in. 

The  Royal  Academy  was  fo  fenfible  of 
this,  that  foon  after  their  firft  eftablifhment, 
they  dire&ed  analysis  s  to  be  made  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mineral  waters  of  Francs  ;  it  was  pur- 
fuant  to  this  plan  that  M.  du  Clos ,  one.  of 
their  chemifts,  analyfed  moft  of  thofe  waters, 
brought  from  their  feveral  fources  to  Fans , 
in  the  years  1670  and  1671,  and  publifhed 
his  obfervations  and  account  of  them  in 
1675,  m  the  name  of  the  Academy.  The 
Royal  Academy  however  foon  after  their  re- 
eftablifhment  in  1699,  always  attentive  to  the 
improvement  of  natural  knowledge,  directed 
thofe  waters  to  be  examined  a-new,  and  that 
at  their  fources,  with  a  view  to  the  better 
regulating  their  ufes,  and  in  fome  cafes  arti¬ 
ficially  to  imitate  them,  when  they  had 
more  perfe&ly  known  their  natural  proper¬ 
ties,  by  which  means  the  phifician  may  have 
it  in  his  power,  to  fave  the  patient  the  trou¬ 
ble  and  expence,  and  often  the  hazard  too 
frequently  attending  the  going  to  drink  thofe 
waters  at  their  fource.  We  fhall  divide  thofe 
mineral  waters  into  three  claffes. 

I.  Clafs 
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A 

I.  Clafs  will  comprehened  all  the  hot  wa* 
ters. 

II.  Clafs  the  tepid  and  faponaceous  waters. 

III.  Clafs  the  cold,  ferruginous  or  chaly¬ 
beate  waters. 

The  firft  clafs . 

The  'waters  of  Balance,  near  Montpelier.  1699. 

M.  Regis ,  who  went  to  Balaruc  for  the 
recovery  of  his  own  health,  took  that  op¬ 
portunity  to  examine  thofe  waters ;  he  ob- 
ferves  the  vapor  they  conftantly  exhale,  has 
fomewhat  of  the  odor  of  brimftone  ;  to  the 
touch  they  feel  as  hot  as  water  going  to  boil ; 
yet  the  drinker  perceives  no  uneafinefs  from 
them  ;  forrel  leaves  infufed  in  them  remain 
green  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  a  new  egg 
left  in  them  I  of  an  hour  is  no  more  chang¬ 
ed,  than  it  wou’d  be  in  the  time  in  cold 
water. 

Upon  bathing  in  them,  they  raife  fo  great 
a  fweat,  that  one  can  t  flay  above  i  of  an 
hour  in  them  ;  and  when  one  drinks  them, 
the  fkin  feels  foon  after  both  fmooth  and 
un6tuous,  a  manifeft  proof  of  their  fulphur, 
tho’  no  one  hitherto  has  been  able  to  extract 
any  from  them  ;  to  the  tafte  they  feem  brack- 
ifh,  not  unlike  fea-water,  but  not  near  fo 
difagreeable. 
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By  their  analyfts  they  appear  to  contain 
a  volatile  mineral  acid,  quite  difengaged  from 
any  alkali  ;  for  they  turn  a  tin&ure  of  rnarfh- 
mallows  red,  but  after  thefe  waters  had  flood 
expofed  to  the  air  awhile,  or  after  they  had 
been  boiled,  they  wou’jd  make  no  change 
in  the  fame  tindture,  fo  fleeting  is  this  mi¬ 
neral  acid  ;  fea-water,  either  cold  or  warm¬ 
ed  made  no  change  in  the  fame  tin&ure  ; 
the  fediment  they  left  after  evaporation, 
yielded  an  alkaline  fait,  which  fermented 
with  all  acids,  turned  the  above  tin&ure 
green,  but  did  not  effervefee  with  fait  of 
tartar;  half  an  ounce  of  the  fame  fediment 
put  into  a  retort,  placed  in  a  reverberatory 
fire,  yielded  without  any  additament,  in  a 
Very  fhort  time  48  grains  of  a  mild  acid  fpi- 
rit. 

The  method  of  ufing  them  is  this,  pa¬ 
tients  either  bathe  in  them,  or  drink  them 
for  4  days  fucceflively  ;  they  lie  by  for  4 
days  more,  during  which  they  neither  bathe 
nor  drink  them  ;  cuftom  has  eftablifhed  this 
method. 

Of  the  waters  of  St,  Amant  near  Tour  nay. 

1699. 

M,  Boulduc  the  father,  analyfed  thofe  wa¬ 
ters  ;  by  all  the  trials  he  had  made,  he  cou’d 
not  difeover  in  them  either  an  acid  or  al¬ 
kali  ;  this  wou’d  induce  one  to  think  that 

both 
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both  thefe  falts  were  in  an  exad  propor¬ 
tion  ;  they  only  turned  lime  water  milky, 
and  whitened  a  folution  of  lead  in  vinegar  ; 
upon  evaporation  they  left  a  whitifh  kind 
of  earth,  in  the  proportion  of  1 2  grains  to 
the  pound  of  the  water,  which  as  it  dried 
appeared  in  Ihining  fpangles  ;  thefe  1 2  grains 
contained  3  of  marine  fait. 

M.  Mordndj  who  attended  the  King’s  houf- 
hold  troops  in  1743,  took  that  opportunity  to 
examine  thofe  fame  waters,  of  late  become 
famous  for  the  many  noted  cures  they  have 
performed. 

Their  modern  date  is  in  1648,  when  the 
Arch-duke  Leopold ,  then  governor  of  the  Low* 
Countries ,  received  great  benefit  from  them, 
yet  fome  medals  and  ftatues,  found  in  dig¬ 
ging  near  thofe  fprings,  evidently  fhew,  they 
were  well  known  to  the  Romans  ;  the  me¬ 
dals  are  of  Vefpatian  and  Trajan  •  they  found 
likewhfe  a  little  brazen  altar,  which  had  in 
bafs -relief  the  principal  ftory  of  Remus  and 
Ro?nulus  ;  a  little  ftatue  of  the  god  T  an > 
feveral  of  Cupid  and  of  others. 

Thefe  waters  are  fituated  in  a  meadow ; 
the  foil  near  the  fprings  confifts  of  three 
different  ftrata ,  the  uppermoft  is  a  black 
mould,  the  next  is  a  kind  of  marl,  the  un¬ 
der  ftratum  is  a  fine  fand  which  near  the 
fpring  is  moveable  ;  the  upper  Jlratum  vifi- 
bly  contains  metallic  particles,  is  heavy  and 
hard,  and  when  put  into  the  fire,  it  cafts 

forth 
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forth  the  odor  of  brimftone  ;  there  are  found 
under  it  marcafttes ,  that  contain  veins  of  a 
fulphurious  ore. 

There  are  3  fources  of  thefe  waters,  the 
firft  and  fecond  are  manifeftly  fulphurious  ; 
filver  immerfed  in  them  is  foon  tinged  with 
a  yellow  color,  exadtly  as  it  wou’d  be  in  the 
fprings  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  •  their  furface,  es¬ 
pecially  in  calm  weather,  appears  befpan- 
gled,  which  evidently  betrays  their  fulphur  ; 
they  feel  warmer  than  common  water  does 

J 

in  the  hotteft  days  in  July.  M.  Reaumur's 
thermometer  immerfed  in  the  fource  for  ten 
minutes,  raifed  the  mercury  half  a  degree  ; 
they  appear  as  Smooth  on  the  palate,  as  they 
are  limpid  and  tranfparent  to  the  eye,  leav¬ 
ing  a  light  tafte  of  brimftone  behind  ;  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  powder  of  galls,  they  become 
of  a  light  yellow  color,  but  would  not  turn 
the  fyrup  of  violets  green,  nor  did  they  fuf- 
fer  any  change  upon  the  admixture  of  Spirits 
of  wine,  or  vitriol,  or  of  the  tin&ure  of 
turnfol  but  upon  the  admixture  of  lixivium 
tartari ,  they  become  muddy,  of  the  color 
of  turnfol ,  and  let  fall  a  little  fediment. 

What  M.  Boulduc  faid  of  thefe  waters  turn¬ 
ing  lime-water  milky,  and  whitening  vine¬ 
gar  of  lead,  is  common  to  even  fimple  wa¬ 
ters  :  thefe  waters  are  heavier  than  rain, 
and  lighter  than  well-water  ;  tranfported  to 
Valencieme ,  which  is  but  3  leagues  diftant, 

they 
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they  retain  very  little  of  their  fulphurious 
tafte,  and  on  the  5th  day  they  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  differ  from  common  water  ;  8  pounds 
of  thefe  waters  evaporated  in  a  new  earthen 
glazed  pan,  for  the  fpace  of  1 2  hours,  left 
17  grains  of  fediment,  which  upon  exami-  , 
nation,  appeared  to  be  no  more  than  a  fine 
earth  j  it  was  infipid  on  the  palate,  nor  did 
it  betray  any  particles  of  iron,  when  pre- 
fented  to  the  magnet ;  this  fediment  put  in¬ 
to  diftilled  vinegar,  fermented  with  explo- 
fion  ;  a  feum  arofe,  like  what  all  earthy 
fubftances  are  known  to  throw  up  ;  the  vi¬ 
negar  diffolved  a  part  of  this  fediment,  the 
remainder  dried,  and  examined  by  M.  Geof¬ 
frey ,  was  found  to  contain  the  acid  of  vitriol. 

By  all  the  trials  M.  Morand  cou’d  make 
with  thofe  waters,  or  the  fand  found  in  the 
bottom  of  the  fprings,  he  cou’d  not  difeover 
the  leaft  viftige  of  an  Iron-ore ,  which  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  there  is  a  chalybeate 
fpring  within  fix  yards  of  thofe  fulphurious 
fprings  *  the  2d  fpring  is  more  ftrongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  mineral  ;  tranfported  to 
Valencienne ,  it  retained  its  tafte  for  8  days, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  it  evaporated  as 
of  the  firft,  yielded  24  grains,  which  was 
both  grayer  and  lighter  than  the  above  fedi¬ 
ment. 

This  2d  fpring  which  is  called  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  Arras ,  being  fo  much  ftronger  of  the 
Vol.  III.  S  s  mineral 
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mineral  than  the  firft,  (it  generally  fits  too 
heavy  on  the  ftomach)  the  robuft  only  are 
able  to  drink  it ;  fome  mix  the  2d  with  the 
1  ft  ;  others  begin  with  the  ift  and  end  with 
the  2d  fource.  From  M.  Morand's  own  ex¬ 
perience  of  their  efteefts.  he  thinks  them  cool¬ 
ing,  diuretic  and  aperitive  ;  their  chief  vir¬ 
tue  is  in  the  gravel,  and  all  diforders  of  the 
kidnies.  M.  Morand  excepts  an  ulcer  of 
the  kidnies,  as  he  had  obferved  they  rather 
exafperated  than  relieved  it ;  and  as  to  their 
curing  cancers,  king’s-evil,  old  gleets,  ftub- 
born  tetters,  &c.  as  is  vaunted,  he  doubts 
they  will  not  anfvver  ;  he  was  an  eye  wit- 
nefs  of  their  being  taken  to  very  little  pur- 
pofe  in  moft  of  thofe  cafes. 

The  above  chalybeate  fpring  was  not 
difeovered  till  1720  5  the  foil  about  it  is  of 
an  ochcry  color  ;  the  water  leaves  a  ftiptic 
tafte  on  the  tongue  ;  mixed  with  the  pow¬ 
der  of  galls,  it  becomes  of  a  violet  color, 
which  gradually  turns  black  }  upon  boiling 
it  depofits  a  fubtile  yellowifh  earth. 

This  fpring  is  greatly  negle&ed  ;  but  M. 
Morand  thinks  it  may  one  day  come  into 
vogue,  not  doubting  but  that  thofe,  who 
had  not  received  benefit  from  the  fulphuri- 
ous,  may  from  the  chalybeate  fpring. 

Near  thofe  fulphurious  lprings  is  a  mud, 
which  fends  forth  a  fmell  like  that  of  rot¬ 
ten-eggs,  and  that  to  a  good  diftance  :  this 

mud 
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mud  is  no  way  hot,  yet  it  is  in  great  efteem 
with  the  country  people,  For  drying  up  old 
fores  of  the  legs,  and  of  late  to  relieve  wTeak- 
nefles  of  the  joints,  fwellings  and  auchylofes  s 
of  the  fame  ;  they  alfo  apply  it  in  rhumatic 
and  fciatic  achs,  dye. 

M.  Moranci  thinks  the  virtue  of  this  mud 
is  Angularly  beneficial,  in  removing  the  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  tendons  and  nerves,  that 
often  remain  after  the  cure  of  great  wounds  ; 
he  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  an  extraordinary 
inftance  of  this  kind  in  a  Dutchman,  who 
after  a  wound  he  received,  loft  the  intire  . 
ufe  of  his  hand  ;  but  upon  his  applying  this 
mud  for  fome  time,  he  intirely  recovered  the 
ufe  of  it. 

The  proprietors  of  this  mud  are  fo  choice 
of  it,  that  they  will  not  permit  any  of  it  to 
be  taken  away  ;  this  excited  M.  Morand  to 
inveftigate  more  narrowly  the  nature  of  this 
mud  ;  upon  examining  the  environs  of  thofe 
fprings  and  mud,  he  found  they  abounded 
in  fojjil-coal ',  which  every  body  knows  is  a 
kind  of  bitumen ,  highly  impregnated  with 
fulphur.  M.  Morand  conjectures,  that  this 
mud  owes  all  its  medicinal  virtues  to  this 
fofil-coal  •  to  be  fatisfied  in  this  matter,  he 
made  an  artificial  mud  with  fome  of  this 
fofil-coal  and  water ;  he  had  the  fatisfa&ion 
to  find,  that  his  artificial  mud  had  the  fame 
good  effeCi  the  natural  is  known  to  have  ; 
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for  having  applied  it  to  a  tumor  on  the  joint 
of  the  great  toe,  which  was  very  painful, 
and  had  refitted  all  other  toprical  applica¬ 
tions,  it  was  radically  cured  in  17  days 
time,  by  putting  the  foot  two  hours  every 
day  in  it ;  another  with  an  anchylosis  of  the 
knee,  was  in  like  manner  cured  in  3  w7eeks 
time,  by  the  fame  artificial  mud.  A  child 
v/ho  had  an  anchylosis  of  the  elbow,  compli¬ 
cated  with  a  fiftulous  ulcer  was  cured  by  it  $ 
a  4th  whofe  fingers  were  contracted  after  a 
wound  he  received  in  the  hand,  was  fo  far 
relieved  by  it,  as  now  to  be  able  to  itir  his 
fingers. 

What  was  at  firft  but  the  refult  of  con¬ 
jecture  only,  happens  to  be  confirmed 
by  experience  ^  patients  may  now  fubfti- 
tute  this  artificial  mud  to  the  removal  of 
thofe  rebellious  diforders,  the  natural  ful- 
phurious  mud  has  been  fo  long  remarkable 
for,  and  fave  themfelves  both  the  expence 
and  trouble  of  going  fo  far  for  it. 

And  here  M.  Morand  from  analogy  con¬ 
jectures,  that  as  this  artificial  mud  has  been 
found  fo  effectual  to  foften  ancbytojes’s ,  re- 
folve  hard  tumors,  fo  a  ferruginous  mud 
may,  upon  trial  be  found  as  effectual  to 
Itrengthen,  and  brace  up  relaxed,  over-ftrain- 
ed,  or  other  wife  weakened  parts.  Trovident 
Nature  has  every  where,  in  every  ftreet, 
provided  this  artificial  ferruginous  mud ; 
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it  is  only  raifing  the  pavement,  efpecially 
where  the  vvater  is  feen  to  fettle  ;  the  black 
earth,  always  found  there  is  fully  impreg¬ 
nated  with  thofe  ferruginous  particles,  which 
are  conftantly  abraded  and  wore  off  the 
horfes  fhoes,  and  all  wheel-carriages ;  that 
this  earth  abounds  with  particles  of  iron  is 
fufficiently  obvious  from  th e  fron-mo/ds  feen 
on  women’s  linen,  and  the  purple  dye  giv¬ 
en  to  fcarlet  cloth  by  the  ftreet-dirt. 

M.  Morand  has  not  as  yet  made  the  ex¬ 
periment,  but  promifes  when  a  fit  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers  to  communicate  the  fuccefs 
thereof  to  the  Academy  *;  he  here  makes  a 
judicious  remark,  that  we  too  often  defpife, 
and  heedlefsly  trample  under  foot  many 
powerful  medicines,  which  upon  a  fair  trial 
wou’d  be  found  to  the  full  as  beneficial  as 
thofe  dearly  fought  after,  and  want  only 
to  be  brought  from  fome  diftant  place,  and 
coft  dear,  to  bring  them  into  repute. 

The  waters  of  Bourbon .  1 700. 

M.  Geoffroy  the  father,  who  went  for  his 
health  to  drink  thofe  waters,  analyfed  them ; 

*  M.  Mai  aval  has  fince  made  the  experiment ;  he  tell  us, 
that  a  perfon  had  a  fwelled  knee  for  a  year  and  a  half,  which 
refilled  every  other  topic  applied,  fuch  as  emollients,  refolutives, 
the  douche  or  pomp,  &c.  aflifted  by. proper  internal  medicines, 
whereupon  he  advifed  to  apply  this  black  earth ,  which  foon  re¬ 
moved  the  tumor ;  he  further  adds  that  he  has  often  experienced 
the  fuccefs  of  the  fame  earth  in  fprains.  Mem,  cU  Cbirg.  vol.  iii. 
p.  6. 
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at  the  fource  they  are  limpid,  and  a  little 
brackifh  on  the  palate  ;  the  borders  of  the 
fpring  are  always  covered  with  a  kind  of 
fulphurious  matter,  the  mud  in  the  bottom 
is  black  and  of  a  bad  fmell,  they  are  fo  hot, 
that  one  cou’d  not  hold  his  hand  long  in 
them,  without  being  fcalded  ;  they  will 
fcald  a  fowl,  and  boil  eggs,  tho’  not  to  be 
hard,  and  forrcl  leaves  infufed  in  them,  are 
conliderably  altered  in  their  color,  yet  the 
drinker  perceives  no  uneafinefs  from  their 
heat ;  the  fpring  is  covered  every  morning 
with  a  variegated  fcum  ;  the  waters  at  the 
fource  changed  a  tindure  of  turnfol  into  a 
faint  red,  but  the  powder  of  galls  made  no 
change  in  them,  nor  did  a  folution  of  cor- 
roflve  fublimate,  or  of  coperas  or  lime-wa¬ 
ter  difturb  in  the  leaft  their  tranfparency, 
but  fait  of  tartar  formed  a  coagulum  with 
them. 

M.  Bur  let  analysed  thofe  fame  waters  in 
1707  ;  he  found  they  contained  an  alkaline 
fait,  a  marine  fait,  and  a  bitumen  of  the  fame 
nature  of  -petroleum ,  which  is  ever  infepa- 
rable  from  all  fuch  waters,  as  contain  a 
marine  fait.  As  thofe  waters  are  not  pur¬ 
gative,  fome  mix  them  with  the  waters  of 
y ichy,  which  are  confiderably  fo,  and  near 
the  Bourbon  waters.  M.  Burlet  experienced 
the  good  effects  of  the  arcanum  duplicatum 
mixed  with  thofe  waters,  and  what  was  very 
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remarkable,  thofe  who  could  not  be  purged 
with  other  falts  mixed  with  thofe  waters, 
were  effectually  purged  by  the  addition  of 
the  arcanum  duplication.  There  are  3  fources 
of  thofe  waters  ;  they  all  have  been  long  in 
repute  both  for  bathing  and  drinking;  they 
are  found  to  be  powerfully  attenuating,  to 
drive  greatly  by  the  fkin  and  urine  ;  it  is 
therefore  highly  incumbent  on  thofe,  who 
either  bathe  or  drink  them,  to  avoid  the  in¬ 
clemencies  of  the  weather,  efpecially  the 
northerly  winds  ;  the  fpring  feafon  there¬ 
fore  is  by  much  the  beft  time  to  ufe  them  ; 
in  the  after  feafon  or  autumn,  the  weather 
is  generally  more  changeable  and  uncertain. 

Tho’  thofe  waters,  in  common  with  many 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  are  very  proper  to 
diffolve  a  fizy  blood,  and*to  reftore  the  lan¬ 
guid  fpring  of  the  veffels,  yet  it  muft  be  con- 
feffed,  that  the  fuccefs  attending  all  mineral 
waters,  depends  as  much  upon  a  proper 
application  of  them,  as  on  any  inherent  na¬ 
tive  quality  they  may  poffefs ;  for  we  but 
too  often  find,  that  the  beft  medicines  wTe 
know  mifcarry,  nay  often  do  mifchief,  mere- 
ly  by  misjudging  the  Cafe. 
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Of  the  waters  of  Bourbon  Lancy ,  Bourbon  i' ar~ 

chambosUt,  Vichy ,  Neris  in  the  Bourbonois  ; 

Mont  d’ or ,  Ch nudes  argues ,  Bourboule  and 

Evaux  in  Auvergne .  1708. 

All  thefe  waters  contain  the  fame  princi-r 
pies,  but  in  different  proportion,  viz,  a 
Natron ,  or  natural  alkaline  fait,  nearly  re- 
fembling  kelp,  and  a  pittance  of  a  volatile 
fulphur. 

All  thefe  waters  have  been  found  bene¬ 
ficial  in  all  cold,  decayed  conftitutions,  when 
it  was  neceflary  to  invigorate  a  vapid  poor 
blood  ;  to  promote  the  feveral  fecretions ; 
to  reftore  the  fpringinefs  of  the  feveral  orders 
of  veflels ;  but  they  fhould  not  be  indifcri- 
minately  recommended  to  every  body,  nor 
entered  upon  by  any  without  due  preparati¬ 
on,  and  proper  advice  firft  taken. 

M.  Burlet  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  fatal 
confequences  thro’  a  negled  of  the  kind  ; 
a  young  councellor  of  parliament,  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  Prefident  Harlay  to  Vichy  in 
1707,  wantonly  and  without  any  preparati¬ 
on,  drank  the  waters  of  Vichy,  which  foon 
after  threw  him  into  an  incurable  dyfentery, 
of  which  he  foon  after  died. 

An  afthmatic,  who  for  fome  ten  years  be¬ 
fore,  ufed  to  fpit  up  blood,  died  in  7  days 
drinking  them. 

One  pound  of  the  waters  of  Bourbon  Lan¬ 
cy 
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cy  yielded  after  evaporation  12  grains  of  a 
faline  fubftance,-of  which  2  grains  were  earth. 

One  pound  of  the  waters  of  1 Bourbon  I'ar- 
chambant  yielded  30  grains. 

One  pound  of  Vichy  waters  yielded  63 
grains  of  the  fame  fubftance. 

It  is  owing  to  this  greater  quantity  of  fa- 
line  contents  in  .the  waters  of  Vichy ^  that 
they  are  fo  much  more  adive  than  thofe  of 
both  the  Bourbon’s  •  they  are  known  to  fufe 
and  melt  down  the  blood  in  a  very  fhort 
time,  and  very  readily  to  bring  on  a  fever  ; 
wherefore  great  circumfpedion  is  required 
in  their  ufe. 

A  pound  of  the  waters  of  Neris  yielded 
but  8  grains  of  the  fame  faline  fubftance,  -fc 
being  a  fine  earth. 

A  pound  of  the  waters  of  Evaux  contained 
but  7  grains. 

A  pound  of  Mont-d’or  waters  yielded  but 
12  grains. 

A  pound  of  thofe  of  Bourboule  yielded  45 
grains. 

And  a  pound  of  thofe  of  Ch Andes  Aigues 
but  8  grains,  \  being  pure  earth. 

M.  Boulduc  examined  the  waters  of  Bour~ 
bon  in  1729,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  being  ad- 
vifed  to  drink  them  this  year  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health. 

At  the  fource  this  water  is  as  limpid  and 
as  clear  as  rock-water,  without  any  fmell, 
Vol.  III.  T  t  But 
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but  of  a  mixed  tafte,  between  a  lixivial  and 
a  faline  ;  when  this  water  is  fet  either  to 
diftili,  or  evaporate,  a  fine  white  pellicle  is 
foon  formed  on  its  furface,  which  is  ealily 
deftroyed;  but  upon  continuing  the  evapo¬ 
ration,  this  pellicle  becomes  too  heavy  to 
remain  long  fufpended,  fo  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bafon,  in  the  form  of  cubic  cryftals, 
a  genuine  marine  fait.  This  fait  even  before 
evaporation,  manifefted  itfelf,  i c>.  by  its  fa- 
line  tafte  on  the  palate.  2°.  by  precipitating 
a  folution  of  filver  and  jftibliming  it  after,  a 
property  peculiar  only  to  the  marine  acid ; 
and  tho’  this  lalt  feems  to  make  up  two  thirds 
of  the  whole,  yet  from  the  inequality  of  the 
Cryftals,  it  evidently  appeared  this  fedi- 
ment  did  contain  more  than  one  kind  of  fait. 

To  be  certain  of  this,  M.  Boulduc  diffolved 
this  faline  concretion  in  common  diftilled 
water,  evaporated  it.  after  ^  it  yielded  more 
marine  fait  in  fair  cubic  cryftals,  and  after 
theie  were  removed,  the  remaining  folution 
expofed  to  the  air,  foon  after  depofited  fair 
quadrilateral  cryftals,  terminated  at  their 
bafe  by  cryftals  of  the  fame  figure  ;  bit¬ 
ter  firft,  and  foon  after  cool  on  the  tongue, 
which  evidently  prove  them  to  be  a  genuine 
Sal-Glauberi ,  which  Lifter,  and  a  great  many 
others  have  miftakcn  for  nitre ;  the  caule  of 
the  deception  is  this ,  when  this,  as  well  as 
moD  other  mineral  waters  arc  fet  to  evapo¬ 
rate 
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rate  in  the  open  air,  or  by  the  heat  of  the 
lun,  this  Glauber's  fait  is  the  only  diftin- 
guifhable  fait  to  be  feen,  (all  the  other 
lalts  are  covered  with  the  earth  found  in  all 
waters.)  And  as  it  has  fome  faint  refemblance 
in  the  length  of  its  cryftals  to  our  modern 
nitre,  this  was  fufficient  to  impofe  on 
fome  inaccurate  analyfers,  fo  as  to  reckon 
nitre  as  one  of  the  conftituent  falts  of  their 
waters,  whereas  the  truth  is,  our  nitre  is 
never  to  be  found  in  any  mineral  water. 
M.  Lemery  has  inconteftably  proved  that  our 
nitre  is  either  a  vegetable  or  animal  fait, 
which  is  produced  only  on  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  at  leaft  not  further  than  the  fir  ft 
Jtratum  thereof  confequently  can  never 
be  found  in  any  waters,  prepared  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  as  all  mineral  waters 
are.  What  remained  of  the  folution,  after 
removing  the  Glauber's  fait ,  evaporated  over 
a  gentle  fire,  yielded  a  reddifh  pinguous 
fubftance,  which  plainly  manifeftcd  both  a 
lixivial  fait,  and  a  bitumen ,  which  has  hither¬ 
to  been  taken  by  moft  analyjers  of  mineral 
waters  for  a  genuine  fulphur.  This  lixivial 
fait  has  been  likened  by  fome  to  our  Kelp , 
or  fait  of  glaffwort,  but  M.  Boulduc  thinks 
it  rather  refembles  the  natron  of  the  ancients  ; 
to  be  certain  of  this,  he  made  a  folution  of 
of  fome  of  that  earth,  found  about  Smyrna 
and  Epbefus ,  which  as  it  is  employed  in 

T  t  2  thole 

See  Vol.  IV.  Of  nitre. 
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thofe  countries  in  the  manufacture  of  foap, 
muft  be  of  an  alkaline  nature,  and  another 
folution  of  the  alkaline  fait  found  in  thofe 

j 

waters  $  he  faturated  both  folutions  with  the 
vitriolic  acid,  both  yielded  a  Glauber's  fait. 
It  is  obvious  from  this  experiment,  that 
the  alkaline  fait  of  thofe  waters,  is  the 
fame  as  the  matrix  of  marine  fait,  con- 
fequently  thh  alkaline  fait  of  both  the  waters 
and  faid  earths  owe  their  origin  to  fea  hilt, 
and  as  to  the  pretended  fulpbur  of  thofe, 
and  all  other  hitherto  reputed  fulphurious 
waters,  it  is  a  mere  deception,  owing  to 
want  of  accuracy  in  the  obferver,  who  upon 
cafting  fome  of  the  faline  concretion,  ob¬ 
tained  by  evaporation  from  thofe  waters  on 
an  ignited  iron,  efpecially  in  a  dark  place, 
took  the  bluifh  flame,  that  then  appeared  as 
•a  fure  fign  of  thofe  concretions  containing 
fulphur,  the  more  fo  as  he  fancied  it  exhaled 
an  odor,  lomewhat  like  what  exhales  from 
burning  brimftone  ;  but  had  there  been  any 
fulphur  in  thofe  waters,  the  alkaline  fait 
they  evidently  contain  wou’d  prefently  unite 
with  it,  and  thereby  give  thofe  waters  both 
a  rotten  tafte  and  fmell,  not  unlike  what 
exhales  from  a  folution  of  hepar  julphuris  in 
water  ;  but  thofe  waters  have  neither  fuch 
a  tafte  nor  fmell  ;  belides,  had  there  been 
any  fuch  fulphur  in  thofe  waters,  upon  ad¬ 
ding  oil  of  vitriol  to  them,  this  fulphur 

wou’d 
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would  precipitate  ;  the  vitriolic  acid  being 
the  moil  powerful  acid  we  know,  wou’d 
prefently  detach  this  fulphur  from  its  alka¬ 
line  fait,  and  upon  joining  it,  the  fulphur 
woif  d  precipitate  and  be  found  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  veflel,  in  its  own  genuine  form  ; 
but  no  fuch  precipitation  ever  happens  upon 
the  admixture  of  any  acid  with  thofe  waters ; 
confequently  thofe  waters  do  not  naturally 
contain  any  fulphur  :  But  what  is  more 
probable  is  this  ;  thofe  and  all  other  waters 
that  contain  fea-falt,  which  is  known  to  be 
bituminous  in  its  nature,  bring  along  with 
them  a  bitumen ,  hitherto  taken  by  many  for 
fulphur  ;  this  bitumen  is  kept  ever  after  in 
a  diffolved  ftate  by  the  alkaline  fait,  indis¬ 
putably  contained  in  thofe  and  all  other 
mineral  waters,  and  on  that  account,  this 
bitumen  is  never  found  floating  on  the  furface 
of  the  water,  but  is  always  kept  intimately 
blended  both  with  the  water  and  all  its  fa- 
line  contents. 

That  there  is  a  bitumen  contained  in  all  mi¬ 
neral  waters  will  evidently  appear  by  pour¬ 
ing  fpirits  of  wine  upon  the  reddifh  pinguous 
relidence,  all  mineral  waters  leave,  after 
their  evaporation  ;  this  bitumen  will  be  found 
floating  on  the  fpirits  of  wine,  wThich  might 
be  had  Separate,  in  a  pure  white  fubftance, 
by  drawing  off  the  Spirit,  or  by  evaporating 
it  over  a  gentle  fire. 


Upon 
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Upon  the  whole  then,  M.  Boulduc  has 
been  able  to  demonftrate  the  exiftence  of 
the  following  flits,  in  thofe  waters,  viz.  fea- 
fait,  of  courfe  a  Glauber  s  fait ,  a  mineral  al¬ 
kali ,  a  [eleniteSy  an  abfbrbent  earthy  and  a 
pittance  of  iron* 

So  many  powerful  falts  intimately  blended 
in  a  water  fo  very  hot,  mull  necelfarily  be 
very  proper  to  incid  and  refolve  fuch  hu¬ 
mors  as  ftagnate  in  the  veffels,  and  effectually 
deterge  the  fame ;  but  as  thofe  waters  are 
not  purgative  in  their  own  nature,  they  re¬ 
quire  to  be  affifted  now  and  again,  by  fome 
convenient  falts,  to  forward  their  operation. 

Of  the  waters  of  Alont  dyor>  1744* 

M.  le  Momiier  analyfed  thofe  and  fome  other 
waters  of  Auverg?ie ;  he  found  they  contained 
the  fame  principles  M.  Boulduc  difcovered  in 
the  waters  of  Bourbon  P  archambaut ,  viz.  a 
marine  fait,  a  Glauber's  fait ,  a  mineral  alkali, 
afelenites,  a  pinguous  and  bituminous  fub- 
ftance ;  the  foie  difference  between  them 
feems  to  be,  that  the  waters  of  Bourbon  con¬ 
tain  more  of  the  marine  fah  and  Jelenites , 
thofe  of  Mont  d’ or  more  of  the  mineral  al¬ 
kali  and  bitumen  •  but  he  could  not  difcover 
any  particles  of  iron  in  them. 

There  are  at  Mont  d’ or  3  fprings,  which 
probably  proceed  from  the  fame  fource. 
Thofe  waters  juft  taken  up,  tafte  fomewhat 

tartifh, 
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tartifh,  and  take  one  by  the  nofe,  as  tart 
bottle  beer  wou’d.  This  flavor  foon  wears 
oft",  the  waters  tafte  fade  and  lixivial,  after 
which  is  very  difagreeable  to  feveral  perfons  ; 
they  have  no  feniible  fmell,  except  fomcwhat 
of  a  lixivial  one,  which  becomes  more  fen- 
flble,  when  one  goes  into  the  bathing  room. 
As  to  their  heat,  Farenbeif s  Thermometer 
flood  at  361  degrees  above  the  freezing  point. 

It  is  here  as  well  as  in  many  other  places, 
very  remarkable  to  find  a  chalybeate  fpring 
within  2  or  3  yards  of  the  warm  fpring, 
which  from  its  effects  feems  to  be  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  fame  faline  contents.  At 
Bourhoule ,  a  league  from  Mont  d’or ,  fuch 
another  cold  fpring  rifes  almofl  under  the  hot 
fpring,  there  being  but  4  foot  diftance  be¬ 
tween  both  the  hot  and  cold  fprings. 

Tho’  from  the  tafte  of  thofe  waters,  one 
ftiou’d  be  inclined  to  think  they  contain  an 
acid  quite  difengaged,  yet  they  do  not  af¬ 
ford  the  leaf!  vejiige  of  their  containing  any 
fuch  acid  j  for  they  wou’d  not  turn  blue- 
paper  red,  or  the  tinctures  of  turnfol or  violets 
green,  nor  excite  an  ebullition  with  lixivium 
tartari ,  but  the  reverfe  ;  for  upon  mixing  a 
few  drops  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  they  ferment¬ 
ed  confiderably,  as  any  liquid  faturated 
with  fait  of  tartar  wou’d.  They  did  the 
fame  with  the  marine,  nitrous  and  vegetable 
acid  ;  they  gave  the  fyrup  of  violets  diluted 
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in  a  little  water,  as  bright  a  green  color  as 
the  beft  lixivium  tartari  wou’d,  and  with  the 
powder  of  galls,  they  became  of  a  brown 
color  ;  upon  pouring  fome  of  thofe  waters 
on  ink,  made  with  afolutionof  copperas  and 
galls,  they  rendered  it  clear,  by  precipitating 
the  copperas. 

M.  le  Mounter  obferved  exa&ly  the  method 
M.  Boulduc  employed  in  evaporating  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  Bourbon ,  and  made  the  fame  experi¬ 
ments  upon  every  diftindt  parcel  of  the  fe- 
diment,  and  had  the  fame  kinds  of  falts 
in  every  one  of  them,  which  makes  it  un- 
neffary  to  repeat  them  here. 

There  is  this  remarkable  in  thofe  baths, 
that  tho’  they  raife  fo  confiderable  a  fweat, 
yet  they  are  not  obferved  to  weaken,  much 
lefs  fink  the  fpirits  of  the  bathers,  tho’  they 
had  continued  them  for  20  days  fucceffively  5 
whereas  domeftic  baths,  tho’  they  never 
raife  a  fweat  any  way  fo  confiderable,  yet 
they  are  always  found  to  fink  the  fpirits 
greatly. 

Thofe  waters  are  found  ferviceable  in 
rhumatifms,  fciatics,  palfies,  they  are  known 
to  deterge  and  confolidate  old  ulcers,  to  re- 
folve  white  fwellings,  hard  tumors,  and  to 
relax  all  contractions  of  the  tendons  and 
nerves  ;  the  douche  alfo  or  pump  is  here 
employed  to  very  good  purpofe  in  all  con¬ 
tractions  • 
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tra&ions  of  the  joints,  to  foften  and  remedy 
anckylofes' s,  &c. 

M.  Ie  Monnier  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  a 
furprizing  cure  in  an  old  laboring  man  of 
60,  who  came  quite  double  to  thefe  waters, 
owing  to  a  rhumatifm  he  had  for  near  10 
years  before  ;  he  had  himfelf  carried  to  Cce- 
jars  bath ,  being  unable  to  affift  himfelf,  and 
after  he  had  taken  6  baths,  he  was  able  to 
drefs  himfelf,  and  walked  after  to  the  church 
without  any  afliftanee. 

Of  the  waters  of  Barege.  1747. 

Thofe  waters  are  fituated  in  a  pleafant 
valley  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains  ;  there  are 
4  baths,  the  hotteft  of  which  is  called  the 
Royal ;  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  flood  in  it 
at  1 1 3  degrees.  It  is  fo  hot  that  no  body 
cou’d  flay  above  8  minutes  in  it,  and  for 
that  reafon  it  is  only  applied  as  a  douche , 
i.  e.  by  way  'of  a  pump,  to  refolve  all  ex¬ 
terior  tumors,  to  relax  all  contractions  of 
the  tendons  and  nerves. 

The  degrees  of  heat  in  the  other  baths, 
are  as  100,  95,  90. 

One  may  bathe  in  the  bath  of  100  degrees 
for  half  an  hour,  without  perceiving  the 
leaft  uneafinefs,  oT  raifing  the  pulfe. 

M .  le  Monnier  who  analyfed  thofe  waters, 
made  alfo  experiments  on  himfelf,  firft  in 
the  Royal  bath  *,  he  tells  us  that  after  6  mi- 
Vol.  Ill,  U  u  ^  nutes,. 
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nutes,  the  fwcat  ran  in  ftreams  down  his 
face,  his  whole  body  at  the  fame  time  was 
both  very  red,  and  confiderably  fwTelled  ; 
at  the  7th  minute  he  began  to  feel  extra¬ 
ordinary  agitations  in  himfelf ;  bis  pulfe 
now  was  both  very  quick  and  full ;  at  the 
8th  minute  he  perceived  fo  great  a  confu- 
lion  in  his  head,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
come  out  of  the  bath  as  fail  as  he  cou’d  * 
he  here  had  himfelf  wxighed,  to  fee  how 
much  he  had  wafted  during  the  8  minutes  y 
he  found  he  had  loft  20  ounces  and  2  drams 
in  that  time  :  he  immediately  after  wxnt 
into  the  temperate  bath  of  100  degrees, 
where  he  remained  22  minutes  ;  and  weigh¬ 
ing  himfelf  after,  he  found  he  had  loft  8 
ounces  6  drams,  making  in  the  whole  29 
ounces  in  30  minutes  :  if  he  cou’d  have 
ftaid  'the  half  hour  out  in  the  Royal  bath, 
he  w7ou’d  have  wafted  76  ounces  in  that 
time. 

M.  le  Monnier  bathed  often  after  in  the 
bath  of  100  degrees  ;  upon  an  average,  he 
found  he  generally  wrafted  from  14  to  18 
ounces  in  half  an  hour,  thoJ  he  never  fweat- 
ed  ;  his  breathing  was  no  way  affedted,  nor 
was  his  pulfe  raifed  ;  tho’  it  was  ftronger 
and  fuller.  Upon  examining  the  quantity  of 
his  "natural  perforation  for  half  an  hour 
before  and  after  his  going  into  the  bath, 
he  found  upon  an  average  it  amounted  to 

about 
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about  half  an  ounce  in  half  an  hour.  M.  le 
Monnier  has  often  drank  of  the  fource  of 
100  degrees  to  the  quantity  of  two  Tarts 
pints,  yet  he  never  found  them  to  load  his 
ftomach,  or  provoke  or  raife  a  fweat,  nor 
did  he  find  he  had  rendered  more  than  b  by 
urine  ;  he  confeffes  he  at  the  time  both 
bathed,  and  took  great  exercife  in  herboriz¬ 
ing  on  the  adjacent  hills,  which  might  pro¬ 
bably  help  their  going  off  fo  much  by  the 
fkin. 

When  one  goes  into  the  bath-rooms,  he 
prefently  perceives  a  light,  tho’  not  difa- 
greeable  odor  of  a  hepar  fulphuris  upon  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  nofe  a  glafs  of  thofe  waters, 
juft  taken  from  the  fource,  one  fenfibly  per¬ 
ceives  the  fame  kind  of  fmell,  that  exhales 
from  an  egg  boiled  hard,  whofe  fhell  was 
juft  taken  off :  this  water  appears  foft  on 
the  palate  ;  to  fome  it  appears  infipid,  and 
for  that  reafon  they  feel  fome  reludtance  on 
drinking  it.  They  are  fo  balfamic  and  free 
from  any  acrimony,  that  inftilled  into  the 
eye,  or  even  into  any  frefh  wound,  they 
give  no  manner  of  uneafinefs  }  to  the  touch 
they  feel  faponaceous. 

M.  le  Monnier  made  here  all  the  ufual 
trials,  viz.  with  the  powder  of  galls,  tea- 
leaves,  balufis ,  tormentil-root,  & c.  thefe  made 
not  the  leaft  change  in  the  tranfparency  of 
thofe  waters,  wThereby  one  might  fufpedt 

U  u  2  their 
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their  containing  ferruginous  parts  ;  the  fyr 
tup  and  tindture  of  violets,  tin&ure  of  turn- 
fol,  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  falts,  nor  the 
folution  of  corrofive  fublimate,  nor  hxromm 
calcis ,  cou’d  difturb  their  tranfparency.  A 
folution  of  facet) arum  f'aturm  rendered  them 
a  little  muddy  :  there  appeared  after  a  light 
vy hite  cloud,  which  precipitated  after. 

M.  le  Mounter  evaporated  60  pounds  of 
thofe  waters,  which  he  reduced  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  2  pounds,  in  order  to  examine  them 
with  more  convenience  at  his  return  to 
"Paris  ;  upon  examining  this  evaporated 
water  after,  the  mineral  acids  fermented  but 
feebly  with  it,  nothing  did  precipitate,  and 
nothing  like  the  vapor  of  hepar  Julphuris 
exhaled,  upon  the  admixture  of  thofe  acids, 
which  cou’d  not  be  the  cafe,  did  thofe  wa¬ 
ters  contain  a  fulphur,  as  is  too  fondly  be¬ 
lieved  :  he  evaporated  the  remainder  over 
a  gentle  fire  ;  obferving  M.  Boulduc  s  me¬ 
thod,  whenever  he  found  the  matter  dif* 
pofed  to  cryftallize,  to  take  off  the  bafon, 
to  fee  what  kind  of  fait  began  to  cryftallize, 
this  firft  fediment  gave  no  figns  of  its  con¬ 
taining  any  fait ;  it  was  like  that  fine  folia- 

ceous  fubiiance,  found  in  the  channel  of 

♦ 

thole  waters.  It  wou’d  not  ferment  with  oil 
pt  vitriol  ;  put  on  an  ignited  iron,  it  ex^ 
haled  a  bituminous  odor  onlv. 


He 
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He  proceeded  to  a  2d  evaporation,  and 
when  he  perceived  no  more  wou’d  preci¬ 
pitate,  he  here  again  removed  the  bafon 
from  off  the  fire.  What  had  now  precipitated 
refembled  dried  Argilla  ;  it  was  cracked  in 
feveral  places,  and  exhaled  a  ftrong  lixivial 
fmell  ;  it  fermented  violently  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  exhaling  the  odor  of  the  marine 
acid,  blended  with  that  of  a  volatile  fulphu- 
rious  acid  :  when  he  put  fome  of  this  fedi- 
ment  on  a  live  coal,  it  melted,  turned  black, 
and  exhaled  as  ftrong  a  fmell  as  fo  much 
burnt  leather  wou’d  ^  it  did  not  in  the  leaft 
decrepitate,  fo  as  to  give  the  leaft  fign  of 
its  containing  a  marine  fait :  he  evaporated 
it  a  3d  time  ;  he  cou’d  noj:  here,  no  more 
than  in  the  former  evaporations,  obferve  on 
the  furface  any  faline  pillicle  }  as  foon  as  it 
began  to  turn  muddy,  it  fuddenly  became 
as  thick  as  honey,  and  as  it  dried,  it  fwel- 
led  like  fait  of  tartar,  exhaling  at  the  fame 
time  a  ftrong  urinous  fmell ;  this  faline  con¬ 
cretion  attracted  the  air  a  little  ;  on  the  pa¬ 
late  it  had  the  tafte  of  a  mixture  of  fal-am- 
moniac  and  marine  fait,  joined  with  a  very 
great  bitternefs,  and  when  any  of  it  was 
put  on  a  live  coal,  it  exhaled  a  ftrong  fmell 
of  burnt  wool :  all  this  time,  there  was  no  de¬ 
crepitation,  but  one  part  melted  very  quickly, 
the  other  turned  black,  and  remained  in  the 
form  of  a  coal.  The  oil  of  vitriol  fermented 

i  • 

more 
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more  violently  with  this  3d  fediment  than 
with  any  of  the  former,  and  raifed  with 
fome  violence  a  good  deal  of  vapors,  which 
manifeftly  contained  the  marine  acid  this 
mixture  left  expofed  to  the  air,  run  into  a 
deliquium ,  in  which  was  found  a  Glauber  s 
fait ;  no  part  of  thefe  fediments  prcfentcd 
to  the  magnet  after  calcination  afforded  any 
figns  of  their  containing  any  ferruginous 
particles. 

As  the  waters  of  Barege  contain  fo  few 
faline  parts,  fo  they  are  not  purgative,  nor 
do  they  even  go  off  by  urine  near  fo  well, 
as  other  more  faline  waters  are  known  to 
do;  but  in .  rccompenfe  of  this,  they  are 
found  to  go  off  very  readily  by  the  fkin. 

Thefe  waters  are  long  noted  for  relaxing 
all  rigid  fibres,  contractions  of  the  tendons, 
and  nerves,  by  this  means  the  fecretions 
are  reftored,  as  well  as  the  appetite,  by  re¬ 
laxing  the  crilp  fibres  of  the  itomach. 

Second 

<  /  i 

#  It  is  here  pretty  extraordinary  that  this  gentleman  cou’d  never 
ailcover  a  marine  fait  in  any  of  his  different  fediments,  the  more 
fo  as  he  confeftes  that  upon  pouring  the  oil  of  vitriol  on  both  the 
2d  and  3d  fediment,  the  odor  that  exhaled  was  lenfibly  that  of 
the  marine  acid  :  I  apprehend  there  has  been  fome  inattention  in 
this  affair.  M.  Boulduc  upon  his  meeting  with  fea-falt  firft,  did 
not  doubt  but  he  wou’d  alfo  find  a  Glauber  s fait  after;  and  when 
in  another  experiment  the  Glaubers  f alt  firft  appeared,  he  was 
certain  of  finding  fea-falt  in  the  next  fediment,  the  bafts  of  both 
being  the  fame  f  ;  befides,  the  bitumen  always  accompanies  fea- 
falt,  the  one  is  never  without  the  other,  anti  there  is  a  bitumen 
t  See  hereafter  the  acaiyfh  cl  Pafiy-wate's. 


here. 
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Of  the  tepid  and  faporfaceous  'waters.  1713. 

The  principal  of  thofe  are,  of  Jaude , 
Champ  des  \ 'Pauvres  and  Beaurepaire ,  all  3 
near  Clermont  in  Auvergne.  M.  Chomel ,  who 
analyfed  thofe  waters,  obtained  by  evapora¬ 
tion  from  a  pound  of  each  of  thofe  fprings 
about  13  grains  of  a  faline  fediment,  wdiich 
he  fufpedts  contains  a  nitre  and  a  volatile 
fulphur,  which  foon  exhales  ;  and  he  thinks 
this  was  the  realon  why  M.  Ducks  cou’d 
never  difcover  any  fulphur  in  thofe  waters ; 
for  it  exhales  and  is  loft  long  before  they 
cou’d  arrive  at  j Paris  for  him  to  make  his 
experiments  with. 

The  waters  of  Vic-le-Comte ,  of  Matres  de 
Veyre ,  Cornet ,  are  more  impregnated  with  the 

here.  What  our  author  fays  of  their  virtues  is  every  day  confirm¬ 
ed  ;  I  have  been  an  eye-witnefs  in  1752,  of  many  noted  cures 
performed  by  them  ;  crowds  of  officers  and  foldiers  reforted  thi¬ 
ther  for  relief  from  thofe  excruciating  pains,  which  often  remain 
after  great  wounds,  and  as  often  are  owing  to  lplints  of  bones,, 
pieces  of  their  cloths,  &c.  left  in  the  wound  thro’  hurry  in  a  day 
of  battle.  In  a  neighbouring  village  called  Coterezy  there  are  5  or 
6  fprings,  to  all  fenlible  appearances  of  the  fame  qualities  ;  they 
have  been  known  to  the  Romans  ;  thefe  are  this  day  noted  for 
flopping  all  kinds  of  hemorrhages,  deterging  all  internal  ulcers 
of  the  lungs,  kidnies,  Cifc.  I  have  feen  lome,  who  on  their  firfl 
coming,  appeared  to  be  in  the  laft  Klage  of  a  confumption,  re¬ 
cover  their  florid  complexion,  others  greatly  emaciated  by  drink¬ 
ing  thofe  waters  with  goatVmilk,  foon  regained  their  embon¬ 
point  to  their  own  and  every  body  eife’s  great  lurprife  ;  thefe 
waters  are  not  purgative ;  they  all  depofit  at  the  fource  a  fine 
whitiffi,  foliaceous  fubfUnce,  by  the  diinkers  called  their  ful¬ 
phur. 
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fame  principles,  than  the  foregoing.  A  pound 
of  thofe  waters  left  after  evaporation  about 
35  grains,  which  befides  nitre,  feemed  to  con¬ 
tain  a  pittance  of  fal  ammoniac.  A  pound  of 
the  waters  of  Nett  air  ^  yielded  1 8  grains,  l  of 
which  was  acalcarious  earth  ;  the  remainder 
confiftedof  a  marine  fait  and  nitre  ;  a  pound 
of  the  waters  of  Chatelguyon  yielded  53  grains, 
one  half  was  a  calcarious  earth,  the  other  half 
in  M.  Chomel's  opinion,  was  an  alkali  and 
nitre  :  all  the  above  waters  are  in  Auvergne. 

Of  the  faponaceous  waters  of  Tlombieres  in 

Lor  rain.  1746. 

M.  Malouin  analyfed  thofe  waters  all  man¬ 
ner  of  ways  ;  the  fource  is  perennial,  nor 
was  it  ever  known  to  be  frozen  ;  it  has  this 
great  advantage  over  molt  waters,  that  it  is 
very  agreeable  to  drink,  no  fmall  circum- 
Itance  in  its  favor,  where  helps  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  continued  for  a  confiderable  time. 

They  are  allowed  to  be  fofter  than  the 
waters  of  the  neighbouring  hot  fources  ; 
they  lather  perfectly  well  with  foap,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Plombieres  prefer  them  before 
any  others  to  bleach  their  linen  ;  it  is  fur¬ 
ther  remarkable  that  feveral  hepatic  plants 
grow  about  this  fpring,  which  are  not  feen 
in  any  of  the  other  mineral  fprings,  either 
cold  or  hot  ;  fuch  as  the  Lichen  Petr  ecus,  five. 
Ijcpatica  font  am  'Tragi.  Thofe  Waters  mixed 
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with  milk,  prevent  its  curdling,  nor  will  it 
turn  it  when  added  to  boiling  milk. 

Thofe  waters  fuffer  no  change  from  the 
tinctures  of  violets,  galls,  nor  from  any  acid 
or  alkaline  falts,  whether  fixed  or  volatile, 
nor  wou'd  a  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate 
difturb  their  tranfparency,  it  only  formed  a 
kind  of  cream  on  their  furface,  which  was 
eafily  known  for  their  bitumen  ;  this  cream 
turned  copper  white,  and  as  the  water  eva¬ 
porated  of  itfelf,  it  left  a  coffee-color-like 
fediment,  which  put  on  a  red  coal,  imme^ 
diately  took  fire,  exhaling  the  odor  of  bU 
tumen  ;  it  is  this  bitumen  that  prevented  the 
alkali  in  thofe  waters  from  turning  the  cor¬ 
rofive  fublimate  into  a  red  orange  color, 
but  here  it  became  of  a  coffee-color. 

M.  Malouin  from  thofe  trials  looks  upon 
thofe  waters  to  be  a  compofition  of  a  fixed, 
alkaline  fait  and  a  bitumen  of  the  nature  of 
petroleum  ;  and  to  be  convinced  of  this,  he 
repeated  the  fame  experiments  with  an  ar¬ 
tificial  foap- water,  the  refult  was  exadtly 
the  fame  ;  he  poured  a  folution  of  corrofive 
fublimate  on  this  foap-water  ;  it  no  more 
diffurbed  its  tranfparency  than  it  did  that 
of  the  mineral  water,  but  formed  with  it 
the  fame  kind  of  cream,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  jvith  the  foap-water,  this  cream 
was  yellowifh,  with  the  Tlombieres  waters 
of  a  variegated  color.  A  folution  of  filver 
Vol.  Ilk  X  x  in 
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in  the  nitrous  acid  rendered  thofe  waters  firft 
muddy,  then  of  a  yellowifh  white,  and  at 
laft  precipitated  a  pale  yellowifh  fediment ; 
he  wafhed  the  fediment,  and  put  a  part  of 
it  into  a  glafs  faucer  over  the  fire,*  as  it  cal¬ 
cined,  one  part  became  white,  the  other  re¬ 
mained  yellow.  Warm  water  poured  on  this 
calcined  fubftance,  became  yellow,  which 
clearly  evinces,  that  thofe  waters  contain  a 
vitriolic  acid,  which  precipitated  the  mercury 
into  a  turpeth  mineral,  and  what  of  this 
fediment  that  wou’d  not  calcine,  fhews  that 
thofe  waters  contain  a  fixed  alkaline  fait. 

But  intirely  to  evince  this  matter,  M. 
Malouin  put  the  remainder  of  this  fediment 
into  a  fmall  rctott,  and  by  raifing  the  fire, 
a  genuine  corrofive  fublimate  was  found  in 
the  neck  of  the  retort ;  there  fublimed  at 
the  fame  time,  a  yellow  fubftance,  which 
was  vifibly  a  mineral  fulphur;  for  when  M. 
Malouin  put  fome  of  this  yellow  matter  on 
a  fhilling,  in  a  red  hot  fire  fhovel,  it  pre- 
fently  took  fire,  exhaled  the  odor  of  ful- 
phur,  and  turned  the  fhilling  black.  He 
alfo  made  trials  of  this  corrofive  fublimate  : 
he  diffolved  it  in  water,  and  divided  the  fo- 
lution  between  two  glafles  ;  to  one  he  put 
a  lixivium  tartari ,  which  turned  the  folution 
into  a  red  orange 'Color ;  into  the  other  he  put 
volatile  fpirit  of  fal-ammoniac  ;  this  turned 
the  folution  into  a  bluifh  white  coagulant,  all 

evident 
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evident  figns  of  its  being  a  genuine  corrofive 
fublimate.  This  experiment  evidently  fhews, 
firft,  that  thole  waters  contain  a  marine 
fait ;  for  no  other  acid  will  form  with  mercury 
a  corrofive  fublimate.  2°.  that  they  contain 
a  vitrolic  acid  ;  for  this  acid  joins  the  bitumen 
and  with  it  forms  a  genuine  mineral  fulphur. 
Why  this  fulphur  was  not  formed  in  the 
above  glafs-faucer,  was  owing  to  this  bitu¬ 
men's  exhaling  before  the  vitriolic  acid,  in  the 
turpeth  mineral  cou’d  unite  with  it ;  why 
the  former  oily  cream  did  not  appear  on  the 
furface  of  thofe  waters,  when  the  folution 
of  filver,  in  the  nitrous  acid  was  poured  into 
them,  was  owing  to  the  marine  acid,  which 
detached  the  nitrous  acid  from  the  mercury , 
as  having  a  greater  affinity  with  it  than  the 
nitrous  acid  has  (fee  tab.),  and  with  it  pre¬ 
cipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel ;  the 
nitrous  acid,  now  difengaged  from  the  mer¬ 
cury,  attacks  the  bitumen ,  and  diffolves  and 
keeps  it  intimately  blended  with  the  water. 

Tho’  the  above  experiments  abundantly 
prove  the  exiftence  of  a  marine  fait  in  thofe 
waters,  yet  M.  Malouin  has  made  other  ex¬ 
periments,  which  put  this  matter  beyond 
all  doubt.  He  took  fome  of  the  above  preci¬ 
pitate,  made  with  corrofive  fublimate  and 
thofe  waters,  and  mixing  it  with  fome 
aethiops  mineral,  which  every  body  knows 
is  compofed  of  mercury  and  fulphur,  he  put 

X  x  2  this 
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this  mixture  into  a  mat  rajs ,  placed  in  a  fand 
heat,  with  another  inverted  in  it  ;  he  here 
had  a  true  corrofive  fublimate,  which  incon- 
teftably  proves,  that  the  marine  acid  was 
contained  in  the  above  precipitate,  made 
by  thofe  waters  and  a  folution  of  corrofive 
fublimate. 

M.  Ma/ouin  diftilled  thofe  waters ;  there 
was  no  other  difference  obfervable  in  the 
fediment,  left  after  evaporation  and  diftil- 
lation,  but  that  there  was  more  of  it  after 
diftillation ;  but  what  was  molt  remarkable 
is,  that  when  about  1  of  the  water  was  diftil¬ 
led,  he  con'd  obferve  neither  drops,  Jlria  or 
vapors  in  the  bolt-head  j  thofe  are  the  forms 
all  lubftances  are  known  to  rife  in  diftillation, 
except  in  the  diftillation  of  very  volatile  fub- 
ftances,  fuch  as  the  Ether;  volatile  fal-am- 
moniac,  &c.  to  difeover  what  now  came 
over,  he  changed  the  receiver  3  feveral  times, 
and  rectified  the  liquor,  which  he  found 
wou’d  novr  turn  the  violet  tin&ures  greener 
than  the  water  did,  the  firft  more  than  the 
2d,  and  this  more  than  the  3d  •  60  pounds 
of  this  water  left  after  evaporation,  3  drams 
38  grains  of  a  grayifh  colored  matter,  of  a 
faline  tafte. 

M.  Malouln  poured  oil  of  vitriol  on  fome 
of  this  faline  concretion  }  a  vapor  inftantly 
exhaled,  which  had  the  odor  of  the  marine 
acid,  blended  with  a  bituminous  one  ;  he 

put 
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put  another  parcel  of  this  fediment  into  a 
ftlver  fpoon,  made  red  hot  ;  it  immediately 
took  fire,  exhaling  a  bituminous  odor  ■  the 
flame  was  red  and  white  only,  nor  was  the 
fpoon  tarnifhed,  all  evident  proofs,  that 
fulphur  is  not  one  of  the  natural  conftituent 
principles  of  thole  waters. 

M.  Malouin  put  another  parcel  of  this  fe¬ 
diment  into  a  crucible  with  its  cover  on, 
which  he  placed  in  a  furnace  ;  when  the 
crucible  became  red,  he  then  took  off  the 
cover,  a  bluifh  flame  appeared,  exhaling  the 
odor  of  brimftone,  this  is  a  fecond  proof  of 
the  exiftence  of  the  vitriolic  acid  in  thofe 
■waters.  This  vitriolic  acid  is,  by  the  a&ion 
of  the  fire,  united  in  the  crucible  with  the 
bitu?ne?i  of  thofe  waters.  This  experiment 
further  evinces,  that  a  mineral  fulphur  can¬ 
not  naturally  be  a  conftituent  principle  of 
any  mineral  wTaters,  but  is  always  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  fire,  which  during  the  evaporation 
of  the  water,  unites  the  vitriolic  acid  with 
the  bitumen  or  petroleum ,  which  is  found  in 
a  more  or  lefs  quantity  in  all  mineral  waters, 
hot  or  cold. 

M.  Malouin  left  this  matter  in  his  crucible, 
while  it  exhaled  any  fmell  of  fulphur  ;  he 
diffolvea  it  after  in  water,  and  upon  his 
pouring  the  nitrous  acid  into  the  folution, 
there  prelently  arofe  as  ftrong  a  fmell  as 
wou’d  from  a  folution  of  a  bepar  Jnlphuris 

and 
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and  the  fame  acid.  The  fubftance  that  then 
precipitated,  put  on  a  live  coal,  burned  as 

common  brimftone  wou’d. 

\ 

This  experiment  informs  us,  that  thofe 
waters  contain  a  fixed  alkaline  fait,  which 
during  the  above  procefs,  joins  the  fulphur 
then  produced,  by  the  union  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  with  the  bitumen ,  as  was  juft  now  ob- 
ferved,  and  by  this  union  forms  a  hepar  Jul- 
phuris. 

M.  Malouin  filter'd  this  folution,  and  in  a 
few  days  after  he  found  a  concrete  fait,  a 
nitre  of  a  quadrangular  form  ;  but  willing 
to  be  thoroughly  fatisfied  about  the  nature 
of  this  alkaline  fait,  he  converted  this  qua¬ 
drangular  nitre,  by  the  ufual  procefs,  into  a 
lixivium ,  and  having  filtered  the  folution, 
he  poured  into  it  the  marine  acid  }  he  here 
had  cryftals  of  a  cubic  form,  a  true  rege¬ 
nerated  fea-falt. 

This  experiment  proves  demonftrably  that 
the  alkaline  fait  in  thofe  waters  is  of  the 
fame  nature  as  the  bafis  of  fea-falt. 

It  is  this  natural  alkali  or  natron ,  which  is 
found  in  moil  of  all  mineral  waters,  that 
has  hitherto  impofed  univerfally  on  all  ana- 
lyfers  of  mineral  waters  ;  they  took  this 
natron  for  nitre  ;  what  compleated  their  de¬ 
ception  was  their  finding  a  Glauber's Jalt  in 
the  fame  waters,  which  having  an  imperfedt 
refemblance  to  the  cryftals  of  nitre,  and 

not 
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not  expecting  that  there  was  fuch  a  fait  in 
Nature  as  a  Glauber's  fait ,  they  readily  con¬ 
founded  the  one  with  the  other,  the  natron 
of  the  ancients  with  the  nitre  of  the  mo¬ 
derns,  tho’  this  was  never  yet  found  in  any 
mineral  waters  whatfoever. 

M.  Malou  in  fiill  purfuing  his  inquiries,  put 
another  parcel  of  this  fedimentinto  a  retort, 
to  which  he  fitted  a  receiver,  and  diflilled  it 
after  ;  he  found  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  a 
mineral  fulphur,  and  in  his  receiver  a  pin- 
guous  liquor,  which  turned  a  tindure  of 
violets  green,  and  a  folution  of  filver  in  the 
nitrous  acid  white,  and  formed  a  coagulum 
with  a  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate  ;  all 
which  are  effeds  known  to  be  produced  by 
the  volatile  fpirit  of  fal-ammoniac  ;  con- 
fequently  this  liquor  is  a  volatile  urinous 
fpirit. 

But  M.  Malouin  wanting  to  difeover  how 
mineral  fubftances  come  to  produce  a  vola¬ 
tile  urinous  fpirit,  took  fome  of  thofe  earths, 
found  about  Stnyrna  and  Ephefus ,  which  are 
known  to  be  employed  in  thofe  countries  for 
the  fame  ufes  we  employ  Kelp  ;  and  mixing 
this  earth  with  fome  of  the  liquid  bitumens, 
he  put  this  compofition  into  a  retort,  placed 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  fitted  a  re¬ 
ceiver  to  it  ;  there  came  over  a  fpirit,  which 
perfedly  refembled  in  its  effeds,  the  fpirit  he 
obtained  from  the  fediment  of  Flombieres 

waters 
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waters  ;  it  turned  the  tincture  of  violets 
green,  &c.  exactly  as  the  former  fpirit  did. 

M.  Malouin  extended  this  experiment  fur¬ 
ther  ;  he  mixed  other  abforbent  fubftancqs* 
fuch  kelp,  and  chalk  with  petroleum ,  and 
dittilled  thofe  mixtures  in  a  retort  as  above ; 
he  obtained  a  liquor,  which  by  the  fame 
trials,  manifefted  it  was  of  an  alkaline  na¬ 
ture,  like  wThat  he  obtained  by  the  fame  pro- 
cefs  from  the  fediment  of  thofe  waters. 

Hitherto  M.  Malouin  made  his  experiments 
with  the  fediment  of  thofe  waters  in  a  dry 
' way  only,  u  e.  by  fufion,  as  chemifts  term 
it ;  he  next  proceeds  with  his  experiments 
in  a  vioift  way,  k  e.  by  acid  folvents,  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  natural  contents  of  thofe  wTaters  ; 
accordingly  he  poured  fome  common  diftilled 
wTater  on  a  parcel  of  the  fame  fediment,  and 
feeing  fome  of  it  remained  undiffolved,  he 
poured  off  the  firft  wrater,  and  added  more 
of  the  fame  diftilled  Water  on  the  remaining 
fediment  *  he  put  thofe  folutions  into  2 
different  glafles,  he  poured  oil  of  vitriol 
into  each  of  thofe  folutions.  The  2d  folution 
exhaled  the  odor  of  the  marine  acid,  com¬ 
bined  with  that  of  faffron }  this  odor  was 
here  more  fennble  than  when  he  poured  the 
oil  of  vitriol  on  the  fame  fediment  in  a  dry 
form ,  which  he  conjectures  w7as  owing  to 
the  fediment  s  containing  more,  both  of  the 
alkaline  fait  and  bitumen  than  its  folution, 

which 
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which  there  prevented  the  greater  a£lion  of 
the  oil  of  vitriol  on  the  marine  fait  5  this 
feems  illuflrated  even  in  this  experiment. 
The  firfl  folution  of  this  fediment  in  this 
diflilled  water,  mixed  with  the  oil  of  vitriol, 
gave  no  figns  of  its  containing  a  marine 
fait,  tho’  the  fecond  folution  of  the  fame  fe¬ 
diment  did.  How  this  happens  is  thus  :  the 
diflilled  water  diffolves  firfl  the  alkaline  fait 
in  the  fediment  ;  the  water  now  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  alkaline  fait,  diffolves  the 
bitumen  in  the  fame  fediment,  forming  with 
it  a  faponaceous  water  ;  this  water  faturated 
with  this  kind  of  foap ,  and  perhaps  with  a 
Glauber  s  fait ,  which  is  contained  in  the 
fame  fediment ;  and  which  is  more  foluble 
than  the  marine  fait,  fo  it  was  left  with  a 
part  of  the  fediment  undiffolved,  till  by  the 
affufion  of  frefh  diflilled  water,  it  was  dif* 
folved,  as  in  the  above  fecond  folution  of 
the  fediment  of  thofe  waters.  The  fediment 
that  precipitated  from  this  fecond  folution, 
upon  the  admixture  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  was 
the  abforbent  earth,  now  detached  from  the 
bitumen  by  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  the  like  abfor¬ 
bent  earth  is  known  to  precipitate  from  a 
folution  of  alum  with  fait  of  tartar . 

M.  Malouin  diffolyed  what  he  had  left  of 
all  his  fediments  in  a  good  quantity  of  com¬ 
mon  diflilled  water,  filtered  and  evaporated 
it  to  a  certain  point ;  he  let  it  fettle  for 
Vol.IIL  Y  y  fome 
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fome  time,  to  fee  what  falts  wou’d  cryftallize  ; 
upon  pouring  off  the  clear  water,  he  found 
firft,  crvftals  of  Glauber's  fait ,  2g.  a  marine 
fait,  tho’  not  in  fo  diftindt  cubes ,  but  granu¬ 
lated,  irregularly  round,  and  fomewhat  flat, 
not  very  unlike  thofe  kind  of  cryftals,  that 
are  formed  from  the  bitterns  in  the  fait  works. 
However,  that  this  granulated  fait  is  truly 
a  marine  fait  is  evident,  i°.  upon  diftilling 
this  granulated  fait,  a  true  marine  acid 
conies  over,  without  any  additament,  2g. 
when  put  on  a  live  coal,  it  decrepitated,  as 
fea-falt  is  known  to  do,  30.  a  folution  of 
this  granulated  fait,  formed  a  coagulum  with 
a  folution  of  lilver,  in  the  nitrous  acid;  the 
precipitate  it  made,  melted  readily  over  the 
fire,  and  as  readily  exhaled  ;  all  evident 
proofs  of  this  granulated  flit’s  being  a  ge¬ 
nuine  marine  fait. 

M.  Malmin  gathered  what  remained  of 
thofe  fediments  undiffolved  by  the  feveral 
lotions,  and  put  it  into  a  crucible  to  calcine; 
when  the  matter  was  dry,  he  prefented  it 
to  the  magnet ,  which  plainly  fhewed  it  con¬ 
tained  particles  of  iron  ;  to  be  further  fa- 
tisfied,  he  riilfolved  fome  of  this  calcined 
matter  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  adding  a 
little  common  diftilled  water  to  extend  the 
acid,  he  put  fome  of  the  powder  of  galls  to 
it,  which  turned  it  black ;  this  evidently 
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thews,  that  thofe  faponaceous  waters  con¬ 
tain  particles  of  iron,  tho’  by  all  the  nfual 
trials  hitherto  made  with  them,  they  never 
manifefted  their  containing  any  fuch  mine¬ 
ral,  which  probably  is  owing  to  the  bitumen 
in  thofe  waters,  which  is  kept  diffolved, 
and  intimately  blended  with  both  the  water 
and  its  other  faline  contents,  and  by  enve¬ 
loping  thofe  ferruginous  particles  with  a 
pinguoua  covering,  prevents  their  manifeft- 
ing  themfelves,  upon  the  admixture  of  the 
powder  of  galls. 

M.  Ma/ouin  gives  us  here  an  excellent 
caution,  not  to  be  too  hafty  to  pronounce  fuch 
waters  are  not  ferruginous,  becaufe  they  do 
not  inftantly,  upon  the  admixture  of  aftrin- 
gent  vegetable  fubftances,  manifeft  their  fer¬ 
ruginous  parts ;  this  caution  becomes  fo 
much  the  more  neceflary,  as  thofe  trials 
with  galls,  have  been  hitherto  imiverfally 
looked  upon  as  the  only  teft  in  all  experi¬ 
ments,  made  on  chalybeat  or  ferruginous 
waters. 

M.  Malouin  not  willing  to  lofe  or  overlook 
any  part  of  the  fediment  of  thofe  waters, 
he  here  again  gathered  what  remained  on 
the  filter,  after  the  feveral  lotions  of  this 
fediment  he  found  it  had  the  fame  effects 
volatile  alkaline  falts  have,  to  turn  a  folution 
of  corrofive  fublimate  white,  by  which  it 
appears,  that  thofe  waters  contain  a  volatile, 
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as  well  as  a  fixed  alkaline  fait ;  he  poured 
the  marine  and  vegetable  acid  on  fome  of 
this  abforbent  alkaline  earth  ;  the  vegetable 
acid  diffolved  it  with  effervefcence,  and  by 
evaporating  the  folution,  he  obtained  a  terra 
foil  at  a.  He  poured  on  another  parcel  of  the 
fame  alkaline  earth,  the  marine  acid  ;  he 
obferved  that  the  vegetable  acid  diffolved 
more  of  this  alkaline  fait,  like  what  he  had 
before  in  a  former  experiment  from  fome  of 
this  fediment.  The  nitrous  and  vitriolic 
acid  would  diffolve  none  of  this  alkaline 
earth  •,  the  fame  is  obfervable  in  other  ab¬ 
forbent  fubftances,  fuch  as  crabs  eyes,  egg- 
fhell  powder,  which  are  diffolved  fooner, 
and  more  of  them,  in  the  marine  and  vege¬ 
table,  than  in  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous 
acid. 

From  all  thefe  experiments  M.  Malouin 
concludes-;  that  the  natural  principles  of 
the  faponaceous  waters  of  Tlombieres ,  are  a 
bitumen ,  of  the  nature  of  petroleum ,  a  vitriol 
oj  Mars ,  a  marine  fait ,  an  abjorbe?it  earthy 
eafily  joluble  and  vitrejcible ,  and  an  alkaline  [alt, 
of  the  fame  nature  as  that  of  kelp.  It  is  this 
alkaline  fait,  and  the  above  abforbent  earth, 
intimately  mixed  with  the  bitumen  or  petro- 
leum ,  that  render  thofe  waters  faponaceous, 
gently  deterfive  and  opening.  They  have 
been  long  reputed  very  efficacious  in  all  the 
diforders  of  the  Kidnies  and  bladder,  in  in¬ 
flammations 
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flammations  of  the  eyes,  in  all  inward  heats 
of  the  bowels,  efpecially  of  the  lungs  and 
Romach. 

Third  Cla/s . 

Of  fome  of  the  ferruginous  maters  of  France. 

The  principal  of  thofe  waters  are  thofe  of 
Beffe,  of  St.  Tier  re ,  of  Taffy,  near  T  arts ,  of 
Forges  in  Normandy ,  of  Vefelay  in  Burgundy , 
of  Caranfdc  in  the  lower  Rourgue ,  of  Vais  in 
Dauphiny ,  &c.  all  thefe  waters  contain  nearly 
the  fame  principles. 

When  M.  du  Cios ,  examined  the  waters 
of  Taffy,  he  found  they  contained  but  very 
little  of  either  vitriol  or  iron  ore,  but  a  good 
deal  of  a  gypfeous  matter,  and  a  marine 
fait ;  they  lay  therefore  quite  negle&ed,  till 
M.  Le?nery,  the  fon,  examined  them  anew 
in  1701.  He  difcovered  they  contained  a 
volatile,  vitriolic  acid,  a  marine  fait,  and  a 
fine  crocus  martis.  The  tafte  alone  fufficient- 
ly  proves  their  vitriolic  acid,  but  the  changes 
the  tindtures  of  turnfol,  and  galls  make  in 
thofe  waters,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  their 
containing  a  vitriol ;  laftly  upon  evaporating 
thofe  waters,  a  fine  crocus  ?nartis  is  found, 
adhering  to  the  Tides  of  the  pan.  The  earth 
found  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  manifefts 
its  faline  quality,  by  the  impreffion  it  makes 
on  the  tongue  ;  accordingly  by  torture  of 
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lire,  it  yields  an  acid  liquor.  The  earth  of 
Taffy-waters  has  this  fin?ular  quality,  while 
it  retains  its  acid  falts,  it  will  ferment  with 
all  acids,  but  after  it  has  been  c  Icined,  by 
which  one  might  reafonably  cxpedt  it  fhou’d 
become  the  more  alkaline,  it  never  after 
wou’d  ferment  with  any  acid. 

M.  Lemery  found  thofe  waters  very  bene¬ 
ficial  in  all  obftru&ions  of  the  bowels,  liver 
and  fpleen. 

A  perfon  long  affecfted  with  dilorders  in 
his  bowels,  by  drinking  thofe  waters,  dis¬ 
charged  an  abfcefs  by  the  anus,  and  reco¬ 
vered. 

Another  who  drank  them  for  8  days, 
voided  a  pretty  large  ftone,  and  by  continu¬ 
ing  their  ufe,  he  voided  a  good  deal  of 
gravel,  and  was  relieved  from  all  his  com- 

A  lady  who  ufed  to  vomit  up  her  food, 
almoft  as  foon  as  Hie  had  taken  it,  was  in 
like  manner  relieved,  by  drinking  thofe 
waters,  aflifting  their  operations  now  and 
again  with  fome  purging  falts. 

As  thofe  waters  contain  the  fame  princi¬ 
ples  of  thofe  of  Forges.  M.  Lemery  thinks 
the  Taffy-waters  are  juftly  preferable  to  them, 
firfi,  as  they  are  fituated  fo  near  the  capital, 
being  almoft  at  one  of  its  gates,  and  may  be 
drank  at  their  fourcc,  whereas  thofe  of 
Forges  are  known  to  lofe  confiderable  in 

their 
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their  carriage  thither,  and  in  8  days  to  have 
quite  loft  their  virtues. 

Some  time  in  1 7 1 9,  a  ne  w’proprietor  of  the  • 
next  garden  happened  to  open  an  old  well  in 
his  garden,  which  lay  long  ncgleded,  only  be- 
caufe  it  was  mineral  ;  however,  upon  digging 
further,  they  happened  to  difcover  3  other 
fources,  by  which  means  the  old  fpring  was 
loft  :  but  as  fortune  wou’d  have  it,  the  new 
fprings  were  found  to  be  better  than  the  old 
one.  The  Faculty  of  Farts,  willing  to  efta- 
blifh  the  reputation  of  thofe  newT  Pajjy-waters 
upon  a  fure  foundation,  named  fome  of  their 
members  in  1720  to  examine  thofe  waters, 
M.  Reneaume  being  one  of  thofe  fo  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Faculty. 

M.  Reneaume  confidered  the  nature  of  the 
foil  thofe  waters  are  filtered  thro’  ;  the  up¬ 
per  ftratum  is  common  loam ,  under  which 
are  feveral  jlratay  s  of  argil  la,  and  under  this 
an  iron  ore ,  and  under  this,  the  rock,  thro* 
which  the  above  New  Pafjy-waters  iflue 
forth.  . 

The  firft  of  thofe  fources  is  the  ftrongeft, 
being  more  impregnated  with  the  mineral ; 
it  exhales  a  light  ferruginous  fmell,  leaving 
on  the  palate  a  fharp,  vinous  tafte,  together 
with  a  kind  of  roughnefs  and  aftridtion, 
which  remain  fome  time,  fetting  the  teeth 
on  an  edge,  as  a  folution  of  vitriol  is  known 
to  do. 
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The  2d  Source  has  a  more  fenlible  ferru* 
ginous  fmcll,  and  yet  it  is  not  near  To  Sharp, 
nor  does  it  leave  fo  great  an  attrition  on  the 
tongue  as  the  lirlt  fource  $  owing  probably 
to  Some  fulphur,  which  Sheathes  thofe  fer¬ 
ruginous  and  other  faline  parts. 

The  3d  fource  abounds  more  in  fulphur 
than  in  ferruginous  parts,  and  probably  it 
contains  fome  nitre,  as  it  leaves  a  coolnefs 
on  the  tongue  which  the  others  do  not.  Some 
compared  the  waters  of  this  fource  to  the 
Fonhon  at  Spa. 

M.  Rencaume  compared  the  above  3  fources 
in  the  order  now  deferibed,  to  the  3  fources 
at  Forges ,  the  Cardinal ,  the  Royal ,  and  the 
Reinette ,  with  this  additional  circumstance, 
that  the  new  Faffy-waters  are  considerably 
more  impregnated  with  the  mineral,  and 
retain  it  longer  than  the  waters  of  Forges » 

The  waters  of  Forges  contain  but  of 
the  mineral,  and  in  8  days  they  lofe  all 
power  of  Striking  any  color  with  galls,  where¬ 
as  the  new  Faffy-waters  Struck  as  deep  a  die 
7  months  after  they  were  bottled,  as  they 
did  the  SirSt  day  ;  they  befides  contain  Tl\, 
that  is  4  times  a  greater  quantity  of  the  mi¬ 
neral,  than  the  waters  of  Forges. 

The  virtues  of  Paffy -waters  are  eafily  de- 
ducible,  even  from  their  fenlible  qualities. 
Their  roughnefs  on  the  palate  befpeak  their 
attringency,  their  ferruginous  taSte  evinces 

their 
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their  being  attennuating  and  aperitive,  their 
fulphur  declares  them  inciding  and  purga¬ 
tive.  Laftly,  their  nitre  or  vitriol  pronounce 
them  cooling  and  refrefhing. 

M.  Rcneaume  experienced  their  efficacy  in 
dyfenteries,  uterine  hemorrhages,  and  me¬ 
lancholic  affedtions. 

However,  thofe  medicinal  fources  did  not 
long  enjoy  this  good  name  they  acquir¬ 
ed.  A  neighbouring  gentleman,  whether 
thro’  envy,  or  perhaps  willing  to  difcover 
the  like  medicinal  fprings  on  his  own 
grounds,  fell  a  digging,  and  accordingly  foon 
difcovered  4  fprings,  exadHy  the  fame  of 
his  neighbour’s,  by  which  means  the  former 
were  loft.  However,  the  proprieter  of  the 
firft  medicinal  fprings  by  digging  in  his  turn, 
recovered  a  fpring,  no  way  inferior  to  thofe 
he  loft  $  upon,  this  a  law-fuit  was  com¬ 
menced  *  the  government  took  cognizance 
of  the  affair,  to  prevent  by  any  imprudent 
digging  hereafter,  the  loft  of  fuch  falutary 
fprings  to  the  capital,  lituated  at  one  of  her 
gates.  The  government,  howrever,  nominated 
MefTrs.TVrrc/  and  Falconnet ,  king’s  phificians, 
Mefirs.  Bar  don  and  Geoff roy  the  younger, 
chemifts,  impartially  to  examine  the  waters 
of  both  parties  in  order  to  determine,  which 
of  the  two  merited  moft  the  confidence  of 
the  public. 
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M.  Geoffrey,  after  the  example  of  M.  Re¬ 
ne  aume,  examines  carefully  the  environs  of 
*  thofe  fources  i  he  there  difeovered  befides 
argil l a ,  iron-ore  and  fand,  marcafites ,  which 
which  its  true  were  obferved  by  others ;  he 
however  difeovered  they  wou’d  efflorefee, 
as  all  pyrites  are  known  to  do,  the  very 
moifture  qf  the  air  in  the  vault  will  refolve 

i  . 

them  into  an  oily  liquor,  which  becomes  a 
very  good  ftiptic.  M.  Geoffroy  diftilled  fome 
of  thofe  marcafites  ;  there  came  over  firft,  an 
acid  liquor ,  and  after  that,  a  milky  fulphuri- 
ous  liquor,  and  by  raifing  the  fire,  a  mine¬ 
ral  fulphur  fublimed  at  the  neck  of  the  retort. 

But  what  moftly  abounded  in  the  foil 
about  thofe  fources,  and  what  attracted  moft 
his  attention  was  a  kind  of  Jeleuites,  a  foffil 
fait,  compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  a 
calcarious  earth,  to  be  found  every  where, 
intermixed  with  the  above  pyrites  and  argil- 
la  •  he  alfo  difeovered  a  natural  ch  ale  it  is, 
or  mine  of  vitriol,  of  a  variegated  color, 
with  veins  of  red,  yellow  and  white  *,  it 
efilorefees  in  the  manner  of  all  pyrites,  and 
is  covered  with  fine  white  fir  ire. 

M.  Geoff i  'oy  proceeded  next  to  the  trial 
of  thofe  waters  with  galls  in  the  ufual  way ; 
heretofore  it  was  thought  fufficient  to  cha¬ 
racter  ife  a  water  to  be  of  the  ferruginous 
kind,  if  it  ftruck  a  purple  die  with  galls, 

ent  vegetable  fub- 
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fiance  5  but  it  never  befotc  entered  into  any 
of  their  heads  to  judge  a  priori  of  the  ftate 
of  the  mineral,  contained  in  the  water, 
from  the  appearances  the  fame  water  exhi¬ 
bits  upon  its  admixture  with  galls,  &c.  that 
is,  whether  it  is  highly  attenuated  and  in¬ 
timately  blended  with  the  element,  water; 
or  whether  the  water  is  richly  or  but  poorly 
impregnated  with  it.  M.  Geojfroy  forms  his 
judgment,  i°.  From  the  time  the  water 
takes,  before  it  changes  color ;  2°.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  color  it  imbibes  ; 
3°.  And  laftly,  from  the  time  the  water  holds 
its  color.  If  therefore  a  chalybeate  water  takes 
a  conflderable  time  (half  an  hour  or  more), 
before  it  ftrikes  a  color  with  galls  for  exam¬ 
ple,  he  infers  from  thence,  i°.  That  the 
mineral  is  highly  attenuated  ;  and  as  inti¬ 
mately  blended  with  the  water  ;  the  ful- 
phurious  parts  of  the  vegetable  aftringent 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  require  fo  much  the  more 
time  to  attract,  and  feledt  the  fine  coloring 
particles,  as  they  are  the  more  intimately 
mixed  with  the  vehicle,  and  if  the  color  the 
water  imbibes  be  of  a  bright  blue,  without 
any  fhade  of  red,  this  he  thinks  a  ftrong 
argument  of  the  minerals  being  highly  at¬ 
tenuated  ;  all  coarfe  coloring  fluff  are  known 
to  firike  a  deep  die  ;  and  laftly  when  a  mi¬ 
neral  water  retains  its  bright  blue  color  a 
conflderable  time,  1,  2,  4,  6,  8  days,  he 
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thinks  this  muft  be  an  inconteftable  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  ftrength  of  the  water,  of  its 
being  richly  impregnated  with  the  mineral, 
and  its  great  unwillingnefs  to  part  with  it. 

This  leems  to  be  countenanced  by  this 
known  fadt,  that  this  color  fubfifts  after  the 
affution  of  a  good  deal  of  frefh  water,  where 
by  the  bye,  it  is  curious  to  obferve  the  fe- 
veral  changes  or  lhades  it  pafles  thro’  be*- 
fore  it  intirely  lofes  its  color,  i.  e.  before  it 
lets  go  its  mineral,  a  very  flrong  proof  of 
the  high  impregnation  of  the  water.  Now, 
it  is  quite  the  reverfe  in  all  trials  made  with 
weaker  mineral  fprings,  where  the  mineral 
is  lefs  divided,  of  courfe  lefs  intimately  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  water ,  the  groffer  the  particles 
of  any  matter  are,  the  lefs  they  mix  with 
the  fluid  they  are  diffolved  in  ;  this  is  fully 
verified  by  the  trials  made  with  the  2d  and 
3d  fprings,  the  waters  of  the  firft  yielded 
the  fine  blue  color,  and  are  therefore  richly 
impregnated,  but  the  waters  of  the  other 
fprings  are  not,  they  prefently  ftrike  a  deep 
or  dark  red  color  with  galls ;  this  pafies  thro' 
various  degrees  or  lhades  to  the  amethyji , 
before  it  acquires  the  bright  blue  color,  at 
the  feme  time  letting  its  mineral  fall  very 
faff,  proof  it  was  lofely  mixed  with  the  wa- 
ter  ;  the  reverfe  of  this  is  obfervable  in  the 
firft  fource  ;  in  the  firft  place,  it  retains  its 
mineral  a  confiderable  time,  for  it  retains 

its 
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its  color  ;  2°.  When  it  does  part  with  it, 
it  does  it  flowly,  without  any  efferves¬ 
cence,  and  more  at  the  tides,  than  at  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel,  as  the  other  Springs 
do  ;  which  is  a  Strong  .inftance  of  the  highly 
attenuated  Rate  of  the  mineral  in  the  water 
of  the  firft  fource  :  however  curious  thefe 
experiments  and  observations  may  be,  it  mu  ft 
be  confeffed,  that  the  moft  Satisfactory  trial 
of  all  mineral  waters  is  by  evaporation,  ju- 
dicioufly  managed  •,  the  Sediment  left  after 
evaporation  properly  examined,  muft  let  us 
more  perfectly  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
natural  principles  of  all  mineral  waters,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  mineral  they  contain 
than  any  other  trial  whatsoever. 

M.  Geojfroy  accordingly  evaporated  the 
faffy-rwaters ,  and  diffolved  Some  of  their 
Sediment  in  diftilled  rain-water,  filtered  and 
evaporated  it  after,  which  yielded  him  a 
[al-Glauberi  •  when  we  confider  how  this  Salt 
is  artificially  made,  we  fhall  eafily  compre¬ 
hend,  how  it  is  produced  in  this  procefs, 
the  vitriolic  acid  in  thofe  waters  is  united 
to  a  metallic  earth  •  this  acid  readily  quits 
its  metallic  bafis  to  join  the  alkaline  bafts 
of  the  Sea-Salt,  as  having  a  greater  affinity 
with  it,  than  the  marine  acid  has,  (See  tab.) 
the  very  Same  thing  happens  every  day  in 
our  laboratory  ;  by  pouring  oil  of  vitriol  on 
decrepitated  marine  Salt,  we  compofe  a  fat - 

Glauber  I 
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Glauberi  (that  thofe  waters  contain  a  fea-falt, 
we  fhall  fee  prefently.) 

M.  Geojfroy  put  another  parcel  of  this 
fediment  into  a  crucible  to  calcine,  which 
when  prefented  after*  to  the  magnet,  fully 
difplayed  its  ferruginous  nature  by  adhering 
to  it. 

And  here  M.  Geojfroy  obferves,  that  the 
great  benefit  arifing  from  all  ferruginous 
waters  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  greater  di~ 
viilon,  to  the  highly  attenuated  ftate  thole 
particles  of  iron  are  in,  which  renders  them 
fo  .efficacious  in  the  removal  of  the  moft  re¬ 
bellious  chronic  maladies ;  daily  experience 
furnifhes  us  with  the  proof ;  the  common 
preparations  of  iron  are  known  to  be  often 
attended  with  unexpected  fuccefs  in  many 
flubborn,  rebellious  cafes  *  but  it  muft  be 
confefled,  no  human  induftry  con’d  hither¬ 
to  fo  perfectly  fubtilize  thofe  preparations 
of  iron,  in  any  wife  equal  to  thefe  medici¬ 
nal  potions,  bountiful  Nature  has  everywhere 
fupplied  us  with,  in  thofc  and  all  fuch  fer¬ 
ruginous  fprings.  And  this  fully  juftifies  the 
conduct  of  the  honeft,  difinterelted  phyfician, 
who  fends  early  his  patients  to  thofe  fena- 
tive  fprings,  fo  aptly  prepared  by  the  hand 
of  Nature  to  remove  their  ftubborn,  rebel¬ 
lious  complaints  ;  tho’  he  may,  and  too  often 
does  unjuftly  fuffer  in  his  character  from  the 
unthinking  many,  who  always  look  upon 
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his  fending  his  patients  to  drink  waters,  as 
a  mere  fubterfuge,  purely  calculated  to  get 
rid  of  them,  and  as  they  wou’d  fuggeft,  a 
tacit  confeflion,  he  either  miftook  the  cafe, 
or  at  beft,  did  not  know  what  more  to  do 
for  them. 

As  all  refearches  of  this  kind  fhou’d  ulti¬ 
mately  tend  to  the  advancement  of  natural 
knowledge  for  the  common  good  of  man¬ 
kind  in  general,  fo  one  of  M.  Geoffrey's 
chief  ends  in  all  his  inquiries  into  the  na¬ 
tural  principles  of  thofe  ferruginous  waters, 
was  to  imitate  them,  fo  as  they  may  be  of 
fome  ufe,  w'here  either  convenience  or  cir- 
cumftance  did  not  permit  the  valetudinari¬ 
an  to  go  to  the  fource,  agreeable  herein  to> 
the  views  of  the  Academy  in  direding  thofe 
analyfts  to  be  made  *  j  feveral  before  him 
attempted  the  fame  thing,  with  this  view* 
only,  to  give  their  artificial  mineral  water 
the  fmell  and  taite  of  the  natural,  and  with 
the  powder  of  galls  to  ftrike  the  fame  color 
as  the  natural  ferruginous  water  is  obferved 
to  do,  without  ever  taking  into  the  account 
the  difference  in  the  color,  and  the  feveral 
changes  it  is  obferved  to  pafs  thro’,  as  the 
mineral  water  happens  to  be  impregnated 
with  a  mineral  more  or  lefs  attenuated,  and 
intimately  mixed  with  the  vehicle  ^  for  as 
it  was  before  taken  notice  of,  all  that  was 

*  See  before  p.  3 1 6. 
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required  in  both  natural  and  artificial  cha¬ 
lybeate  waters  was  to  ftrike  with  galls  a 
purple  die,  to  pronounce  the  waters,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  ferruginous  ;  but  to 
judge  rationally  of  the  ftrength  of  any  fer¬ 
ruginous  waters,  the  obfervator  fhou’d  dili¬ 
gently  attend  to  the  feveral  changes  the 
waters  paffed  thro’,  upon  the  admixture  of 
galls,  or  any  other  aftringent  vegetable  fub- 
ftance  ;  for  if  you  diffolve  but  2  grains  of 
vitriol  in  a  Tat  zs  pint  of  common  water,  the 
fmell  and  tafte  of  a  ferruginous  water  will 
be  fufnciently  diftinguifhable,  and  by  the 
ufual  teft ,  with  the  powder  of  galls,  will 
Hr  ike  as  deep  a  die,  as  the  old  T  aJJy-vjaters 
did  :  it  is  true  it  is  not  durable,  and  why 
fhou’d  it  ?  But  if  you  wou’d  have  this  artifi¬ 
cial  mineral  water  ftrike  a  color  24  hours  after 
it  is  made,  inftead  of  2,  you  muft  put  4  grains 
of  vitriol  to  a  that  quantity  of  water  j  but 
all  this  while,  we  have  not  difeovered  the 
quantity  of  ferruginous  principles  the  natu¬ 
ral  water  contains  :  to  difeover  this,  we 
muft  compare  the  quantity  of  fediment,  both 
waters  (natural  and  artificial)  leave  after  their 
evaporation.  M.  Geoffrey  had  the  patience  to 
purfue  this  inquiry  {  he  found  that  6,  8,  10 
grains  of  vitriol  to  a  Tarts  pint  of  water,  had 
many  fenfible  effedts  of  mod  ferruginous 
waters,  and  wou’d,  even  after  being  made 
5  days,  ftrike  a  fine  purple  die,  which  by 

degrees 
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degrees  became  of  a  beautiful  color,  and  what 
is  more,  this  fame  artificial  water,  kept  clofe 
corked  for  a  month,  did  ftrike  a  blue  color. 

But  to  imitate  thofe  waters  to  all  fenfible 
appearance,  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  of 
fediment,  they  leave  after  evaporation,  M. 
Geoffrey  found,  that  20  grains  of  vitriol 
to  a  Far  is  pint  of  water  was  nearly  the 
exad  proportion  fo  much  natural  ferrugi¬ 
nous  water  contained  :  he  went  further,  he 
evaporated  this  artificial  wrater,  and  found 
the  fediment  it  left,  refembled  exadly  that 
of  the  natural  water,  viz.  fsjenitical  cry/tals , 
lying  on  a  ferruginous  bed,  the  tides  of  the 
veflel  being  lined  wTith  the  fame  faline  con¬ 
cretions. 

The  great  conteft  that  arofe  be¬ 
tween  the  proprietors  of  the  New  GPa[Jy- 
waters ,  excited  the  curiofity  of  fome  che- 
mifts,  to  fee  whether  thofe  waters  really 
merited  this  great  buftle  made  about  their 
property.  M.  Boulduc  the  younger,  among 
others,  made  fome  few  trials  with  them  at 
the  time,  but  finding  fome  things  omitted, 
in  the  accounts  given  after  of  thofe  waters, 
he  examines  them  anew  this  year  1726, 
where,  with  that  great  exadnefs  in  all  che¬ 
mical  proceffes  he  is  remarkable  for,  de- 
monftrated  every  conftituent  principle  of 
thofe  waters,  without  fuppofing  any,  which 
no  body  that  had  hitherto  examined  them, 
Vol.  III.  A  a  a  was 
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was  ever  able  to  do.  I  therefore  thought  the 
reader  wovfd  be  pleafed  to  have  his  account 
of  thefe  waters,  not  lo  much  to  know  their 
mineral  contents,  for  that  is  pretty  well 
known  already  ;  but  4s  1  look  upon  his  man- 
ner  of  handling  this  fq  intricate  a  fubjedt, 
the  analysing  of  mineral  waters 9  to  be  a  mat¬ 
ter-piece  in  its  kind,  and  in  that  feofe,  might 

ferve  as  a  clue  to  all  future  analyfers  of 

* 

mineral  waters,  how  to  ponducSt  themfelves, 
thro’  this  labyrinth  of  Nature . 

The  fir  ft  thing  he  tells  us  that  ftruck 
him,  and  which  efcaped  all  that  went  be¬ 
fore  him  was,  that  as  foon  as  this  water  felt 
the  heat  upon  evaporating  it,  it  began  fen- 
fibly  to  ferment,  which  continued  till  all  its 
mineral  yvas  precipitated  :  the  fecond  was, 
that  after  he  had  diflolved  this  fediment  in 
diftilled  rain  water,  and  evaporated  it  over 
a  gentle  fire,  he  obtained  a  yellow  fait,  which 
"exhaled  a  mod  penetrating  vapor,  which 
neither  he  himfelf,  nor  thofe  prefent  cou’d 
define  ;  feme  thought  it  refembled  the  va¬ 
pors  of  burning  brimftone,  others  compar¬ 
ed  it  to  that  arifing  from  the  flowers  of 
lapis  hamatitis  difolved  in  fpiritof  fal  ammo¬ 
niac,  and  fome  to  other  things  y  this  kind 
of  lalt  and  the  vapor  it  exhaled  has  been 
overlooked  by  all  former  analyfers.  This 
water  expofed  in  a  bottle  to  the  air,  during 
{he  fummer,  is  obferved  gradually  to  lofc 
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bf  its  transparency,  and  the  more  fo,  when 
let  to  evaporate,  calling  forth  Several  bub¬ 
bles  of  air,  which  when  they  arrive  at  the 
Surface  of  the  water,  are  there  difperfed  ; 
ail  this  time,  a  gentle  conflict  between  the 
contents  ot  thofe  waters  is  very  visible  :  and 

J  7 

when  a  glafs  of  this  fame  water  is  put  un¬ 
der  the  glafs  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  it  is 
feen  to  bubble  more  considerably  than  Some 
lpiritous  liquors,  darting  up  large  bubbles 
of  air,  fuch  as  are  Seen  in  all  effervefcences i 
in  proportion  as  the  contained  air  is  exhaust¬ 
ed. 

The  fediment  thefe  waters  leave  after 
evaporation,  appears  in  this  order,  the  fer¬ 
ruginous  part,  as  being  the  heavieft,  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  $  over  this  a  line 
white  powder,  and  over  this  powder,  Some 
tranfparent  brilliant  cryftals  are  feen,  the 
whole  being  covered  in  a  confufed  manner, 
with  a  whitiffi  Saline  fubftanee,  which  for 
the  moft  part  deliquiates  in  the  air. 

Now,  the  artift’s  bulinefs  is  to  Separate 
thefe  Several  fubltances,  to  examine  them 
apart,  to  demonftrate  in  what  condition  each 
was  in  the  mineral  water,  before  it  was  de- 
compofed,  or  had  depolited  its  mineral.  The 
very  tafte  of  thofe  waters  is  Sufficient  to 
prove  their  ferruginous  parts  ;  the  ferrugi¬ 
nous  fediment  found  in  their  channels,  leaves 

✓ 

no  room  to  doubt,  but  it  is  iron  that  had 

A  a  a  2  been 
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been  diffolved,  but  now  abandoned  bv  its 
folvent  ;  now  the  queftion  is,  what  is  this 
folvent,  that  has  in  the  above  procefs  aban¬ 
doned  this  iron  ? 

It  is  known  by  experience,  that  any  of 
the  3  mineral  acids,  the  vitriolic,  nitrous  and 
marine,  will  diffolve  this  fediment,  and  that 
galls  will  ftrike  as  deep  a  color  with  a  folu- 
tion  of  this  fediment,  as  if  the  filings  of 
fteel  had  been  diffolved  in  the  fame  mineral  a- 
cids;  and  when  this  fame  ferruginous  fediment 
is  calcined,  and  prefented  after  to  the  mag - 
net ,  it  vifibly  betrays  its  ferruginous  origin  ; 
two  inconteftible  proofs  of  this  part  of  the 
fediment  being  ferruginous,  i.  e.  perfect  iron. 
The  fame  experience  informs  us,  that  a  fo- 
lution  of  iron  in  any  of  the  above  acids,  will 
never  yield  that  lharp,  pungent  tafte,  remark¬ 
able  in  all  ferruginous  watersv  which  fome 
have  compared  to  a  vinous  tafte  ;  what  then 
is  this  folvent  of  iron,  that  imparts  thofe 
qualities  to  all  ferruginous  waters  ? 

All  the  chemifts  who  have  hitherto  ana- 
lyfed  mineral  waters,  have  always  fuppofed 
thofe  waters  contained  fome  thing  volatile  and 
fulphurious ,  but  not  being  hitherto  able  to 
extradt,  much  lefs  to  demonftrate  it  to  others, 
concluded  it  was  fo  very  volatile  and  fleet- 

J 

ing  in  its  own  nature,  as  not  to  be  retained 
in  the  clofeft  bottles,  but  would  efcape, 
mmgre  all  their  induftry  and  care. 

liojfman 
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Hojffman  in  obj.  chem.  confiders  this  volatile 
fpirit  as  the  folvent  of  iron.  M.  Lemery  in 
his  accounts  of  GF  a  fly -waters  *,  acknow¬ 
ledges  he  perceived  a  very  volatile  jpirit  in 
thofe  waters. 

And  the  great  Stahl ,  in  his  treatife  de 
Acidulis  et  Thermis,  confeffcs  the  fame  thing, 
but  affirms  this  vitriolic  acid  may  be JcparateU , 
or  extracted  from  thefe  aciduU, 

M.  Boulduc  conlidering  the  candor  and 
abilities  of  thofe  great  men,  began  to  refleCt 
with  himfelf  that  the  thing  muft  furely  be 
poffible ;  he  accordingly  fet  about  extracting 
this  volatile  folvent  ;  for  this  purpofe,  he  fe- 
parated  the  foluble,  faline  part  of  the  fedi- 
ment,  and  having  dried  it  over  a  gentle 
fire,  he  diftilled  it  in  a  retort  by  itfelf,  with¬ 
out  any  additament ;  he  here  had  the  plea- 
fure  of  feeing  vapors,  palling  over  into  his 
receiver,  which  infenbly  formed  themfelves 
into  ftrifi,  the  appearance  all  volatile  fpirits 
make  in  diftillation,  and  by  increafing  the 
fire,  a  true  mineral  fulphur  fublimed  at  the 
neck  of  the  retort;  the  operation  over,  he 
found  in  his  receiver,  a  lightly  acid  liquor, 
that  exhaled  a  mo  ft  penetrating  odor  of  burn¬ 
ing  brimftone,  which  no  man  cou’d  long  fmell 
to.  In  Ihort,  that  fulphurious  fpirit,  or 
highly  volatile,  vitriolic  acid,  the  genuine 
folvent  of  iron,  that  hitherto  fuppofed  fleet- 

*  See  before,  page  357. 
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ing  fpirit  of  all  ferruginous  waters,  whicK 
in  its  kind  is  as  penetrating  and  pungent  as 
the  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  is  among  the  vo¬ 
latile  alkaline  fpirits. 

This  volatile  acid  fpirit,  meeting  with  the 
iron  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  forms  with  it 
a  natural  vitriol,  which  the  artifts  cou’d  ne¬ 
ver  yet  imitate.  It  is  this  natural  vitriol  that 
gives  all  ferruginous  water  their  fharp  and 
vinous  tafte,  and  the  volatile  penetrating 
vapor  they  are  known  to  exhale. 

Now,  fhou’d  it  be  afked,  how  come  thofe 
w7aters  to  lofe  thofe  qualities,  their  peculiar 
frncll  and  tafte  ? 

This  will  be  eafily  underftood,  when  we 
conlider  that  all  mineral  waters  contain  na¬ 
turally  an  alkaline  earth  ;  when  therefore 
thofe  waters  have  flood,  expofed  to  the  air 
for  fomc  time,  or  have  been  fet  to  evaporate, 
or  put  under  the  glafs  receiver  of  the  air- 
pump,  their  natural  principles  begin  to  fepa- 
rate  and  difunite,  according  to  their  different 
fpecific  gravities,  and  different  degrees  of 
attractions,  that  is,  they  begin  to  effervefeej 
this  gentle  inteftine  conflict  foon  changes 
the  natural  arangement  and  union  of  their 
feveral  conftituent  parts  j  the  ferruginous 
parts,  as  being  the  heavieft,  fall  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  veffel ;  the  volatile,  vitriolic  a- 
cid  fpirit,  meeting  in  the  above  conflict  with 
the  alkaline  lalt,  unites  with  it,  and  then 

forms 
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forms  that  concrete  fait  we  call  Glaubers  [alt , 
by  which  means  the  waters  lofe  all  their  pecu¬ 
liar  qualities,  tho’  the  volatile  acid  ft  ill 
remains,  united  it  is  true,  to  another  ma¬ 
trix ,  the  alkaline  fait  contained  in  all  mineral 
waters  in  the  Glauber  s  fall . 

Something  iimilar  to  what  here  happens, 
is  every  day’s  experience  in  our  laboratory. 
When  an  alkaline  fait  is  added  to  a  folution 
of  any  metallic  fubftance  in  any  of  the  mi¬ 
neral  acids,  the  acid  folvent  quits  the  metal¬ 
lic  fubftance  to  join  the  alkaline  fait,  as 
having  a  greater  affinity  with  it  (fee  the  tab.) 
The  metallic  fubftance  is  then  precipitated. 
Now,  if  one  fhou’d  tafte  this  folution  after 
this  change  happened,  he  wou’d  find  that 
the  former  metallic  tafte  was  intirely  de- 
ftroyed.  The  very  fame  thing  happens  to 
all  mineral  waters  after  their  decompofition, 
after  they  have  precipitated  their  mineral, 
which  is  w'hat  gives  them  all  their  peculiar 
qualities,  and  what  renders  them  fo  effedtual 
in  the  feveral  cafes  they  are  drank  for. 

By  this  procefs  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  the 
alkaline  fait  that  excited  the  effervefcence 
in  thofe  waters,  wffiich  deftroys  their  natural 
ara?ige?ne?it ,  and  breaks  that  union  between 
the  folvent  volatile  acid  fpirit,  and  the  fer¬ 
ruginous  parts  ;  thofe  parts  thus  abandoned 
by  the  folvent,  precipitate  to  the  bottom  of 
the  veflel  ,  it  is  not  therefore,  to  be  wonder- 
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t'd,  that  the  waters  Ihou’d  then  lofe  their 
natural  tafte  and  fmell,  and  all  the  other 
qualities  and  effects  depending  on  their  uni¬ 
on.  This  total  change  that  now  happens  to 
thofe  waters,  is  what  made  all  former  analyfers 
of  mineral  waters  conclude,  that  their  vola¬ 
tile  acid  had  exhaled,  which  left  the  waters 
infipid,  and  without  any  virtue  :  whereas 
this  volatile  acid  is  ftill  retained  in  the  Glau¬ 
ber' s  (alt  that  is  then  formed,  as  was  before 
taken  notice  oft. 

M.  Boulduc  in  order  to  difeover  the  true 
contents  of  this  fediment,  diffolved  the  faline 
concretion  in  diftilled  rain  water,  filtered 
and  evaporated  it  after ;  he  obtained  fome 
fine  tranfparent  rhomboidal  cryfials,  lightly 
bitter  and  fomewhat  rough  on  the  palate. 

M.  Stahl  muft  have  obferved  this  quadri¬ 
lateral  fait  in  mineral  waters ;  for  he  fays  in 
his  treatife^e  falibus ,  that  thofe  acidulce  con¬ 
tain  a  concrete  fait,  which  refembles  that 
artificial  fait  of  the  fhops,  known  by  its  in¬ 
ventor’s  name,  Glauber .  When  this  Glau¬ 
ber  fait  is  diftilled,  it  readily  parts  with  its 
acid  pure  and  unmixed,  the  leaft  degree  of 
fire  being  fufficient  to  bring  it  over  ;  what 
remains  in  the  retort  appears  a  confufed 
white  faline  powder,  which  being  diffolved 
in  diftilled  rain  water,  leaves  on  the  filter , 
an  alkaline  earth,  that  ferments  with  all 
kinds  of  acids  ;  the  water  that  palled  the 

filter. 
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filter ,  being  evaporated,  yields  a  Glauber's 
fait ,  eafily  difcoverable,  iu.  by  the  figure  of 
its  cryftals  in  quadrilateral  columns,  termi¬ 
nated  by  bafts  of  the  fame  figure,  2Q.  by  its 
bitter  tafte,  followed  by  a  coolnefs  on  the 
palate,  30.  by  its  being  foluble  in  its  own 
weight  of  water,  which  no  other  concrete 
fait  is  ;  lafily,  by  its  readily  running  into  a 
fiuor  over  the  fire.  All  this  time,  it  evident¬ 
ly  appears  that  this  Glauber's  fait  did  not 
naturally  pre-exift  in  thofe  waters  before 
their  decompofition,  and  not  before  the 
volatile  •  acid  folvent  had  abandoned  its 
metallic  bafis ,  to  join  the  alkaline  earth  in 
the  waters,  and  this  is  a  2d  proof,  that  this 
volatile  acid  does  not  exhale  or  fly  off,  as  was 
hitherto  univerfally  believed  ;  but  is  ftill  re¬ 
tained  in  thofe  waters,  in  that  Concrete  fait 
it  then  forms,  in  Glauber's  fait .  And  tho’ 
it  is  fufficiently  obvious,  that  a  Glaubers 
fait  did  always  exift  in  Nature ,  tho'  not  al¬ 
ways  properly  attended  to  ;  yet  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Glauber  for  having  difeovered  it  • 
for  by  this  difeovery,  we  now  know,  that 
one  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  either  the 
natural  or  artificial  Glauber's  fait  muft  be 
the  alkaline  bafis  of  fea-falt. 

From  M.  Boulduc' s  difeovering  a  Glauber's 
fait  in  thofe  waters,  he  naturally  inferred 
they  muft  alfo  contain  a  marine  fait,  tho’ 
he  cou’d  not  hitherto  get  it  to  cryftallize  $ 
Vol.  III.  B  b  b  he 
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he  tells  us  what  confirmed  him  in  this  con- 
ie&ure  was,  thefe  waters  precipitating  a 
Solution  of  filver  in  the  nitrous  acid,  as  fea- 
falt  is  known  to  do,  and  this  precipitate  with 
equal  parts  of  cinnabar,  forming  a  genuine 
corrofive  fublimate,  which  no  other  but 

the  marine  acid  couJd  do. 

*» 

In  this  procefs  the  marine  acid  in  the 
precipitate  quits  the  filver  to  join  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  Cinnabar ,  as  having  a  greater 
affinity  with  it  than  it  has  with  the  filver 
(fee  the  tab.)  ;  this  marine  acid  now  joined 
to  the  mercury,  fublimes  with  it,  tfs  in  the 
tifual  way  of  making  corrofive  fublimate. 

Tho’  this  procefs  fufficicntly  proves  the 
exiftence  of  a  marine  fait,  in  the  mineral 
waters  of  Pafjy,  yet  M.  Bontduc  was  not  fa- 
tisfied,  till  he  con’d  produce  the  very  iden¬ 
tical  fea-falt  in  fair  cubic  cryftals  y  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  fet  the  folution  of  the  faline  con¬ 
cretion  of  his  fedi merit  to  evaporate,  after 
he  had  removed  the  quadrilateral  cryftals, 
and  carefully  feizing  the  inftant  a  2d  crys¬ 
tallization  appeared,  to  remove  the  pan  from 
off  the  fire,  he  left  it  expofed  to  the  cold 
air,  and  in  fome  fhort  time  after  he  found 
his  marine  fait  eafily  difcernable,  i°.  By  its 
cubic  form  ;  2°.  By  its  peculiar  faline  taftc  ; 
30.  By  its  decrepitating  on  the  fire  ;  40.  By 
its  precipitating  a  folution  of  filver  in  the 

nitrous 
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nitrous  acid ;  laftly,  by  all  the  other  known 
qualities  of  fea  or  marine  fait. 

After  this  marine  fait  had  been  feparated, 
he  had  left  a  fat,  yellowifh  water,  undtuous 
to  the  touch,  known  for  the  Mother-ley  of 
common  fait ;  upon  evaporating  this  unc¬ 
tuous  liquor,  it  became  red,  exhaling  at 
the  fame  time  a  fmell  of  bitumen :  being; 
compofed  of  a  bitumen  and  fea  fait ;  for  up¬ 
on  pouring  the  oil  of  vitriol  into  it,  the  ma¬ 
rine  acid  is  obferved  fenfibly  to  exhale,  and 
upon  adding  fait  of  tartar  to  it,  the  bafis 
of  fea-falt  is  precipitated.  ,  „  , 

M.  Boulduc  wanted  to  feparate  this  fait 
from  this  pinguous  mineral  oil  ;  there  are 
two  ways  to  compafs  this  matter,  the  firft 
is  to  employ  either  bullock’s  blood,  fifh- 
glue,  or  whites  of  eggs,  as  the  fait  boilers 
do  j  thefe  glutinous  fubftances  invifcate  this 
bituminous  fubftance,  and  rife  up  with  it  to 
the  furface  in  the  form  of  a  Jcum  ;  the  fait 
remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  in  a  gra¬ 
nulated  form  ;  the  2d  procefs  befpeaks  more 
of  the  artift,  and  is  this  :  this  mother-ley 
with  a  proportionable  quantity  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol  is  diftilled  together  in  a  retort,  the 
vitriolic  acid  detaches  and  dillodges  the  ma¬ 
rine  acid,  in  the  mother-ley  from  its  bafis ,  as 
having  a  greater  affinity  with  it  than  its  own 
acid  has  (fee  the  tab,)  the  marine  acid  be¬ 
ing  now  at  liberty  and  freed  from  its  bafis  j 

Bbb  2  and' 
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and  befides,  being  volatile  in  its  own  na¬ 
ture,  readily  pafles  over  into  the  receiver, 
while  its  bafts  remains  in  the  retort  with  the 
vitriolic  acid,  and  with  it  forms  a  Glauber' s- 
fait  •  at  the  fame  time,  fome  of  this  fame 
vitriolic  acid  unites  with  the  pblogiflon ,  or 
inflammable  part  of  the  bitumen ,  as  having 
the  greateft  affinity  with  it  of  all  other  fub- 
ffances  ;  and  with  it  forms  a  true  mineral 
fulphur. 

The  very  fame  thing  happens,  when  the 
intire  fediment  is  diftiiled  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  The  vitriolic  acid  in  the  Glauber's  fait 
of  this  fediment,  meeting  this  bitumen ,  al¬ 
ways  infeparable  from  fea  fait,  quits  its  al¬ 
kaline  bafts  in  the  Glauber  s  fait ,  to  join  the 
pblogiflon  in  the  bitumen ,  and  with  it  forms 
a  true  mineral  fulphur,  which  is  found 
fublimed  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  ;  but  all 
this  time,  it  is  evident,  that  this  fulphur  is 
the  genuine  product  of  art,  and  never  to  be 
found  naturally  in  any  ferruginous  waters ; 
Tho5  many,  even  this  day  are  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  and  very  confidently  tell  us,  fuch 
waters  have  a  fulphurious  tafte,  they  there¬ 
fore  muft  contain  fulphur  }  whereas,  had 
they  confidered,  that  fulphur  can  never  na¬ 
turally  mix  with  water,  and  for  that  reafon, 
is  always  feen  floating  on  its  furface,  they 
'wou'd  give  up  this  fond  opinion.  To  mix 
fulphur  .with  water,  it  muft  be  firft  com¬ 
bined 
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bined  with  fome  alkaline  fait,  forming  there¬ 
with  a  hepar  fulphuris ,  which  prefently  be¬ 
trays  itfelf  by  its  rotteh  fmell,  like  that  of 
hatched  eggs  3  no  fuch  fmell  has  ever  yet 
exhaled  from  any  ferruginous  waters.  But 
befides,  when  any  acid  is  poured -on  this 
hepar  julphuris ,  fulphur  is  inflantly  precipi¬ 
tated,  the  water  turns  milky,  and  is  of  a 
more  or  lefs  yellowifh  color,  the  rotten  fmell 
becoming  at  the  fame  time  abundantly  more 
difagreeable. 

But  no  fuch  thing  happens  to  thole  wa¬ 
ters,  upon  the  admixture  of  an  acid,  nor 
do  they  precipitate  any  mineral  3  and  tho’ 
they  fhouid  be  evaporated  after  the  addition 
of  an  acid  5  they  Hill  preferve  their  lim¬ 
pidity,  and  never  exhale  the  leaft  rotten 
fmell,  nor  precipitate  any  thing  ;  all  which 
are  inconteftable  proofs,  that  ferruginous 
waters  do  not  contain  naturally  any  ful¬ 
phur. 

Nitre  hitherto  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the 
natural  conftituent  principles  of  thofe  cold 
ferruginous  waters,  Hands  Hill  upon  a  more 
precarious  footing  than  even  their  fulphur  3 
for  befides  that  nitre  is  not  a  fojjtl  Jalt ,  as 
M.  Lemery  has  inconteftably  proved  and 
therefore  never  to  be  found  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  where  thofe  fanative  fprings  are 
elaborated,  where  they  are  impregnated  with 

*  See  VoJ.  IV.  Of  Nitre. 
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thofc  natural  principles  they  bring  with  them 
to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  yet  it  is  fcarce 
poflible  this  nitre  cou’d  efcape  fo  diligent  an 
inquirer  as  M.  Boulduc  •  the  more  fo,  as  he 
affures  he  made  all  the  inquiry  he  was  able, 
in  order  to  difcover  whether  thofe  waters 
contained  nitre,  as  well  as  he  difcovered  all 
their  other  different  conftituent  principles. 

But  as  to  the  bitumen ,  this  is  very  manifeft 
in  thofe  waters  ;  even  the  drinkers  can  and 
do  difcover  it  by  the  greafinefs  of  their  gob- 
lets ,  which  fome  indeed  attribute  to  the  ne- 
gledt  of  the  fervants  in  not  rinfing  the  glaftes. 
2°.  upon  evaporating  thofe  waters,  it  is  this 
bitumen,  or  mineral  oil  that  forms  that  white 
cream  or,  cruft  on  their  furface  :  laftly,  the 
empyreuma ,  which  is  fenlibly  perceived,  after 
the  diftillation  of  thofe  waters,  is  moft  cer¬ 
tainly  owing  to  this  fame  bitumen . 

The  white  earthy  fubftance  found  on  the 
filter ,  is  indifputably  the  above  abforbent 
alkaline  earth,  which  is  the  primary  caufe 
that  decompofes  thofe  mineral  waters,  that 
precipitates  their  ferruginous  mineral  ;  it  is 
that  it  turns  a  tin&ure  of  violets  green  ;  that 
prevents  their  curdling  the  milk. 

Laftly,  as  to  the  felenites ,  this  is  a  foffil 
Jalt,  which  appears  in  fine  tranfparent  rhom- 
boidal  cryftals. 

This  fait  has  been  hitherto  looked  upon 
as  indiffoluble  in  water,  and  on  that  very  ac¬ 
count 
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count,  fome  deny  its  being  a  fait ;  but  the 
reafon  why  this  felenites  is  fo  hard  to  be  dif- 
folved  is,  that  it  has  taken  in  its  cryftalli- 
zation  more  calcarious  earth  than  was  ne- 
ceffary,  or  its  acid  could  diffolve  ;  this  earth 
crufts  over  the  real  fait,  by  which  means 
the  water  cannot  come  at  its  acid ;  this  fele- 
nitical  fait  begins  to  appear,  when  about 
half  the  water  is  evaporated  in  fine  ftrice 
or  filaments,  which  increafing  every  inftant, 
become  at  laft  too  heavy  to  remain  any  lon¬ 
ger  fufpended,  and  fo  fali  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  in  the  form  of  pellucid  cryftals, 
which  at  firft  fight  appear  to  be  rhomboidal, 
but  upon  a  clofer  view,  are  rather  quadri¬ 
lateral. 

To  be  certain  of  the  compofition  of  this 

felenitical  fait,  M.  Boulduc  melted  it  in  a 

,  *  * 

crucible,  together  with  fait  of  tartar,  ad¬ 
ding  fome  phlogifton ,  to  haften  its  fufion  * 
he  diftblvcd  it  after  in  boiling  diftilled  rain 
water,  filtered  *  and  evaporated  it  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  v/hich  produced  him  a  tartarum 
vitriolatum  of  an  o&oedrical  figure,  hard, 
and  bitter  on  the  palate  ;  this  procefs  evi¬ 
dently  fhews  that  this  fait  contains  a  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid,  which  with  the  tartar  employed, 
forms  a  tartarum  vitriolatum. 

1 

M.  Boulduc  has  likewife  been  able  to  dif¬ 
folve  this  fame  felenitical  fait  in  water,  with 
the  afliftance  of  a  gentle  heat  only ;  he 
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poured  on  this  folution  lixivium  tartari ,  which  pre¬ 
cipitated  a  good  deal  of  earth,  foluble  in  any  of 
the  mineral  acids. 

And  thus  has  M.  Boulduc  conduced  himfelf 
from  one  procets  to  another,  till  he  had  diftin&ly 
feparated  the  feveral  different  faline  concretions 
contained  in  the  fediment  of  his  waters,  which  he 
lias  been  able  to  produce,  viz .  a  natural  vitriol , 
a  Glauber  s-f alt,  a  marine-fall,  a  liquid  bitumen  or 
mineral  cif  an  alkaline  earth  and  a  Jelenites  ;  all 
which  being  intimately  blended  in  the  pure  ele¬ 
ment  water,  elaborated  and  filtered  aft  r  ;  in  tra- 
verfing  the  feveral  Jlrata  s  of  the  earth,  they  ne- 
cefiarily  pafs  thro’,  they  come  to  us,  like  fo  many 
medicinal  potions,  ready  prepared  by  the  hand  of 
Nature  ;  and  as  we  know  by  experience  the  great 
efficacy  of  every  one  of  thefe  faline  fubftances, 
and  their  being  foluble  in  our  juices,  all  to  the  fe- 
lenitical  fait,  we  may  naturally  conclude  that  fuch 
waters  as  are  impregnated  with  fuch  mineral  and 
faline  contents,  do  promife  to  fie  cooling  and  ape¬ 
ritive  in  the  general.  And  as  to  the  felenitical  fait, 
on  the  very  account  of  its  not  being  foluble  in  our 
juices,  has  probably  a  very  great  fhare  in  produc¬ 
ing  all  the  good  effe&s  of  thofe  waters  ^  for  its 
fpicuU  remaining  intire,  by  the  Jlimulus  they  ex¬ 
cite  in  circulating  with  our  juices,  they  muft  ne- 
ceftarily  reftore  the  fpring  of  the  veffels,  invigo¬ 
rate  their  ofcillations,  by  which  means  obflru&ions 
are  removed,  and  the  feveral  fecretions  reftored 
to  their  natural  ftandard. 

M.  Boulduc  obferves  here  the  unjuft  prejudices 
of  fome  againfl  all  analyfes  of  mineral  waters  made 
by  fire,  which  fay  they  deftoy  the  natural  arrange¬ 
ment  of  all  bodies  expofed  to  its  a<ftion. 

But 
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But  for  ever  to  flop  the  mouths  of  all  fuch  ca¬ 
villers,  M.  Boulduc  propofes  here  two  plain  eafy 
proceffes,  which  every  man  at  his  leifure  may  re¬ 
peat. 

He  takes  his  chalybeate  water,  after  it  has  pre¬ 
cipitated  its  ferruginous  parts  ;  he  pours  8  ounces 
of  the  water  of  the  firft  fource  on  as  much  highly 
rectified  fpirits  of  wine ;  the  mixture  becomes 
muddy  that  very  inflan t ;  in  a  little  time  after  the 
felenitical  fait  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  glafs  ;  he 
here  decants  the  clear  water,  and  adds  to  it  from 
4  to  5  ounces  more  of  the  fpirits  of  wine  ;  in 
lome  fhort  time  after,  the  Glauber'  s-f alt  forms  it- 
lelf  into  long,  regular  cryflals,  intermixed  with 
fome  of  the  lame  felenitical  or  rhomboidal  cryflals  * 
he  here  decants  the  water  for  the  3d  and  lafl  time, 
and  adds  from  4  to  5  ounces  more  of  the  fpirits 
of  wine  to  it  ;  the  marine  fait  is  here  formed  into 
fmall  granulated  cryflals. 

The  2d  procefs  is  to  expofe  this  mineral  water 
to  be  frozen,  obferving  to  remove  the  ice  as  it 
forms,  till  the  water  employed  is  reduced  to  %  or 
thereabouts  ;  with  fpirits  of  wine  as  above,  you 
will  more  expeditioufly  obtain  the  lame  falts  and  in 
the  fame  order,  and  with  a  lefs  quantity  of  the 
fpirits  j  but  then  this  fpirit  fhou’d  be  highly  rec¬ 
tified,  otherwife  the  marine  fait  will  remain  at  the 
bottom,  mixed  with  the  mineral  oil. 

Surely  after  this,  nobody  can  pretend  to  difpute 
the  aptnefs  of  thofe  analyfes  by  fire,  to  difcover  the 
natural  principles  of  thofe  mineral  waters,  feeing 
the  fame  principles  can  and  are  extracted  from 
them,  without  the  help  of  fire,  by  fpirits  of  wine 
alone. 

Vol.  III.  c  c  c  Of 
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Of  the  waters  of  Forges  in  Normandy.  17 35* 

M.  Boulduc  analyfed  thofe  waters  alfo  •,  and 
tho1  it  was  well  known  before,  that  their  natural 
principles  were  the  fame,  with  thofe  of  the  New 
Paffy  waters ,  yet  as  M.  Boulduc  was  obliged  to 
purfiie  a  different  method  here,  before  he  cou’d 
difcover  their  natural  principles,  fo  it  was  thought 
proper  to  fubjoin  here,  what  he  has  faid  on  that 
lubject,  the  more  fo,  as  it  might  ferve  as  a  guide 
to  others  to  go  by,  when  the  firft  method  they  fet 
upon  had  not  fatisfatftorily  conducted  them  to  the 
thing  they  inquired  after. 

M.  Boulduc  informs  us,  that  the  motive  that 
induced  him  to  analyfe  thofe  waters  at  this  time 
was  their  being  ordered  for  her  majefty.  M.  Boul¬ 
duc  as  being  her  majefty’s  apothecary,  had  the 
charge  of  having  thole  waters  brought  frefh  every 
day,  to  prevent  any  alteration  in  their  principles  ; 
lie  accordingly  lent  an  intelligent  perfon  to  Forges 
in  Normandy ,  1  2  leagues  from  Paris ,  to  fee  them 
properly  bottled  and  fealed,  which  by  relays  came 
every  morning  early  to  Verfailles ,  where  M.  Boul¬ 
duc  made  the  ufual  trials  with  galls ,  before  her 
majefty  drank  them,  to  fee  whether  they  had  loft 
by  the  carriage  any  of  their  virtues,  or  had  pre¬ 
cipitated  their  mineral ;  this  furnifhed  him  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  to  make  his  experiments  with  ; 
for  it  is  idle  to  think  that  a  few  bottles,  nay  gal¬ 
lons  of  this  or  any  other  water,  will  enable  any 
man  thoroughly  to  examine  into,  or  difcover  their 
natural  principles. 

There  are  3  fources  of  thefe  waters  at  Forges , 
the  Cardinal ,  the  Royal ,  and  the  Reynelte  ;  the 
Cardinal  as  being  too  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
the  mineral,  is  feluom  drank,  few  ftomachs  being 

able 
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able  to  bear  its  weight  ;  the  Royal  is  what  is  moit- 
ly  ufed,  and  what  her  majefty  drank  ;  the  Reynette 
as  being  the  weakeft,  is  generally  drank  there  at 
meals,  mixed  with  wine. 

All  the  3  lources  depoftt  in  their  channels  a 
fediment,  in  all  appearance  a  natural  crocus  martis. 
M.  Boulduc  had  a  good  deal  of  this  fediment  fent 
him,  together  with  what  1593  pounds  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  ot  the  Royal  fource  yielded  by  evaporation, 
reduced  from  4  to  5  pounds. 

Thefe  waters  at  the  fource,  and  even  after  their 
arrival  at  Verfailles ,  are  clear  and  limpid,  they 
have  a  ferruginous  tafte,  and  are  lightly  aftringent 
on  the  palate,  and  exhale  fomewhat  of  a  vinous 
odor ;  but  they  lofe  all  thefe  fenfibie  qualities  in 
a  few  days,  owing  as  it  was  hitherto  imagined,  to 
their  volatile  vitriolic  acid’s  exhaling  ;  they  loon 
after  let  fall  their  mineral,  and  much  fooner  in 
warm  weather,  or  placed  near  a  fire  ;  they  begin 
firfl  to  grow  muddy,  then  milky,  and  precipitate 
an  ocher y  fediment  after. 

M.  Boulduc  tells  us,  he  attempted  to  obtain  the 
feveral  principles  of  thefe  waters  feparate,  by  em¬ 
ploying  the  fame  method  he  ufed  in  his  analyfis  of 
the  New  PaJJy-waters ,  but  did  not  fucceed. 

AH  the  trials  with  fo'lutions  of  filver  and  mer¬ 
cury,  in  the  nitrous  acid,  with  the  acid  of  vine¬ 
gar,  with  lixivium  calcis ,  with  tindture  of  violets, 
and  fuch  other  things  ufually  employed,  afforded 
him  no  light,  as  to  their  natural  contents  ^  for  all 
thefe  fcarce  made  any  alteration,  or  difturbed 
their  limpidity. 

Salt  of  tartar  it  is  true,  turned  them  muddy  *, 
but  that  was  no  great  inlet  into  the  knowledge  of 
their  conflituent  principles  ;  for  they  become  mud- 
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dy  of  themfelves,  efpccially  iu  open  veffels,  and 
in  warm  weather. 

Their  not  curdling  milk,  and  their  ft riking  a 
red  color  with  galls,  was  all  the  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  nature  of  their  contents  he  cou’d 
extort  from  them.  Diftillation  afforded  him  no 
iatisfadion  ;  what  they  left  was  a  confufed  yellow  - 
ifh  fediment,  nor  wou’d  fpirit  of  wine  decompofe 
them,  as  it  did  the  PaJJy- waters.  Even  evapora¬ 
tion  managed  with  all  care  poffible,  did  not  much 
help  him  to  difcover  the  nature  of  their  principles  ; 
it  is  true,  that  after  the  little  inteffine  confliht  was 
over,  there  appeared  on  their  furface,  fmall  argen¬ 
tine  pellicles,  feparate  from  each  other  *  but  thefe 
were  foon  confounded  with  the  reft  of  the  fedi- 
ment,  the  whole  appearing  after  a  confufed  yel- 
lowifh  mats,  of  a  light  faline  tafte. 

M.  Boulduc  thus  difappointed  by  every  trial  he 
cou’d  make  with  the  waters  themfelves,  turned 
all  his  views  to  their  natural  fediment,  found  in 
die  channels  they  run  throb 

In  the  firft  place,  when  this  fediment  is  dried 
even  in  the  open  air,  and  prcfented  after  to  the 
magnet ,  it  appeared  to  contain  particles  of  iron  ; 
and  after  it  has  been  roafted  a  little,  the  magnet 
attra&ed  more  of  it  ;  this  fediment  therefore  con¬ 
tains  iron,  which  is  what  gives  it  that  brown  co¬ 
lor.  Some  of  the  fame  fediment  turned  a  tindlure 
of  violets  red,  and  fermented  violently  with  all 
kinds  of  mineral  acids  ;  this  fediment  then  con¬ 
tains  both  an  absorbent  and  alkaline  fubftance. 

When  the  effervefcencc  was  over,  the  former 
rhomboidal,  felenitical  cryftals  began  to  appeal'; 
by  this  procefs  this  fediment  yielded  3  different 
fubftanc.es,  which  j\L  Boulduc  by  a  very  fimple 
procefs  had  feparate,  by  frequent  lotion  with  com¬ 
mon 
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mon  diftilled  water  ;  for  what  is  merely  earth  in 
this  fediment  is  very  fine  and  light,  when  there¬ 
fore  the  water  is  agitated,  this  fine  earth  is  kept 
fufpended,  as  being  confiderably  lighter  than  either 
the  ferruginous  or  ielenitical  parts  ;  the  water  is 
then  poured  on  a  filter,  more  water  is  added  while 
any  earth  wou’d  mix  with  it,  this  earth  when  dried 
is  whitifh  and  highly  abforbent  *,  the  ferruginous 
parts  heavier  than  the  earth,  but  flill  lighter  than 
the  felenitical  fait,  is  feparated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  by  repeated  lotions,  and  when  no  more  fer¬ 
ruginous  parts  wou’d  mix  with  the  water,  the  fe¬ 
lenitical  fait  is  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  vefiel, 
in  pellucid  crvftals. 

From  the  fuccefs  of  this  fimple  procefs,  by  which 
he  feparated  the  above  3  different  fubftances,  he 
naturally  inferred,  that  he  might  obtain  the  fame 
fubftances  from  the  waters  by  evaporation  con¬ 
ducted  with  judgment,  not  by  continuing  it  in 
the  ufual  way  to  ficcity,  till  all  the  water  was  eva¬ 
porated,  but  by  feizing  the  inftant  the  water  ap¬ 
peared  muddy,  to  take  the  balon  or  pan  off  the 
fire.  When  the  bafon  was  cold,  he  decanted  the 
clear  water,  and  poured  the  fediment  on  a  filter, 
obferving  to  wafh  the  matter  often  with  common 
diftilled  water  ;  this  matter  dried  in  the  open  air 
only,  betrayed  its  ferruginous  parts,  and  after  it 
was  lightly  torrified,  it  gave  ftronger  proofs  of  its 
ferruginous  quality,  by  adhering  to  the  magnet  ; 
having  thus  obtained  the  ferruginous  parts  of  this 
wrater,  he  fet  the  above  decanted  clear  water  to 
evaporate  :  there  foon  appeared  on  its  furface  a 
bright  white  pellicle,  together  with  a  whitifh  hea¬ 
vy  fubflance,  which  foon  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  ;  he  here  again  took  the  pan  off  the  fire,  and 
decanted  the  clear  part  after,  as  before  j  poured 
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the  fediment  on  his  filter,  wafhed  and  dried  it 
after  ;  this  fediment  was  highly  alkaline,  ferment' 
ed  with  all  kinds  of  acids. 

It  is  this  alkaline  fubftance  that  prevented  thofe 
waters  from  curdling  the  milk,  that  turned  the 
iyrup  of  violets  green,  that  decompofes  thole  wa¬ 
ters,  by  detaching  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid  from 
its  metallic  bafts,  by  which  means  they  lofe  both 
their  tafle  and  fmell  :  fomething  fimilar  happens 
every  day  in  our  laboratory,  when  to  a  folution 
of  vitriol  any  of  the  abforbent  fubflances,  fuch  as 
powder  of  chalk ,  lime ,  Crab' s- eyes  are  added,  a 
light  effervefcence  enfues  ;  in  this  little  intefline 
conflict  the  vitriolic  acid  quits  it’s  metallic  bafts 
to  join  this  alkaline  fubflance,  as  having  a  greater 
affinity  with  it,  (fee  the  tab.) ;  hereupon  the  me¬ 
tallic  bafts ,  the  ferruginous  parts  fall  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  \  the  folution  lofes  after  all  its  former  tafte 
and  fmell,  dire&ly  as  all  mineral  waters  are  known 
to  do,  after  they  have  precipitated  their  mineral. 

As  to  the  above  brilliant  pellicles,  they  are  the 
felenitical  fait,  whole  faline  nature  M.  j Boulduc  had 
before  clearly  fhewed,  by  transferring  its  acid  to 
another  bafts ,  in  the  formation  of  his  vitriolated 
tartar  *  ;  he  has  here  been  able  to  compofe  it 
anew,  by  pouring  a  folution  of  Glauber  s-f alt  on 
lixivium  caicis9  the  vitriolic  acid  in  the  Glauber  s- 
falt  quits  its  alkaline  bafis  to  join  that  of  the  calx , 
and  with  it  forms  a  tru e.  felenites but  to  obtain 
the  above  tranfparent  cryfials,  pour  the  oil  of 
vitriol  by  degrees  on  the  fame  lixivium  calcis  ;  let 
the  mixture  fettle  for  a  few  days  ;  you  will  find 
after  the  above  rhomboidal  tranfparent  cryfials  ; 
the  vitriolic  expels  the  marine  acid  in  the  calx , 
and  uniting  with  it,  forms  thofe  cryfials  in  quef- 
tion,  a  true  felenites. 


*  sce  p.  385. 
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After  he  had  feparated  the  above  feveral  halts 
from  this  water,  there  remained  a  yellowifh,  pin- 
guous  water,  which  after  it  had  been  left  for  fome 
time  over  the  hot  cinders,  and  fet  to  cool  after, 
yielded  a  marine  fait  in  fair  cubic  cryftals. 

It  is  here  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  analyfis  of 
the  PaJJy-waters  the  Glauber  s -fait  appeared  firft  5 
it  was  the  reverfe  here  ;  the  marine  fait  appeared 
in  the  Forges  waters  firft  ;  but  as  in  the  former 
cafe,  M.  Boulduc  conjectured  there  mull  be  a 
marine  fait  where  there  was  a  Glauber' sf 'alt ,  tho’ 
he  had  not  then  dilcovered  it,  lo  here  upon  his 
difcovering  a  marine  fait  firft  in  the  Forge  s-vs  at  ersy 
he  inferred  they  muft  contain  a  Glauber  s -fait  alfo, 
nor  was  he  miftaken  ;  for  he  found  it  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  of  the  pan,  in  the  form  rather  of  a  fine  fand 
than  of  a  cryftallized  fait.  But  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain'  this  fait  in  its  ufual  form,  M.  Boulduc  dilTolved 
the  above  fine  fand-like  concrete  lalt  in  common 
difti lied  water,  and  expofed  it  after  to  evaporate 
in  the  air,  where  after  fome  time  he  obtained 
pietty  large  cryftals  of  a  quadrilateral  figure,  a 
genuine  Glauber  s  fait. 

There  remained  here  alfo,  as  in  the  analyfis  of 
the  Pajfy-waters  a  mother-ley ,  unCluous  to  the 
touch,  bitter  and  difagj^eeable  on  the  palate,  and 
very  difficult  to  be  evaporated  ;  but  being  kept 
fame  time  over  the  warm  coals,  it  at  laft  exhaled 
the  fame  odor  bitumen  thrown  into  the  fire  does; 
this  bitumen  is  always  in  a  liquid  ftate  in  thofe 
ferruginous  and  moft  other  waters,  and  always 
accompanied  with  a  marine  fait,  one  being  never 
without  the  other. 

It  is  this  bitumen  that  gives  that  redifh  caft  to 
a  part  of  the  felenitical,  and  to  the  greateft  part 
of  the  marine  fait  upon  their  evaporation. 
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As  thefe  waters  are  impregnated  with  highly 
attenuated  particles  of  iron,  together  with  aClive 
penetrating  falts,  all  intimately  blended  in  the 
pureft  element,  water,  lb  it  is  reafonable  to  infer, 
that  they  are  very  capable  of  penetrating  into  the 
remoteft  ftages  of  the  circulating  fluids  of  a  hu¬ 
man  body,  and  there  powerfully  attenuate,  and 
alter  diflodge  any  fizy,  obftrudting  matter,  and 
as  thefe  waters  are  gently  ftiptic  and  aftringent, 
they  naturally  muff  remove  all  fuch  diforders  as 
depend  on  a  relaxed  habit  of  body,  and  that  by 
gently  bracing  up  and  {lengthening  fuch  relaxed 
fibres.  There  reigned  from  time  immemorial  a 
prejudice  at  Forges,  that  it  was  dangerous  for  the 
water-drinkers  to  fleep  after  dinner.  M.  Dodart, 
late  firft  phyfician  to  his  majefty,  who  went  to 
thole  waters  for  his  own  health,  ufed  to  fleep  every 
day  without  his  perceiving  any  inconvenience  from 
thence. 

A  man  of  his  eminence  in  medicinal  knowledge 
was  the  only  perfon  who  cou’d  venture  to  overlook 
prejudices  of  fo  long  Handing. 

Of  the  waters  of  Vezelay  in  Burgundy .  1705. 

Thefe  waters  are  merely  faline,  being  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  marine  fait,  and  an  alkaline  earth  ; 
this  earth  fermented  with  all  mineral  acids. 

Of  the  waters  of  Carenfac  in  the  lower  Rourgue. 

M.  Lemery  who  analyfed  the  waters  of  Vezelay , 
analyfed  alfo  the  waters  of  Carenfac  ;  they  have  a 
light  acrid  and  vitriolic  tafte,  but  exhale  no  odor  ; 
12  ounces  after  evaporation  yielded  18  grains  of  a 
grayifh  fediment,  inclining  to  a  white,  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  palate  both  of  a  faline  and  vitriolic 
tafte  ;  they  are  aperitive  and  purgative  :  they  drink 
them  in  Paris,  as  they  do  the  waters  of  Forges . 

The  End  of  Vol.  III. 
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